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THetr greateſt honour of human life is to 
live well with men of merit; and I hope 


you will pardon me the vanity of publiſn- 


ing, by this means, my happineſs in being, 
able to name you among my friends. The 
converſation of a gentleman that has a re- 
fined taſte of letters, and a diſpoſition in 
which thoſe letters found nothing to cor- 
rect, but very much to exert, is a good for- 


tune too uncommon to be enjoyed in ſi- 


lence. In others, the greateſt buſineſs of 
learning is to weed the ſoil; in you it had 
nothing elſe to do but to bring forth fruit. 
Affability, complacency, and generoſity of 
heart, which are natural to you, wanted 
nothing from literature but to refine and di- 
rect the application of them. After Fhave* 
boaſted I had ſome ſhare in your familiarity, 
I know not how to do you the juſtice of ce- 
lebrating you for the choice of an elegant 
and worthy. acquaintance, with whom-you 
live in the happy communication of gene- 
rous ſentiments, which contribute not only 
to your own mutual entertainment and im- 


l \ _ provement,. 
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provement, but to the honour and ſervice 


of your country. Teal for the public good 


is the characteriſtic of a man of honour 
and a gentleman, and muſt take place of 
pleaſures, profits, and all other private gra- 
tifications. Whoever wants this motive, is 
an open enemy, or an inglorious neuter to 
mankind, in proportion to the miſapplied, 
with which nature and fortune have bleſſed 
him. But you have a ſoul animated with 
nobler views, and know that the diſtinction 
of wealth and plenteous circumſtances is a 
tax upon an-honeſt mind to endeavour, as 
much as the occurrences of life will give 
him leave, to guard the properties of others, 
and to be vigilant for the ED of his flow. | 
ſubjects. 
This generous inclination no man poſſeſſes 
in a warmer degree than yourſelf; which 
that Heaven would reward with long poſ- 
ſeſſion of that reputation into which you. 
have made ſo early an entrance, the repu- 
tation of a man of ſenſe, a good citizen, 
an agreeable companion, a diſintereſted 
friend, and an unbiaſſed patriot, is the hear- 
ty prayer of, 


SIR, nl \ 
Your moſt obliged . 


and moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


. 
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lle quem requiris. Mart, Epig. 2. J. 1. v. r. 
He whom ye ſeck. ; | 


A 
HERE is no paſſion ſo univerſal, hovever di- 
verified or diſguiſed under different forms 
and appearances, as the vanity of being known 
to the re# of mankind, and communicating a man's 
parts, Me os or qualifications, to the world. This 
is 10 trons upon men of great genius, that they have 
a reſtleſ fondnefs for ſatisfying the world in the miſ- 
takes they might poſſibly be under, with relation 
even to their phy ſiognomy. Mr. Airs, that excellent 
penman, has taken care to afiix his own image op- 
polite to the title-page of his learned treatiſe, where- 
in he inſtructs the youth of this nation to arrive at a 
fouriſſühg hand. The author of the Key to Intereſt, 
both fimple and compound, containing practical 
rules, plainly expreſſed in words at lengih, for all 
rates of intereſt and times of payment, for what time 
ſoever, makes up to us the misfortune of his living at 
Chieſter, by following the example of the above- men- 
tioned Airs, and coming up to town, over-againſ{t 
his title-page, in a very becoming periwig, and a 
Huwing robe or mantle, incloſed in a circle of ſoli- 
ages, Below his portraiture, for our farther ſatiſ- 
action as to the age of that uſeful writer, is ſubſcrib- 
ed Johannes Ward de civitat. Cęſtriæ, etat. ſue 58. An. 
Lam. 1706. The ſerene aſpect of theſe writers, join- 
ed with the great encouragement J obſerve is given 
to another; or, what is indeed to be ſuſpected, in 
which he indulges himſelf, confirmed me in the notion 
VOL» Is | A 1 3378 
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1 have of the prevalence of ambition this way. The 


author whom I hint at, ſhall be nameleſs; but his 


countenance is communicated to the public in ſeveral 
views and aſpects, drawn by the molt eminent pain- 
ters, and forwarded by engravers, artiſts by way of 
Metzotinto, etchers, and the like. There was, I 
remember, ſome years ago, one John Gale, a fellow 
that played upon a pipe, and diverted the multitude, 


by dancing in a ring they made about him ; whoſe } 
face became generally known, and the artilts employ- 3 
ed their {kill in delineating his features, becauſe every : 
man was judge of the ſimilitude of them. There is , 
little elſe than what this John Gale arrived at in the | 
advantages men enjoy from common fame; yet do 1 
fear it has always a part in moving us to.exert our- | 


elves in ſuch things as ought to derive their begin- 


nings from nobler conſiderations. But I think it is | 
no great matter to the public, what 1s the incentive | 
which makes men beſtow time in their ſervice, pro- | 
vided there be any thing uſeful in what they produce: : i 
I thall proceed therefore to give an account of my in- 
tended labours, not without ſome hope of having | 
my vanity, at the end of them, indulged in the ſort } 


above-mentioned. 

I ſhonld not have aſſumed the title of Guardian, 
had 1 not maturely conſidered, that the qualities ne- 
ceſſary for doing the duties of that character, proceed 

from the integrity of the mind, more than the ex- 
cetlency_of the underſtanding. The former af theſe 
qualifications it is in the power of every man to ar— 
rive at; and the more he endeavours that way, the 


leſs will he want the advantages of the latter. To be 
faithful, to be honeſt, to be jult is what you will de- 
mand i in the choice of your guardian; or if you find 
Added to this, that he is pleaſant, ingenious, and 
agreeable, there will overflow ſatisfactions which 


make for the ornament, if not ſo immediately to the 
* uſe of your life. As to. the diverting part of this 
paper, by what aſſytance I thall be capacitated for 
khat, as well a what proots I have given of my be- 
haviour as to integrity in former life, will appear 
from 
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from my hiſtory, to be delivered in enſuing diſcourſes. 
The main purpoſe of the work {hall be, to protect 


3 


the modeſt, the induſtrious; to celebrate the wiſe, 
the valiant; to encourage the good, the pious; to 
confront the impudent, the idle; to contemn the 
vain, the cowardly; and to diſappoint the wicked 


and profane. 


This work cannot be carried on but 


by preſerving a ſtrick regard, not only to the duties, 
but civilities of life, with the utmoſt impartiality to- 
wards things and perſons. 
the advantages of breeding and fortune, is the ſource 
of all calamity, both public and private; the cor- 
rection therefore, or rather admonition of a guardian, 
in all the occurrences of a various being, if given 


ſervice. 


The unjuſt application of 


In order to contribute as far as I am able to it, I 
ſhall publiſh, in reſpective papers, whatever I think 
may conduce to the advancement of the converſation 
of gentlemen, the improvement of ladies, the wealth 
of traders, and the encouragement of artificers. The 
circumitance relating to thoſe who excel in mechanics, 
{hall be conſidered with particular application. 
not to be immediately conceived by ſuch as have not 
turned themſelves to reflections of that kind, that 
Providence, to inforce and endear the neceſſity of 
ſocial lite, has given one man hands to another man's 
head; and the carpenter, the ſmith, and the joiner, 
are as immediately neceſſary to the mathematician as 
my amanuenſis will be to me, to write much fairer 
than I can. myſelf... I am ſo well convinced of this 
truth, that I ſhall Have a particular regard to me- 
chanics; and to ſhow my honour for them, I ſhall 
place at their head the painter. 
as to the execution of his work, a mechanic; but as 
to his conception, his ſpirit and deſign, he is hardly 
below even the poet, in liberal art. 


It is 


This gentleman is, 


It will be from 


theſe conſiderations uſeful to make the world ſee the 
affinity between all works which are beneficial to man- 
kind, is much nearer than the illiberal arrogance of 
{cholars will, at all times, allow. But 1 am from: 


/ 


A 2 


experience 


6. 


with a benevolent ſpirit, would certainly be of general 
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experience convinced of the importance of mechanic 
heads; and {hall therefore take them all into my care, 
from Rowley, who is improving the globes of the 

earth and heavens in Fieei-itrect, to Bat. Pidgeon the 
hair cutter in the Strand. 

But it, will be obſected, upon what pretenſions I take 
upon me to put in for the prochain ami, or neaxelt 
friend of all the world. - How my head is accomplith- 
ed tor this employment towards the public, from the 
long exerciſe of it in a private capacity, will appear 
by : reading me the two or three next days with dili- 
Fence and attention. There is no other paper in 
being which tends to this purpoſe. They are moit of 
them hiltories, or advices of public tranſactions ; but 
as thoſe repreſentations affect the paſſions of my rea- 
ders, I fhall ſometimes take cars, the day after a 
foreign mail, to give them an account of what it has 
brought. The parties amonglt us are too violent to 
make it poſſible to pats them by without obſervation. 
As to theſe m maters, I ſhall be impartial, though I 
cannot be peuter. I am, with relation to the govern- 
ment of the church, a Tory; with regard to the ſtate, 
a Whig. 

The charge of intelligence, the pain in compiling 
and digeſting my thoughts in proper ityle, and the 
like, oblige me to value? my paper an halipenny above 
all other "half ſheets: and all perſons who have any 
thing to communicate to me, are deſired to direct 
their letters (poltage paid) to Neitor Ironſide, Eſq; 
at Mr. Tonſon's in the >trand. I declare beforehand, 
that I will at no time be converſed with any other 
ways than by letter: for as I am an ancient man, I 
{hall find enough to do to give orders proper for their 
ſervice, to whom I am by will of their parents guar- 
dian, though I take that to be too narrow a ſcene for 
me to paſs my whole life in. But I have got my 
wards ſo well off my hands, and they are ſo able to 
act ior themſelves, that 1 have little to do but give 
an hint, and all that I deſire to be amended, is ; ab 


tered accordingly, : . 


My 


No 2. 


My deſign, upon the whole, is no leſs, than to make 
the pulpit, the bar, and the ſtage, all a& in concert in. 
the care of piety, juſtice, and virtue: for I am paſt all 
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the regards of this life; and have nothing to manage 


with any perſon or party, but to deliver myſelf as be- 
comes an old man, with one foot in the grave, and one 


who thinks he is paſſing to eternity. All ſorrows which 


can arrive at me, are comprehended in the ſenſe of guilt 
and pain. If I can keep clear of theſe two evils, I ſhall 
not be apprehenſive of ghy other. Ambition, luſt, envy, 
and revenge, are exdreicences of the mind which I 
have cut off long ago; but as they are excreſcences 
which do not only deform, but alſo torment thoſe on 
whom they grow, I ſhall do all I can to perſuade. all 
others to take the ſame meaſures for their cure which 
I have. | 


— 
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E readieſt way to proceed in my great under-” 
+ taking, is to explain who I am myſelf tliat pro- 
mile to give the town a daily halt-ſheet. I ſhall there- 
fore enter into my own hiſtory, without loſing any time 
in preamble. I was born in the year 1642, at a lone 
houſe, within half a mile of the town of Brentford, in 
the county-of Middleſex. My parents were of qbility 
to beſtow upon me a liberal education, and of an humour 
to think that a great happineſs, even in a fortune which 
was but juſt enough to keep me above want. In my 
ſixteenth year, I was r a commoner of Mag- 
dalen-hall in Oxford. It is one great advantage, among 
many more, which men educated at our univerſities do 
uſually enjoy above others, -that they often contract 
friendſhips there, which are of ſervice to them in all 
the parts of their future life. This good fortune hap- 
pened to me; for, during the time of my being an un- 
der-graduate, I became intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Ambroſe Lizard, who was a fellow-commoner of-the 


neighbouring college. I have the honour to be well 
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known to, Mr. Joſeph Pullen, of our hall above-men- 
tioned ; and attribute the florid old age I now enjoy, 
to my conſtant morning-walks up Hedington-hill in 
his chearful company. If the gentleman be ſtill living, 

I hereby give him my humble ſervice. But as I was 
going to ſay, I contracted in my early youth an inti- 
mate friendſhip with young Mr. Lizard of Northamp— 
tonſhire. He was ſent for, a little before he was of 
batchelor's ſtanding, to be married to Mrs. Jane Lizard, 
an heireſs, whoſe father would have it ſo for the ſake 
of the name. Mr. Ambroſe knew nothing of it till he 
came to Lizard-hall on the Saturday night, ſaw the 
young lady at dinner the next day, and was married, 

by order of his father Sir Ambroſe, between eleven 
Some years alter, 
when my friend came to be Sir Ambroſe himſelf, and 
finding, upon proof of her, that he had lighted upon 
a good wife, he gave the curate who joined their hands 
the parſonage of Welt, not far off Wellingborough.. 
My friend was married in the year 62 ; and every year 
following, tor cighteen years together, L left the col- 
lege (except that year wherein I was choſen fellow of 
Lincoln,) and tojourned at Sir Ambroſe's for the 
months of June, July, and Auguſt. I remember very 
well, that it was on the fourth of July, in the year 
1674, that l was reaging in an arbour.to my friend, 
and topped of x ſudden, ee he did not attend. 
Lay byyour book, ſaid he, and let us take a turn in 
the gra s-Walk; for I have ſomething to ſay to you.” 


After a ſilence tor above ſorty yards walking, both of 
to hear, the other | 
to ſpeak a matter 01 great 3 rance, Sir Ambroſe ex- 
My good friend, ſaid he, 
you may have obſerved, that from the firſt moment 1 4 
Mr. Willis's chambers at Uni- 
« verſity college, I ever aſter ſought and courted you. 


us with our eyes cownward, one big 
* efſed himſelf to this effect : 


£ was in your company at! 


That inclination toward: yore has im; proved from ſi— 


o militude of manners 5 11 1 may 10 ſay W hen 1 te) I} yO u, 2 
I have not obſerved in any man a greater candour and | 
_ © iimplicity of mind than in yo urſelf. You area man | 
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© prefer ſectifity and eaſe in A collegiate or ſingle life, 
to going into the cares which neceilarily attend a pub- 
© lic character, or that of a maiter of a family. You 
« ſee within my ſon Marmaduke, my only child: I have 
© 1 thouſand anxieties upon me concerning him; the 
greater purt of which I would transfer to you; and 
£ when I do ſo, I would make it in plain Engliſh, worth 
« your while.“ He would not let me ſpeak ; but pro- 
ceeded to inform me, that he had laid the whole ſcheme 
of hid affairs upon that foundation. As ſoon as we went 
into the houſe, he gave me a bill upon his goldimith. 
i London of two thouſand pounds und told me, with 
that he had purchaſed me, wi allghe talents I was 
maſter of, to be of his family, to educate his ſon, and 
to do all that ſhould ever lie in my power for the ſer- 
vice of him and his to my life's end, according to ſuch 
powers, truſts, and inſtructions as I ſhould hereatter 
receive. | 
The reader will here make many ſpeeches for me, 
and without doubt ſuppoſe I tuld my friend, he had 
retained me with a fortune to do that which I ſhould 
have thought myſelf obliged to by friendifip. But as 
has a prudent man, and ated upon rules of life, 
which were leaſt liable to the variation of humour, 
time, or ſeaſon, I was contented to be obliged by him 


his OWN way; and believed I ſhould never enter in- 


to any alliance which thould divert me from purſuing 
the intereſts of his family, of which 1 thould hereafter 
underitand-mylelf a member. Sir Ambroſe told me, 
he {ſhould lay no injunction upon me, which ſhould be 
mTconiltent with any inclination I might have here- 
atter to change my condition. All he meant, was in 
general to inſure his family from that peſt of great 
cſtates, the mercenary men of buſineſs who act for 
them, and in a few years become creditors to their 
maticrs in greater ſums than half the income of their 
lands amount to; though it is wible all which gave 
rue to their wealth was a flight falary, for turning all 
the reſt, both eſtate and credit of that eſtate, to the 
ule of their principals. To this purpoſe we had a very 
long conference that evening; the chief point of 

| which 
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which was, that his only child Marmaduke was from 5 
that hour under my care, and I was engaged to turn 


dall my thoughts to the ſervice of the child in particular, 


and all the concerns of the family in general. My 


moſt excellent friend was ſo well ſatisfied with my be- 


haviour, that he made me his executor, and guardian 
to his ſon. My own conduct during that time, and 
my manner of educating his ſon Marmaduke to man- 


hood, and the intereſt I had in him to the time of his 


death alſo, with my preſent conduct towards the nu- 
merous deſcendents of my old friend, will make, poſ- 
ſibly, a ſeries of hiſtory of common life, as uſeful as 


the relations of the more pompous paſſages in the lives : 
of princes and ſtateſmen. The widow of Sir Ambroſe, . ! 


* 


and the no leſs worthy reli& of Sir Marmaduke, are 


both living at this time. | 
I am to let the regder know, that his chief enter- 

tainment will ariſe from what paſſes ar the tea-table of 

my Lady Lizard. That lady is now in the forty-fixth 


year of her age; was married in the beginning of her f 


ſixteenth, is bleſſed with a numerous offspring of each 
ſex, no leſs than four ſons, and five daughters. She 
was the mother of this large family before the arrive 

at her thirtieth year ; about which time ca loſt her 
huſband Sir Marmaduke Lizard, a gentleman of great 
virtue and generoſity. He left behind him an improv- 


ed paternal eſtate of fix thouſand gounds a-year to his 


eldeſt ſon, and one year's revenue in ready money as a 
portion to each younger child. My Lady's Chriſtian 
name is Aſpaſia ; and as it may give a certain dig- 
nity to our ſtyle to mention her by that name, we beg 
leave, at diſcretion, to ſay Lady Lizard or Aſpaſia, 
ting to the matter we ſhall treat of, When ſhe 


- ſhall be conſulting about her caſh, her rents, her 
© houſehold affairs, we will uſe the more familiar name; 


and when ſhe is employed in the forming. the minds 
and ſentiments of her children, exerting herſelf in the 
acts of charity, or ſpeaking of matters of religion or 
piety, for the elevation of ſtyle we will uſe the word 
Aſpaſia. Aſpaſia is a lady of a great underſtanding 
and noble ſpirit. She has pailed ſeveral years in wi- 

dow- 
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dow-hdod, with that abſtinent enjoyment of life, 
which has P's honour to her deceaſed huſband, and, 
devolved reputation upon her children. As ſhe has 
both ſons and daughters marriageable, ſhe is viſited 
by many on that account, but by many more for ker 
own merit. As there is no circumſtance in human 
life which may not directly or indirectly concern a- 
woman thus related, there will abandant matter offer 
itſelf from paſſages in this family, to ſupply my rea- 
der with diverting, and perhaps uſeful notices, for 
their, conduct in all the mcidents of human life. 
PlacHh g money on mortages, in the funds, upon bot- 
tomry, and almoſt all other ways of improving the 
fortune of a family, are practiſed by my Lady Lizard, 
with the belt Kill and advice. 

The members of this family, their cares, paſſions, 
intereſts, and diverſions, ſhall be repreſented from 
time to time, as news from the tea-table of, ſo ac- 
compliſhed a woman as the intelligent and diſcreet 
Lady Eizard. | 


N Saturday, March 14. 
Quicquid eſt illud, quod ſentit, quod ſapit, quod vult, quod 
viget, cœleſte- et divinum eſt, ob camque rem æternum fit 
neceſſe eſt. CLiCERO, 


Whatever that 3 which thinks, which underſtands, which 
wills, which acts, it is ſomething celeſtiꝭl and divine, and * 
that account, muſt neceſſarily be eternal. 


1 AM diverted from the account I was giving the 
town of my particular concerns, by caſting my eye 
upon a treatiſe, which 1 could not overlook without 

an inexcuſeable negligence, and want of goncern for 
all the civil, as well as rcligious intereſts F 
This piece has for its title, A diſcourſe of free-think- 
ing occationed by the rife and growth of a ſect called 
Frez-thinkers, The author very methodically enters 
upon his argument; and ſays, By iree-thinking, I 


mean 
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mean the uſe of the underſtanding in endeavouring 


and it is a certain characteriſtic of a diſſolute and un- 
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to find out the meaning of any propoſition whatſo- 
© ever, in conſidering the nature of the evidence for 
© or againſt, and in judging of it according to the 
* ſeeming force or weakneſs of the evidence.“ As 
ſoon as he has delivered this definition, from which 
one would expect he did not deſign to ſhew a particular 
inclination for or againſt any thing before he had con- 
ſidered it, he gives up all title to the character of a 
Free-thinker, with the molt apparent prejudice againſt 
a body of men, whom of all other a good man would 
be molt careful not to violate; I mean men in holy 
orders. Perſons who have devoted themſelves to the 
ſervice of God, are venerable to all who fear him; 


governed mind, to rail or ſpeak diſreſpectfully of them 
in general. It is certain, that in ſo great a croud of. 
men ſome will intrude, who are of tempers very un- 
becoming their function. But becauſe ambition and 
avarice are ſometimes lodged in that boſom which 
ought to be the dwelling of ſanctity and devotion, 
mult this unreaſonable author vility the whole order ? 
Hg has not taken the leaſt care to diguiſe his being 
an enemy to the perſons againſt whom he writes; nor 
any where granted, that the inſtitution of religious 
men to ſerve at the altar, and inſtruct ſuch who are 
not as wile as himſelf, is at all neceſſary ordeſirable z 
but proceeds, without the leaſt apology, to under- 
mine their credit, and fruſtrate their labours. Whag- 8 
ever clergymen, in diſputes againſt each other, have | 
unguardedly uttered, is here recorded in ſuchea } 
manner as to affect religion itſelt, by wreſting con- 
ceſſionꝭ to its diſadvantage from its own teachers. If | 
this be true, as iure any man that read: the diſcourſe | 
mult allow it is; and if religion is the ſtrongeſt tye | 
of human ſociety ; in what manner are we to treat 
this our common enemy, who promotes the growth 
of ſuch a ſe& as he calls Free-thinkers? He that | 
ſhould burn a houſe, anf juſtify the action by aſſert- 
ing he is a free agent, would be more excuſable than 
this author in uttering what he has from the right of 


A a Free- 
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Free-thinker. But there are a ſet of dry, joyleſs, dull 
fellows who want capacities and talents to make a 
figure amongſt mankind upon benevolent and gene- 
rous principles, that think to ſurmount their own 
natural meanneſs, by layiag offences in the way of 
ſuch as make it their endeavour to excel upon the 
received maxims and honeſt arts of life. If it were 
poſlible to laugh at ſo melancholy an affair as what 


\ te. 4 _— 
, 
„„ . 
8 = 


. hazards falvation, it would be no unpleaſant enquiry, 
% to aſk, what ſatisfactions they reap, what extraor- | 
7 dinary gratification of ſenſe, or what delicious liberti- 
niſm this ſect of Free-thinkers enjoy, after getting 
Y boote of the laws which confine the paſſions of other 
1 men? Would it not be a. matter of mirth, to find, 
Fg after all, that the heads of this growing ſect are ſober 
21 wretches, who prate whole evenings over coffee, and 
of have not themſelves fire enough to be any further de- 
FR bauchees, than merely in principle ? Theſe ſages of 
3 iniquity are, it ſeems, themſelves only ſpeculatively 
5 5 wicked, and are contented that all the abandoned 
5 young men of the age are kept ſafe from reflection 
2 | by dabling in their rhapſodies, without talting the 
ing pleaſures for which their doctrines leave them unac- 


= i . Thus do heavy mortals, only to gratify 
dus a dry pride of heart, give up the intereſts of another 
world, without enlarging their gratifications in this. 


rag 1 But it 1s certain, there are a ſort of men that can 
der- puzzle truth, but cannot enjoy the ſatisfaction of it. 
"—_ This fame Free-thinker is a creature unacquainted 
Gan with the emotions which poſſeſs great minds when 
ts they are turned for religion; and it is apparent, that 
— 5 he is untouched with any ſuch ſenſation as the rapture 
= of devotion. Whatever one of theſe ſcorners many 
durſe think, they certainly want parts to be devout; and 
t tre M* lenſe of piety towards Heaven, as well as the ſenſe 
treat of any thing elſe, is lively and warm in proportion to 
owth il the faculties of the head and heart. This gentleman 
51 may be aſſured he has not a taſte for what he pretends 
aſſert- to decry, and the poor man is certainly more a block- 


Bead than an Atheiſt. 1 muſt repeat, that he wants 
5 capacity 
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they are naturally led to think every thing they do not 


. quence of their incapacity to receive it. 


may well ſet up for wits and men of pleaſure. 


to ſupport the treatment I here 11 him. In his 2 
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capacity to reliſh what true piety is; and he is as cap« 
able of writing an heroic poem, as making a fervent 
prayer. When men are thus low and narrow 1n their 
apprehenſions of things, and at the ſame time vain, 


underſtand, not tò be underſtood. Their contradic- 
tion to what is urged by others, is a neceſſary conſe- 
The Athei- | 
ſtical fellows who appeared the laſt age, did not ſerve } 
the devil for nought, but revelled in exceſſes ſuitable 3 
to their principles; while in theſe unhappy days miſ- | 
chief is done for miſchief's ſake. Theſe Free-thinkers, | 
who lead the lives of recluſe ſtudents, for no other pur- | : 
poſe but to diſturb the ſentiments of other men, put | 
me in mind of the monſtrous recreationof theſe late wild 
youths, who, without provocation, had a wantonneſs in | 
ſtabbing and defacing thoſe they met with. When ſuch Bu 
writers as this, who has no ſpirit but that of malice, = 
pretend to inform the age; mohocks and cutthroat] 3 


n will perhaps be expected, that I ſhould duel 
ſomè inſtances of the ill intention of this Free-thinker, 


page he ſays, 
* 2dly, The prieſts throughout ihe world differ about 

* ſcriptures, and the authority of ſcriptures. The Bra- 
mins have a book of ſcripture called the Shaſter. The 
< Perſces have their Zundavaſtaw. The Bonzes off 
© China have books written by the diſciples of Fo-he, 
© whom they call the God and Saviour of the world, hof 
was born to teach the way of ſalvation, and to giv | 
« fati-fa&ion for all mens fins. The Talapoins of Sian 
have a book of ſcripture written by Sommonocodo 1, 
© who, the Siameſe ſay, was born of a virgin, and wasf 
© the God expected by the univerſe. The Derviſes 
have their Alcoran.” 
I believe t ere is no one will diſpute the author 
great imparti. lity in ſetting down the accousts bes 4 
different religions. And 1 think x w py - ; 
he delivers the matter with an air, that be. — thel 
hiſtory of one born of a virgin, has-as much authority 
Wit 
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˖ with him from St. Sommonocodom as from St. Mat- 
" ew. Thus he treats revelation. Then as bu 
v4 I philoſophy, he tells you, p. 136. Cicero produc 
Ih « this as an inſtance of a probable opinion, that they 
nay « who {tudy philoſophy do not believe there are any 
18 gods; and then, from conſideration of various 
12 8 notions, he affirms Tully. concludes, * That there 
ve can be nothing after death.“ 90 
ie | As to whar he miſrepreſents O0 17 ully, the ſhort 
nil. ſentence on the head of this paper is enough to op- 
ers. poſe; but who can have patience to reflect upon the 
nr. aſſemblage of impoltures, among which our author 


put plates the religion of his country? As for my part, 
bild cannot fee any poſſible interpretation to give _- 
ſs in work, but a deſign to ſubvert- and ridicule the autho- 
uch ity of ſcripture. The peace and tranquillity of the 
lice, ation, and regards even ab re thoſe, are ſo much 
oats roncerned in this matter, that it is difficult to expreſs 
hufficient ſorrow for the offender, or indignation 
duce Megainſt him. But if ever man deſerved to be denied 
1 he common benefits of air and water, it is the 


52d authöbr of A Diſcourſe of Free-thinking. 
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o-he, 3 | Tt mitters not how falſe or forc'd, 

I, h "i So the beſt things be ſaid o' th* worſt; 

O £1V HF It goes for nothing when tis ſaid, 

” Sia nl © Only the arrow's drawn to th' head, 

odo 1, Whether it be a ſwan or gooſe 

4 I bey level at: fo ſhepherds uſe 

—2?? To ict the fame mark on the hip, 

erviſes Both of their ſound and rotten ſheep. | e 
ee Hough moſt things which are wrong in their 


n nature are at once confeſſed and abſolved 
| Je word, the cuſtom ; yet there are ſome, 
„„ Ut Wvhich, as they have a dangerous tendency, a think- 


uthor' Wing man will the leſs excuſe on that very: account. 
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Among theſe cannot but reckonthe common practice 
of dedications; which is of ſo much the worſe conſe- 
quence, as it is generally ul by people of politeneſs, 
and whom a learned education for the moſt part ought 
to have inſpired with nobler and juſter ſentiments, 


is proftitution of praiſe is not only a deceit upon 


the groſs of mankind, who take their notion of 
characters from the learned; but alſo the better fort 


muſt by this means loſe ſome part at leaſt of that 
defire of fame which is the incentive to generous 
actions, when they find it promiſcuouſly beſtowed 
on the meritorious and undeſerving. Nay, the author 


himſelf, _ be ſuppoſed to have ever ſo true | 
e patron, can find no terms to expreſs | 

it but what have been already uſed, and rendered 
ſuſpected by flatterers. Even truth itſelf in a qedica- 
93 a diſguiſe r vizor- 

maſk, and will appear a cheat by being dreſſed ſo | 
like one. Though the merit of the perſon is beyond | 
diſpute, I ſee no reaſon, that becauſe one man is 
eminent, therefore another has a right to be im- 
2 in his face. It is juſt 

the reverſe of the practice of the ancient Romans, 
when a perſon was advanced to triumph for his 
ſervice<: As they hired people to rail at him in that 
circumſtance, to make him as humble as they could, 
we have fellows to flatter him, and make him as 
proud as they can. Suppoſing the writer not to be | 
. mercenary, yet the great man is no more in reaſon | 


value for t 


tion is like an honeſt man 


pertinent, and thro 


obliged to thank him for his picture in a dedication, 


than to thank a painter for that on a ſign-poſt z ex- 
cept it be a leſs injury to touch the moſt ſacred part 
of him, his character, than to make free with his 
countenance only. I ſhould think nothing jultified | 
me in this point but the patr:n's.permiſſion before- | 
hand, that I ſhould draw him as like as I could; 
whereas moſt authors proceed in this affair juſt as a 


dawber I have heard of, who not being able to draw 
portraits after the life, was uſed to paint faces at 
random, and look ont afterwards for people whom 
he might perſuade to be like them. To expreſs my 

| | notion 
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e notion of the thing in a word; to ſay more to a 
® man than one thinks, with a proſpe& of intereſt, is 
* diſhoneſt, and without it fooliſh : and whoever has 
it had ſucceſs in ſuch an undertaking, muſt of neceſſity 
5. at once think himſelf in his heart a knave for having 
n done it, and his patron a: fool for having believed 
it. 2 
ol ; I have ſometimes been entertained with conſider- 
at ing dedications in nv very common light. By ob- 
us ſerving what qualities our writers think it will be 


moſt pleaſing to others to compliment them with, 
one may form ſome judgment which are moſt ſo to 
themſelves ; and, in conſequence, what ſort of people 
they are. Without this view, one can read very few 
dedications, but will give us cauſe to wonder, either 
how ſuch things came to be ſaid at all, or how they 
were {aid to ſuch perſons. I have known an hero 
complimented upon the decent majeſty and ſtate he 
aſſumed after victory, and a nobleman of a different 
character applauded for his condeſcenſion to inferiors. 
This would have feemed very ſtrange to me, but 
that I happened to know the authozs. He who 
made the firſt compliment was a lofty gentleman, - 
whoſe air and gait diſcovered when he had publiſhed 
a new book; and the other tippled every night with 
the fellows who laboured at the preſs while his own 
writings were working off. It is obſervable of the 
female poets, and ladies dedicatory, that here, as 
elſewhere, they far exceed us in any ſtrain or rant. 
As beauty is the thing that ſex are piqued upon, 
they ſpeak of it generally in a more elevated ſtyle 
than is uſed by the men; they adore in the ſame 
manner as they would be adored. So when the 
authoreſs of a famous modern romance begs a yuung 
nobleman's permiſſion to pay him her kneeling ado- 
rations, I am far from cenſuring the expreſſion, as 
lome critics would do, as defitient- in grammar or 
ſenſe: but I reflect, that adorations paid in that poſ- 
ture are what a lady might expect herſelf; and my 
wonder immediately ceates. Theſe, when they flatter 
moit, do but as they would be done unto : for as 

C 2 none 
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none are ſo much concerned at being injured by | 
calumnies as they who are readieſt to caſt them up- 
on their neighbours, ſo it is certain none are ſo guilty 4 
of flattery to others as thoſe who moſt ardently de- 
fire it themſelves. J 
What led me into theſe thoughts, was a dedi- | 
cation I happened upon this morning. The reader 
muſt underſtand, that I treat the leaſt inſtances or 
remains of ingenuity with reſpect in what places ſo- 3 
ever found, or under whatever. circumſtances 'of 1 
diſadvantage. From this love to letters, I have 
been ſo happy in my ſearches after knowledge, that 
I have found unvalued repoſitories of learning in the 
lining of bandboxes. I look upon theſe palleboud 
7 5 80 adorned with the fr agments of the ingenious, 
with Al ſame veneration as antiquaries upon ruined 
buildings, whoſe walls preſerve divers inſcriptions 
and names which are no where elſe to be found in 
the world. This morning when one of Lady Lizard's 
daughters was looking over ſome hoods and ribbons | 
brought by her tirewoman, with great care and dil. Z \ 
gence, I employed no leſs in examining the box 
which contained them. It was lined with certain} 
ſcenes of a tragedy, written (as appeared by part off 
the title there extant) by one of the fair ſex. What 
was moſt legible was the dedication ; which, br 
reaſon of the largeneſs of the characters, was 
leaſt defaced by theſe Gothic ornaments of Rouriſhes 
and foliage, wherewith the compilers, of theſe ſort 
of ſtructures do often indultriouſly obſcure che 
works of the learned. As much of it as I could read 4 
with any eaſe, I ſhall communicate to the reader, 
as follows. 
"COP 2 ough it is a kind of profanation to ap- 
proach your grace with ſo poor an offering, yet 
* when J reflect how acceptable a ſacrifice of fell 
fruits was to heaven, in the earlieſt and pureſt ages 
of religion, that they were honoured with ſolenuf 
feaſts, "and conſecrated to altars by a divine com- 
mand, *** upon that conſideration, as an argu} 
ment of particular zeal, I dedicate ** It is im. 
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« poſſible to behold you without adoring; yet dazzled. 
© and awed by the glory that ſurround you, men 
« feel a ſacred power, that reiines their flames, and 
6 renders them pure as thoſe we ought to offer to the 
Deity. ** The ſhrine is worthy the divinity that 


Ne 4: 


« inhabits it. In your grace we ſee what woman 
« was before ſhe fell, how nearly allied to the purity 
and perfection of angels. And WE ADORE 


AND BLESS THE GLORIOUS WORK! 


Undoubtedly theſe, and other periods of this moſt 
pious dedication, could not but convince the Ducheſs 
of what the eloquent authoreſs aſſures her at the end, 
that ſhe was her ſervant with moſt ardent devotion. 
1 think this a pattern of a new ſort of ſtyle, not yet 
taken-notice of by the critics,. which is above the - 
ſublime, and may be called the celeſtial; that is, 
ſt ſacred phraſes appropriated to the 


quality, As I am naturally emulous, I cannot but 
endeavour, in imitation of this lady, to be the in- 
ventor, or at leaſt the firſt producer of a new kind of. 
dedication, very different from her's and moſt others, 


X ſince it has not a word but what the author re- 


ligiouſly thinks-in.jt;z. It may ſerve for almoſt any 
book, either proſe or verſe, that has, is, or ſhall be 
publiſhed ; and might run in this manner. \Y 


The AUTHOR to HIMSELF. 


Mot Honoured & I R, | 
THESE labours, upon many conſiderations, ſe 
Properly belong to none as to you : firſt, as it 
was your moſt earneſt deſire alone that could prevail. 
upon me to make them public: then, as I am ſecure, 


rom that conſtant indulgence you have ever ſhewn 
so all which is mine, that Fo man will ſo readily 


take them into protection, or ſo zealouſly defend 


Bas them. Moreover, there is none can ſo ſoon diſcover 


com- 5 
argo1 
1s Im; 
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the beauties; and there are ſome parts, which it is 
poſſible few beſides yourſelf axe capable of unger- 
landing. Sir, the honour, affection, and value I: 

C3 Have. 
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have for you are beyond expreſſion; as great, J am 


fure, or greater, than any man elſe can bear you. 
As for any defecis which others may pretend to diſ- 
cover in you, I do faithfully declare I was never able 
to perceive them ; and doubt not but thoſe perſons 
are actuated purely by a ſpirit of malice or envy, 
the infeparable attendant on ſhining merit and parts, 
ſuch as I have always eſteemed yours to be. It may 
perhaps be looked upon as a kind,of violence to 
modeſty to ſay this to you in publié; but you nſay 


believe me it is no more than I have a thouſand 


times thought of you in private. Might I follow 


the impulſe of my ſoul, there is no ſubject I could 


launch into with more pleaſure than your panegyrie. 
But ſince ſomething is due to modeſty, let me con- 
clude, by telling you, that there is nothing ſo much 
I defire as to know you more thoroughly than I 
have yet the happineſs of doing. I may then hope 
to be capable to'do you ſome real ſervice ; but till 


then, can only aſſure you that I ſhall continue to be, 


as I am more than any man alive, 
| Deareſt S IR, | | 
Your affetionate friend, and 
The greateſt of your admirers. R 
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Laudantur ſimili prole puerperæ. 


Hor. Od. 5.1. 4. v. 23. 


The mother's virtues in the daughters ſhine. 


1 HAVE in my ſecond' paper mentioned the 
family into which I was retained by the friend 
of my youth, and given. the reader to underſtand, 
that my obligations to it are ſuch as might well 
naturalize me into the intereſts of it. They have 
indeed had their deſerved effect; and if it were 
poſſible for a man who has never entered into the 

ſtate 
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ſtate of marriage, to know the inſtincts of a kind 
father to an honourable and numerous houſe, I 
may ſay I have done it. I do not know but my 
regards, in ſome conſiderations, have been more 
uſeful than thoſe of a father ; and as I wanted all 
that tenderneſs, which is the bias of inclination in 
men towards their own offspring, I have had a 


greater command of reaſon when 1 was to judge of 


what concerned my wards; and conſequently was 
not prompted, by my partiality and fondneſs to- 
wards their perſons, to tranſgreſs. againſt their in- 
tereſts. _ | 33 

As the female part of a family is the more con- 
ſtant and immediate object of care and proteQion, 
and the more liable to misfortune or diſhonour, as 
being in themſelves more ſenſible of the former, and 
from cuſtom and opinion for leſs offences more ex- 
poſed to the latter, I ſhall begin with the more de- 


licate part of my guardianſhip, the women of the 


family of Lizard: The ancient and religious lady, 


the dowager of my friend Sir Ambroſe, has for ſome 
time eſtranged herſelf from converſation, and admits 
only of the viſits of her own family. The obſervation, 
That old people remember belt thoſe things which en- 
tered into theirthoughts when their memories were in 
their full. ſtrength and vigour, is very remarkably 
exemplified in this. good lady and myſelf when we 
are, in converſation. I chuſe indeed- to go thither, 
to divert any anxiety or wearineſs which at any time 
I find grow upon. me from any preſent buſineſs or 
care. It is ſaid that a little mirth and diverſion are 
what recreate the ſpirits upon thoſe occaſions; but 
there is a kind of ſorrow from which I draw a con- 


ſolation that ſtrengthens my faculties and enlarges 


my mind, beyond any thing that can flow from 
merriment. When we meet, we ſoon get over any 
occurrence which paſſed the day before, and are in 
a moment hurried back to thoſe days which only 
we call good ones. The paſſages of the times When 


we were in faſhion, with the countenances, beha- 


vicur, and jollity, ſo much forſooth above what 
any 


[ 
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any appear in now, are preſent to our imaginations, | 
and almoſt to our very eyes. This converſation re- | 
vives to us the memory of- a friend, that was more | 


than my brother to me; of a huſband, that was 
dearer than life to her. Diſcourſes about that dear 


and worthy man generally ſend her to her cloſet, | 
and me to the diſpatch of ſome neceſſary buſineſs, } 


which regards the remains, I would ſay the numerous 
deſcendants” of my generous friend. I am got, I 
know not how, out of what I was going to ſay of 
this lady : which was, that ſhe is far gone towards 
a. better world ; and I mention her only with re- 
ſpe& to this, as ſhe is the object of veneration to 


thoſe who are derived from her ; whoſe behaviour: 


towards her may be an example to others, and make 


the generality of young people apprehend, that 


when the ancient are paſt all offices of life, it is then 


the young are to exert themſelves in their moſt laud-} 


able duties towards them.. | 

The widow of Sir Marmaduke is to be conſidered 
in a very different view. My lady is not in the 
ſhining bloom of life, but at thoſe years, wherein 
the gratifications of an ample fortune, thoſe of 
. Pomp and equipage, of being much eſteemed, much 
viſited, and generally admired, are uſually more 
ſtrongly purſued than im younger days. In this 
condition the might very well- add the pleaſures of 
courtſhip, and the grateful perſecution of being fol- 
lowed by a crowd of lovers : but ſhe is an excellent 
mother, and a great economiſt ; which conſidera- 


tions, joined with the pleaſure of living her own 


way, preſerve her againſt the intruſion of. love. I 
will not ſay that my lady bas not a fecret vanity in 
being ſtill a fine woman, and neglecting thoſe ad- 


drefles, io which perhaps we in part owe her con- 


ſtancy in that her neglect. | 

Her daughter Jane, her eldeſt child of that ſex, 
is in the twenty-third year of her age; a lady who 
forms herſelf after the pattern of her mother: but, 
in my judgment, as ſhe happens to be extremely 


like her, ſhe ſometimes makes her court unſkilfully, 
in 
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in affecting that likeneſs in her very mien; which 
gives the mother an uneaſy ſenſe, that Mrs. Jane 
really is what her parent has a mind to continue to 
be. But it is poſſible I am too obſerving in this 
particular; and this might be overlooked in them 
both in reſpect to greater circumſtances : for Mrs. 
Jane is the right hand of her mother; it is her ſtu- 
dy and conſtant endeayour to aſſiſt her in the ma- 
nagement of her houſhold, to keep all idle whiſpers 
from her, and diſcourage them before they can 
come at her from any other hand ; to enforce every 
thing that makes for the merit of her brothers and 
filters towards her, as well as the diligence: and 
chearfulneſs of her ſervants. 
management that the whole family is governed; 
neither by love nor fear, but a certain reverence, 
which is compoſed of both. Mrs. Jane is what one 
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It is by Mrs. Jane's 


would call a perfect good young woman: but neither 
ſtrict piety, diligence in domeſtic affairs, or any 
other avocation, have preſerved her againſt love; 
which ſhe bears to a young gentleman of great ex- 
pectation, but ſmall fortune; at the ſame time that 
men of very great eſtates aſk her of her mother. 
My lady tells her, that prudence mult give way to 
paſſion: ſo that Mrs. Jane, if J cannot accommodate 
the matter, muſt conquer more than one pathon ; 
and, out of prudence, baniſh the man ſhe loves, and 
marry the man the hates. | 

The next daughter is Mrs. Annabella, who has a 
very lively wit, a great deal of good ſenſe, is very 
pretty; but gives me much trouble for her, from a 
certain diſhoneſt cunning I know in her. She can 
ſeem blind and careleſs, and full of herſelf only, and 


entertain with twenty affected vanities z whillt ſhe 


1s obſerving all the company, laying up Rore for 
ridicule; and, in a word, is ſelfiſh and intereſted, 
under all the agreeable qualities in the world. Alas, 
what ſhall 1 do with this girl ! 

Mrs. Cornelia paſſes her time very müch in 
reading, and that with ſo great an attention, that 
gives her the air of a ſtudent, and has an ill effect 
upon 
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upon her, as ſhe is a fine young woman. The giddy} 
part of the ſex will have it ſhe is in love: none will 
allow that ſhe affects ſo much being alone but for 
want of particular company. I have railed at ro- 
mances before her, for fear of her falling into thoſe 
deep ſtudies. She has fallen in with my humour 
that way for the time; but, I know not how, my 
imprudent prohibition, has, it ry only excited i 
her curioſity : and I am afraid ſhe is better read 
than I know of; for ſhe ſaid of a glaſs of water inf 
which ſhe was going to waſh her hands, after dinner, | 
dipping her fingers with a pretty lovely air, It i: e 
* cryſtalline.” I ſhall examine further, and wait 
for clearer proofs. DEC 

Mrs. Betty is (1 cannot by what means or methods 


in the town. She knows all that matter of my Lordi 
ſuch a one's leading my Lady ſuch a one out from 
the play; ſhe is prodigiouſly acquainted, all of af 
ſudden, with the world; and aſked her ſiſter Jane 
t'other day in an argument, Dear ſiſter, how. 
* ſhould you know any thing that hear potjung 1 


2 


— — ty 


like her maid. 3 | 
Mrs. Mary, the youngeſt daughter, whom they | 
rally, and call Mrs. Ironſide, becauſe I have named 
her the Sparkler, is the very quinteſſence of good. 
nature and generoſity. She is the perfect picture of 
her grandfather; and if one can imagine, all good 
qualities which adorn human life become feminine; 
the ſeeds, ny, the bloſſom of them, are apparent 
in Mrs. Mary. It is a weakneſs I cannot get over, 
(for how ridiculous is a regard to the bodily perfec · 
tions of a man who 1s Jad ?) but 1 cannot reſiſt the 
partiality to this child for being ſo like her grand. 
father. How often have I turned from her, to hide 
the melting of my heart when ſhe has been talking to 
me! I am ſure the child has no ſkill in it; for arti 
fice could not dwell under that vitage : but if 1 am 
abſent a day from the family, ſhe is ſure to be at 
my 
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y lodging the next morning to know what is the 
matter. 

At the head of theſe children who have very 
plentiful fortunes, provided they marry with mine 
and their mother's conſent, is my Lady Lizard; 
ho, you cannot doubt, is very well viſited. Sir 
illiamOger, and his fon almoſt at age, are frequently 


read t our houſe, on a double conſideration. The Knight 
er in s willing (for ſo he very gallantly expreſſes himſelf) 
mer, % marry the mother; qr ell conſent, whether that 
It i; e ſo or not, that his ſon Oliver ſhall take any one 
wait pf the daughters Noll likes beſt. | 


Mr. Rigburt, of the ſame county, who gives in his 


hods ſtate much larger, and his fnily more ancient, 
jafſes pffers to deal with us for two daughters. 
Lord Sir Harry Pandolf has writ word from his ſeat in 


he country, that he alſo is much inclined to an 
lance with the Lizards, which he has declared in 
he following letter to my Lady. She ſhewed it me 
is morning. 


from 
of al 
Jane 
how 

hung =_ Madam, = | * 
8 HAVE heard your daughters very well ſpoken 

of; and though I have very great offers in my 


| 
they 
2 neighbourhood, and heard the ſmall pox is 


amed 
* 11 ze them; provided that, by your Ladythip's 
good nſwer, and your liking of the rent- roll which 1 ſend 
mine; Perewith, your Ladyſhip aſſures me he ſhall have 
baren - of them; for | don't think to have my ſon 
over, efuſed by any woman. And ſo, Madam, I con- 
_—_ · Nude, 785 
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Your moſi Humble Servant, 
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ery rife at London, I will ſend my eldeſt ſon to 
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No 6. Wedneſday, March 18. 


TFT HAVE diſpatched my young women, and the 
town has them among them. It is neceſſary for 
the elucidgtion of my future diſcourſes, which I de- 
fire may be denominated, as they are the precepts of 
a guardian, Mr. Ironſide's precautions: I ſay, it is, 
after what has been already declared, in the next 
place, neceffary to give an account of the males of 
this worthy family, whoſe annals 1 am writing. 
The affairs of women being chiefly domeſtic, 
and not made up of ſo many circumſtances as the 
duties. of men are, | fear I cannot diſpatch the ac- 
count of the ales under my care in ſo few words as 
I did the explanation which regarded my women. 
Sir Harry Lizard, of the county of Northampton, 
ſon and heir of the late Sir Marmaduke, is now en- 
tered upon the twenty-fixth year of his age, and is 
now at his ſeat in the country. | 
The eſtate at preſent in his hands is above three 


| thouſand a- year, after payment of taxes, and/ all 


neceſſary charges whatſoever. He is a man of good 
underſtanding, but not at all what is uſually called 
a man of ſhining parts. His virtues are much 
greater than his accompliſhments, as to his converſa- 
tion. But when you ome to conſider his conduct 
with relation to his manners and fortune, it would 
be a very great injury not to allow him a very 
fine gentleman. It has been carefully provided in 
his education, that he ſhould be very ready at cal- 
culations. This gives him- a quick alarm inwardly 


upon all undertakings; and m a much ſhorter time 


than is uſua! with men who are not verſed in buſineſs, 
he is maſter of the queſtion before him, and can in- 
ſtantly inform himſelf with great exactneſs in the 
matter of profit or lois that ſhall ariſe from any thing 
propoſed to him. The ſame capacity, joined to an 
honeſt nature, makes him very juſt to other men as 
well as to himſelf. His payments are very punctual F 
an 
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and I dare anſwer he never did, or ever will under- 
take any piece of building, or any ornamental improve- 
ment of his houſe, garden, park, or lands, before 
the money is in his own poeket, wherewith he is to 
pay for ſuch undertaking. He is too good to pur- 
chaſe labourers or artificers (as by this means he 
certainly could) at an under-rate; but he has by 
this means, what 1 think he deſerves from his ſupe- 
rior prudence, the choice of all who are moſt know- 
ing and able to ſerve him. With his ready money, 
the builder, maſon, and carpenter, are enabled to 
make their market of gentlemen in his neighbour- 
hood who inconſiderately employ them, and often 
pay their undertakers by ſale of ſome of their land: 
whereas, were the lands, on which thoſe improve- 
ments are made, ſold to the artificers, the buildings 
would be rated but as lumber in the purchaſe Sir 
Harry has for ever a year's income, to extend his 
charity, ſerve his pleaſures, or regale his friends. 
His ſervants, his cattle, his goods, ſpeak their maſter 
a rich man. 'Thoſe about his perſon, as his bailiff, 
the groom of his chamber, and his butler, have a 
chearful not a gay air. The ſervants below them 
ſeem to live in plenty but not in wantonnefs. As Sir 
Henry 1s a young man, and of an active diſpoſition, 
his beſt figure is on horſeback. But before I 
ipeak of that, I ſhould acquaint you, that, during his 
infancy, all the young gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood were welcome to a part of the houſe, which 
was called the ſchool ; where, at the charge of the 
family, there was a grammar maſter, a plain ſober 


man, maintained (with a ſalary, beſides his diet, of 


fifty pounds a-year) to inſtruct all ſuch children of 
gentlemen or lower people as wouldpartake of his edu- 


cation. As they grew up, they were allowed torideout 


with him upon his horſes. There were always ten 
or twelve for the ſaddle in readineſs to attend him 
and his favourites ; in the choice of whom he ſhew- 
ed a good diſpoſition, and diſtributed his kindneſs 
among them by turns with great good nature. All 
borſes, both for the ſaddle and ſwift draught, were 
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very well bitted; and a {kilful rider, with a riding- | 
houſe, wherein he the riding-maſter commanded, | 
had-it in orders to teach any gentleman's ſon of | 
the county that would pleaſe to learn that exerciſe. | 


We found our account m this proceeding, as well in 
real profit as in eſteem and power in the country: 
for as the whole ſhire 1s now poſſeſſed by gentlemen 
who owe Sir Harry a part of education, which they 
all value themſelves upon, their horſemanſhip, they 
prefer his horſes to all others; and it is 10 per cent. 
in the price of a ſteed, which appears to come out of 
his riding-houſe. 

By this means it is that Sir Harry, as I was go- 
ing to ſay, makes the beſt figure on horſeback : for 
his uſual hours of being in the field are well known; 
and at thoſe ſeaſons the neighbouring gentlemen, his 
friends and ſchool-tellows, take a pleaſure in giving 
him their company, with their ſervants well behaved, 
and horſes well commanded. 

I cannot enough applaud Sir Harry for a par- 
ticular care in his horſes. He not only bitts all 
which are ridden, but allo all which are for 
the coach or ſwift draught; for grace add: 
mightily to the price of ſtrength: and he finds 
his account in it at all markets, more eſpecially for 
the coach or troop horſes, of which that county pro- 


duces the moſt ſtrong and oſtentatious. To keep up | 


a breed for any uſe whatever, he gives plates for 
the beſt performing horſe in every way in which that 
animal can be ſerviceable. There is ſuch a prize for 
him that trots beſt, ſuch for the beſt walker, ſuch 
for the beſt galloper, ſuch for the beſt pacer; then 
for him who draws molt in ſuch a time to ſuch a 
place ; then to him that carries beſt ſuch a load on 
his back. He delights in this, and has an admi- 
rable fancy in the dreſs of the riders. Some admired 
country-girl is to hold the prize, her lovers to trot, 
and not to mend their pace into a gallop when they 
are out-trotted by a rival; ſome known country- 
wit to come upon the beſt pacer. Theſe. and the 
like little joyful arts gain him the love of all whc do 
not know his worth, and the eſteem of all who > 
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Sir Harry is no friend to the race-horſe ; he is of 
opinion it is humane that animals ſhould be put 
upon their utmoſt ſtrength and mettle for our diver- 
fion only. However, not to be particular, he puts 
in for the Queen's plate every year, with orders to 
his rider never to win or be diſtanced ; and, like a 
good country gentleman, ſays it is a fault in all 
miniſtries that they encourage no kind of horſes but 
thoſe which are ſwift. 

As I write lives, I dwell upon ſmall matters; being 
of opinion, with Plutarch, that little circumſtances 
ſhow the real men better than things of greater mo- 
ment. But good ceconomy is the characteriſtic of the 
Lizards. I remember a circumſtance about fix years 
ago, that gives me hopes he would one time or 
other make a figure in parliament; for he is a land- 
ed man, and conſiders his intereſt, though he is ſuch, 
to be imyvaired or promoted according to the ſtate of 
trade. When he was twenty years old, I took 
an opportunity, in his preſence, to aſk an intelligent 
woollen draper what he gave for that ſhop, the 
corner of Change-alley ? The ſhop is, I believe, 
fourteen feet long, and eight broad, I was anſwered, 
Ninety pound a-year, I took no notice: but the 
thought deſcended into the breaſt of Sir Harry; and 
I ſaw on his table the next morning a computation 
of the value of land in an ifland, conſiſting of ſo 
many miles, with ſo many good ports; the value of 
each part of the ſaid iſland, as it lay to ſuch ports, 
and produced ſuch commodities. The whole of his 
working was, to know why ſo few yards near the 
Change was ſo much better than ſo many acres in 
Northumptonſhire; and what thoſe acres in North- 
amptonſhire would be worth were there no trade at 
all in this iſland. 

It makes my heart ake when I think of this young 
man, and conlider upon what plaia maxims, and in 
what ordinary methods, men of eſtate may do good 
wherever they are ſeated, that ſo many ſhould be 
what they are. It is certain, that the arts which 
purchaſe wealth or fame will maintain them ; and 
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I attribute, the ſplendor and long continuance of this 
family to* the felicity of having the genius of the 
founder of it run through all his male line. Old Sir 
Harry, the great-grandfather of this gentleman, has 


written in his own hand, upon all the deeds which 


he ever ſigned, in the humour of that ſententious 


age, this ſentence : * There are four good mothers, 
of whom are often born four unhappy daughters: 


« Truth begets Hatred ; Happineſs, Pride ; Security, 


Danger; and Familiarity, Contempt.“ 


No 57. Thurſday, March 19. 


Vita citat 


Properat curſu 


Senec. Trag. 


Ll 


With ſpeedy ſtep life poſts away. 


| THIS morning did myſelf the honour to viſit 
I Lady Lizard, and took my chair at the tea-table; 
at the upper end of which, that graceful woman, 
with her daughters about her, appeared to me with 


greater dignity than ever any figure, either of Venus | 


attended by. the graces, __ with her nymphs, or 

any other celeſtial who owes Her being to poetry. 
The diſcourſe we had there, none being preſent but 
our own family, conſiſted of private matters, which 
tended to the eſtabliſhment of theſe young ladies in 
the world. My Lady, I obſerved, had a mind to 
make mention of the propoſal to Mrs. Jane, of which 
the is very fond, and I as much avoided, as being 
equally againſt it. But it is by no means proper the 
young ladies ſhould obſerve we ever diſſent ; there: 
tore I turned the diſcourſe, by ſaying, it was time 
enough to think of marrying a young lady, who 
was but three and twenty, ten years hence. 'The 
whole table was alarmed at the aſſertion; and the 
Sparkler ſcalded her fingers, by leauing * 
or- 
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forward to look in my face. But my buſineſs at - 
preſent was to make my court to the mother : there- 
fore, without regarding the reſentment in the looks 
of the children, Madam, ſaid I, there is a petulant 
and haſty manner practiſed m this age in hurrying 
away the life of woman, and confining the grace 
and principal action of it to thoſe years wherein 
reaſon and diſcretion are moſt feeble, humour and 
paſſion moſt powerful. From the time a young wo- 
man of quality has firſt appeared in the drawing- 
room, raiſed a whiſper and. curioſity of the men 
about her, had her health. drank in gay companies, 
and diſtinguiſhed at public afſemblies ; I'fay, Madam, 
if within three or four years of her firſt appearance 
in town ſhe is not diſpoſed of, her beauty is grown 
familiar, her eyes are diſarmed, and we ſeldom after 
hear her mentioned but with indifference. What 
doubles my grief on this occaſion is, that the more 
diſcreetly the lady behaves herſelf, the ſooner is her 
glory extinguiſhed. Now, Madam, if merit had a 
greater weight in cur thoughts when we form 
to ourſelves agreeable characters of women, men 
would think, in making their choices, of ſuch 
as would take care of, as well as ſupply child- 
ren for the nurſery. It was not thus in the 
illuſtrious days of good Queen Elizabeth. I was 
this morning turning over a folio, called The Com- 
plete Ambaſſador, conſiſting chiefly of letters from 
Lord Burleigh Earl of Leicetter, and Sir 'Thomas 
Smith. Sir Thomas writes a letter to Sir Francis 
Walſingham, full of learned gallantry, wherein you 
may obſerve he promiſes himſelf the French king's 
brother (who it ſeems was but a cold lover) would 
be quickened, by ſeeing the Queen in perſon, who 
was then in the thirty-ninth year of her age, A 


certain ſobriety in thoughts, words, and actions, 


which was the praiſe of that age, kept the fire of 
love alive; and it burnt ſo equally, that it warmed; 
and preſerved, without tormenting and conſuming 
our beings. The letter I mention is as follows: 
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To the Right Worſbitſu Mr. Francis Walſingham, Am- 
bafſador, Reſident in France, 


n | 


1 AM ſorry that ſo good a matter ſhould, upon 


ſo nice a point, be deferred. We may ſay, that 
the lover will do little if he will not take the pains 
once to ſee his love; but ſhe muſt firſt ſay Vea, be- 
fore he ſee her, or ſhe him. Twenty ways might 
be deviſed why he might come over and be wel- 
come; and poſſibly do more in an hour than he 
may in two years. Cupido ille qui vincit omnia, in 
oculos igſidet, es ex oculis ejaculatur,. et in oculos utriuſque 
videndo non ſolum, ut ait poeta, fæmina virum, ſed vir 
feminam : That powerful being Cupid, who con- 
« quers all things, reſides in the eyes; he ſends out 
© all his darts = the eyes: by throwing glances 
at the eyes, (according to the poet), not only the 
« woman captivates the man, but alſo the man the 


woman.“ What force, I pray you, can hereſay, 


and I think, and I truſt, do in compariſon of that, 
eum preſens præſentem tuetur et alloquitur, et furore forſi- 
tan amoris duftus amplectitur ; * when they face to 
face fee and converſe with each other, and the 
lover, in an ecſtaſy not to be commanded, ſnatches 


an embrace,” and ſaith to himſelf, and openly, | 


that ſhe may hear, Teneone te me, an etiamnurs ſomno 
volunt femine videri cogi ad id quod maximum cupiunt ? 
Are you in my arms, my fair one, or do we both 
dream; and will women even in their ſleep ſeem 
forced to what they moſt defire ?? If we be cold, 
it is our part; beſides the perſon, the ſex requireth 
it. Why are you cold? Is it not a young man's 
part to be bold, courageous, and to adventure ? If 
he ſhould have, he ſhould have but honorificam re- 
pulſum; even a repulſe here is glorious.“ The 
worſt that can be ſaid of him is but as of Phaeton, 
Quam ft non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit auſis: Though 
* he could not command the chariot of the ſun, 

his 
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is fall from it was illuſtrious.” So far as I con- 
Ms 3Y 


eive, Hec eft ſola noflra anchora, hec jacenda eft in nobis 
lea: This is our only anchor, this dye muſt be 
thrown.“ In our inſtability, Unum momentum eſt. 
no momento perfetum fatum, ac ditam ſtabilitatem facere 
poteft : * One lucky moment would crown and fix all.” 
his, or elſe nothing is to be looked for but con- 
inual dalliance and doubtfulneſs, ſo far as I can 


Lee. 
ingworth, Yo; ; 
3 I ; ; "4 EO 


Thomas SMITH» 


Though my Lady was in very good humour upon 
he inſinuation, that according to the Eliſabeth. 
ſcheme, ſhe was but juſt advanced above the charac- 
er ef a girl; I found the reſt of the company as 
much diſheartened, that they were ſtill but mere 
girls. I went on, therefore, to attribute the im- 
mature marriages which are ſolemnized in our days, 
o the importunity of the men; which made it im- 
poſſible for young ladies to remain virgins ſo long 
as they wiſhed from their own inclinations, and the- 
freedom of a ſingle life. 

There is no time of our life, under what character 
ſoever, in which men can wholly diveſt themſelves. 
of an ambition to be in the favour of women. Car- 
dan, a grave philoſopher and phyſician, confeſſes, 
in one of his chapters, that though he had ſuffered, 
poverty, repulſes, calumnies, and a long ſeries of. 
afflictions, he never was thoroughly dejected, and 
impatient of life itſelf, but under a calamity which. 
Whe ſuffered from the beginning of his twenty-firſt 

to the end of his thirtieth year. He tells us that: 

the raillery he ſuffered from others, and the con- 
tempt which he had of himſelf, were afflictions beyond 
expreſſion. I mention this only as an argument extort- 
ed from this good and grave man, to ſupport my opi- 
nion of the irreſiſtible power of women. He adds 
in the ſame chapter, that there are ten thouſand 
affliction⸗ 
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afflictions and diſaſters attend the paſſion itſelf ; that 
an idle word imprudently repeated by a fair woman, 
and vaſt expences to ſupport her folly and vanity, 
every day reduce men to poverty and death ; but he 
makes them of little confideration. to the miſerable 
and inſignificant condition of being incapable of their 
favour. 5 

I make no manner of difficulty of profeſſing I am 
not ſurpriſed, that the author, has expreſſed himſelf 
after this manner with relation to love; the heroic 
chaſtity, ſo frequently profeſſed by humoriſts of the 
fair ſex, generally ends in an unworthy choice, after 
having overlooked overtures to their advantage, 
It is for this reaſon that I would endeavour to 
direct, and not pretend to eradicate the inclinations 
of the ſexes to each other. Daily experience ſhews 
us, that the moſt rude ruſtic grows human as ſoon as 
he is inſpired by this paſſion. It gives a new grace 
to our manners, a new dignity to our minds, a new 
viſage to our perſons. Whether we are inclined to 
liberal arts, to arms, or addreſs in our exerciſe, our 
improvement is haſtened by a particular object whom 
we would pleaſe. Chearfulneſs, gentleneſs, for- 
titude, liberality, magnificence, and all the virtues 
which adorn men, which inſpire heroes, are molt 
conipicuous in lovers. I ſpeak of love as when ſuch 
as are in this company are the objects of it, who can 
beſtow upon their huſbands (if they follow their ex- 
cellent mother) all its joys without any of its, 
anxieties. 
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—— Animum rege. Hor. Ep. 2.1.1, v. 62. 


Govern the mind. 


\ Guardian cannot beſtow his time in any office 
more ſuitable to his character, than in repre- 
ſenting the diſaſters to which we are expoſed by the 
irregularity. 
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"at . irregularity of our paſſions. I think I ſpeak of this 


in, matter in a way not yet taken notice of, when 1 ob- 
ty, ſerve that they make men do things unworthy of 
he thoſe very paſſions. I ſhall illuſtrate this by a ſtory 
ble I have lately read in The Royal commentaries of 
err Peru; wherein you behold an oppreſſor a moſt con- 

temptible creature after his power is at an end; and 
am 4 perſon he oppreiled, ſo wholly intent upon revenge 


till he had obtained it, that in the purſuit of it he 
utterly neglected his own ſafety; but, when that 
motive of revenge was at an end, returned to a 
ſenſe of danger, in ſuch a manner as to be unable to 
lay hold of occaſions which offered themſelves for 
certain ſecurity, and expoſe himſelf from fear to ap- 
parent hazard. The motives which I ſpeak of, are 
not indeed ſo much to be called paſſions as ill 
habits ariſing from paſſions ; ſuch as pride and re- 
venge, which are improvements of our infirmities, 
and are methinks but ſcorn and anger regularly 
conducted. But to my ſtory : t 
Licenciado Eſquivel, governor of the city of. 
Potocſi, commanded 2co men to march out of that 
garriſon towards the kingdom of Tuckman, with 
{tri& orders to uſe no Indians in carrying their bag- 
gage; and placed himſelf in a convenient ſtation 
without the gates, to oblerve how his orders were 
put in execution. He found they were wholly ne- 
glected, and that Indians were laden with the bag- 
gage of the Spaniards; but thought fit to let them 
march by, till the laſt rank came up, out of which he 
ſeized one man, called Aguire, ho had two Indians 
3 laden with his goods. Within a few days after he was 
taken in arreſt ; he was ſentenced to receive 200 
ſtripes. Aguire repreſented by his friends, that he 
was brother of a gentleman who had in his country 
=; an eſtate with vaſlalages of Indians, and hoped his 
birth would exempt him trom a puniſhment of ſo 
much indignity. Licenciado perſiſted in the kind of 
puniſhment he had already pronounced. Upon which 
ce Aguire petitioned that it might be altered to one 
pre · chat he ſhould not ſurvive; and though a gentleman, 
the and 
ity, 
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and from that quality not liable to ſuffer ſo igno- 
minious a death, humbly beſought his Excellency 
that he might be hanged. But though Licenciado 
appeared all his life, before he came into power, a 
perſon of an eaſy and tractable diſpoſition, he was ſo 
changed by his office, that theſe applications. from 
the unfortunate Aguire did but the more gratify his 
inſolence ; and during the very time of their me- 
diation for the priſoner, he inſulted them alſo, by 
commanding, with a haughty tone, that his orders 
ſhould be executed that very inſtant. This, as it is 
uſual on ſuch occaſions, made the whole town flock 
together. But the principal inhabitants, abhorring 
the ſeverity of Licenciado, and pitying a gentleman 
in the condition of Aguire, went in a body, and 
beſought the governor to ſuſpend, if not remit, the 
punifkment. Their importunities prevailed on him | 


( 
to defer the execution for eight days; but when i 
they came to the priſon with his warrant, they found a 
Aguire already brought forth, ſtripped, and mount- Wh / 
ed on an aſs, which is the poſture wherein the baſeſt v 
criminals are whipped in that city. His friends b 
cried out, Take him off, take him off;* and pro- MW b 
claimed their order for ſuſpending his puniſhment. h 
But the youth, when he heard that it was only put f 
off for eight days, rejected the favour, and ſaid, l. 
All my endeavours have been to keep myſelf from Wt 
mounting this beaſt, and from the ſhame of being Hv 
© ſeen naked; but ſince things are come thus far, l 
© let the ſentence proceed; which will be leſs than f 
© the fears and apprehenſions I ſhall have in theſe Wc 
eight days enſuing. Beſides, I thall not need to 
give further*trouble to my friends for interceſſion Wl * 
© on my behalf, which is likely to be as ineffetual W* 
© as what hath already paſſed.“ After he had ſail . 
this, the als was whipped forward, and Aguire ran Hf. 
the gantlet, according to the ſentence The calm Wi 
manner with which he reſigned himſelf, when he found Ma 
his diſgrace muit be, and the ſcorn of dallying with WW » 
it under a ſuſpenſion of a few days, which mercy n 


was but anotherformotthe governor's cruelty, made it 
viſible 


iſible 
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viſible that he took comfort in ſome ſecret reſolution 
to avenge the affront. | 
Afﬀter this indignity, Aguire could not be per- 
ſuaded (though the inhabitants of Potoeſi often im- 
portuned him from the ſpirit they ſaw in him) to go 
upon any military undertaking, but excuſed himſelf, 


with a modeſt ſadneſs in his countenance, ſaying, - 


That after ſuch a ſhame as his was, death muſt 


© be his only remedy and conſolation, which he 

« would endeavour to obtain as ſoon as poſhble.? 
Under this melancholy he remained in Peru, until 
the time in which the office of Eſquivel expired. 
After which, like a deſperate man, he purſued and 
followed him, watching an opportunity to kill him, 
and wipe off the ſhame of the late affront. Eſquivel, 
being informed of this deſperate reſolution by his 
friends, endeavoured to avoid his enemy, and took a 
journey of three or four hundred league from him, 
ſuppoſing that Aguire would not purſue him at ſuch 
a diſtance. But Eſquivels flight did but increaſe 
Aguire's ſpeed in following. The firſt journey 
which Eſquivel took was to the city of Los Reyes, 
being three hundred and twenty leagues diſtant; 
but in leſs than fifteen days Aguire was there with 
him. Whereupon Eſquivel took another flight, as 
far as to the city of Quito, being four hundred 
leagues diltant from Los Reyes; but in a little more 
than twenty days Aguire was again with him: 
which being intimated t Eſquivel, he took another 
leap as far az Cozco, which is five hundred leagues 
from Quito; but in a few days after he arrived there, 
came allo Aguire travelling all the way on foot, 
without ſhoes or ſtockings, ſaying, * That it became 
not the condition of awhippedraſcaltotravelonhorſe- 
back, or appear amongſt men.” In this manner did 
Azuire haunt and purſue Eſguivel for three years and 
four months ; who being now tired and wearied with 
o many long and tedious journeys, reſolved to fix his 
abode at Cozco, where he believed that Aguire 
would ſcarce adventuie to attempt any thing againſt 
him for fear of the judge who governed that _ 
| wha 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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who was a ſevere man, impartial and inflexible in all 
his proceedings; and accordingly took a lodging in 


the middle of the ſtreet of the great church, where 


he lived with great care and caution, wearing a coat 
of mail under his upper coat, and went always arm- 
ed with his ſword and dagger, which are weapons 
not agreeable to his profeſſion. However, Aguire 
followed hither alſo; and having in vain dogged 
him from place to place, day after day, he reſolved 
to make the attempt upon him in his own houſe ; 
which he entered, and wandered from room to room, 
till at laſt he came to his ſtudy, where Licenciado 
lay on a couch aſleep. Aguire ſtabbed him with his 
dagger with great tranquillity, and very leiſurely 
wounded him in other parts of the body, which were 
not covered by his coat of mail. He went out of 
the houſe in ſafety ; but as his reſentment was ſated, 
he now began to reflect upon the inexorable temper 
of the governor of the place. Under this appre- 
henſion he had not compoſure enough to fly to a 


ſanctuary, which was near the place where he com- 


mitted the fact, but ran into the ſtreet, frantic and 
diſtracted, proclaiming himſelf a criminal, by cry- 
ing out, Hide me, hide me. | 

The wretched fate and poor behaviour of Licenci- 
ado, in flying his country to avoid the ſame perſon 
whom he had before treated with ſo much inſolence, 
and the high reſentment of a man ſo inconſiderable 
as Aguire, when much injured, are good admoni- 
tions to little ſpirits in exalted ſtations to take care 
how they treat brave men in low condition, . 


e o „ „ 


e 


D 
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In tantas brevi creverant opes, ſeu maritimis ſeu terreſtribus 
fructibus, ſen *multitudinis incremento, ſeu ſanQitate dif- 
ciplinæ. ; Liv. 


They roſe in a ſhort time to that pitch of wealth and grandeur, 
by means of an extenſive commerce both by ſea and land, 
hy an increaſe of the people, and by the rigour of their laws 
and diſcipline. On 


| ANY of the ſubjects of my papers will conſiſt 


of ſuch things as I have gathered from the 
converſation, or learned from the conduct of a gentle- 
man who has been very converſant in our tamily, 
by name Mr. Charwell. This perſon was formerly 
a merchant in this city, who, by exa& economy, 
great frugality, and very fortunate adventures, was 
about twenty years ſince, and the fortieth year of 
his age, arrived at the eſtate which we uſually call 
a plumb. This was a ſum ſo much beyond his firſt 
ambition, that he then reſolved to retire from the 
town, and the buſineſs of it together. Accordingly 
he laid out one half of his money upon the purchaſe 
of a nobleman's eſtate, not many miles diſtant from 
the country-ſeat of my Lady Lizard. From this 
neighbourhood our firſt acquaintance began, and has 
ever ſince been continued with equal application on 
both ſides. Mr. Charwell vilits very few gentlemen 
in the country; his moſt frequent airings in the 
ſummer- time are viſits to my lady Lizard: and if 
ever his affairs bring him up to town during the 
winter, as ſoon as theſe are diſpatched, he is ſure to 
dine at her houſe, or to make one at her tea-table, 
to take her commands for the country. 

I ſhall hardly be able to give an account how this 
gentleman has employed © twenty years ſince he 
has made the purchaſe 1 have mentioned, without 
irit deſcribing the conditions of the eſtate, 
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The eſtate then conſiſted of a good large old houſe, 
a park of 200 acres, 809 acres more of land di- 
vided into farms; the land not barren, but the 
country very thin of people, and theſe the only con- 
ſumers of the wheat and barley that grew upon the 
premiſes; a river running by the houſe, which was 
in the centre of the.eſtate, but the ſame not navigable, 
and the rendering it navigable had been oppoſed by 
the generality of the whole country ; the roads ex- 
ceſſive bad, and no poſſibility of getting off the 
tenants .corn, but at ſuch a price of carriage as 
would exceed the whole value when it came to 
market; the underwoods all deſtroyed, to lay the 
country open to my Lord's pleaſures ; but there was 
indeed the leis want of this fewel, there being large 
coal-pit- in the eſtate, within two miles of the houſe ; 
and ſuch a plenty of coals as was ſufficient for whole 
counties. But then the want of water-carriage 
made theſe alſo a mere drug, and almoſt every man's 
for fetching. Many timber trees were {till ſtanding 
only for want of chapmen, very little being uſed 
for building in a country ſo thin of people; and thoſe MF * 
at a greater diſtance being in no likelihood of buying 
pennyworths, if they mult be at the charge ot © 
land- carriage. Yet every tree was valued at a much *© 
greater price than-would be given for it in the place; 
Jo was every acre of land in the park; and as for 
the tenants, they were all racked to extremity, and 


almoſt every one of them beggars. All theſe things 

Mr. Charwell knew very well; yet was not diſcou— 
raged from going on with his purchaſe. 0 
But, in the firſt place, he re;olved that a hundred h 
in family ſhould not ruin him, as it had done his pre P 
deceſſor: therefore, pretending to diſlike the ſitua tt 
* 


tion of the old houſe, he made choice of another at 
a mile diſtance higher up the river, at a corner d 
the park, where, at the expence of 4 or 5o00c 1. and 
all the ornaments of the old houſe, he built a ne 
one, with all convenient offices, more ſuitable t 
his revenues, yet not much larger than my Lord 
dog-kennel, and a great deal leſs than his Lordſhip! 
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The next thing was to reduce his park. He took: 
down a great many pales, and with theſe incloſed* 
only 200 acres of it near adjoining to his new houſe, 
The reſt he converted to breeding cattle, which. 
yielded greater profit. 

The tenants began now to be very much diſſatisfi- 
ed with the loſs of my Lord's family, which had 
been a conſtant market for great quantities of their 
corn, and with the diſparking ſo much land, by 
which proviſions were likely to be increaſed in ſo diſ- 
peopled a country. They were afraid they mult be 
obliged themſelves to conſume the whole product 
af their farms, and that they ſhould foon be un- 
done by the ceconomy and frugality of this gentle. - 
man. 33 
Mr. Char well was ſenſible their fears were but 
too juſt, and that if neither their goods could be 
carried off to diſtant markets, nor the markets 
brought home to their goods, his tenants muſt run 
away from their farms. He had no hopes of making 
the river navigable; which was a point that could 
not be obtained by all the intereſt of his predeceſſor, 
and was therefore not likely to be yielded up to a 
man who was not yet known in the country. All 
that was left for him, was to bring the market home 
to his tenants, which was the very thing he intended 
before he ventured upon his purchaſe. He had even 
then projected in his thoughts the plan of a great 
town juſt below the old houſe: he therefore pre- 
ſently ſet himſelf about the execution of this project. 

The thing has ſucceeded to his wiſh. In the ſpace - 
of twenty years, he is ſo fortunate as to ſee 1000 new 
houſes upon his eſtate, and at leaſt 5000 new 
people, men, women, and children, inhabitants of 
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thoſe houſes, who are comfortably ſubſiſted by their 


own labour, without charge to Mr. Charwell, and © 
to the great profit of his tenants. 
It cannot be imagined that ſuch a body of people 


can be ſubſiſted at leſs than 5 1. per head, or 25, o I. 
per annum; the greateſt part of which ſum is annually 


expended for proviſions amongſt the farmers of the 
next adjacent lands; and as the tenants of Mr. 


E-2: Charwell.: 
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Charwell are neareſt of all others to the market, they 
have the beſt prices for their goods by all that is 
ſaved in the carriage. - 

But ſome proviſions are of that nature that they 
will not bear a much longer carriage than from the 
extreme parts of his lands : and I think I have been 
told, that for the ſingle article of milk, at a pint 
every day for every houſe, his tenants take from this 
town not much leſs than 500 1. per annum. 


The ſoil of all kinds, which is made every year by 


the conſumption of fo great a town, I have heard has 
been valued at 20 I. per annum. If this be true, the 
eſtate of Mr. Charwell is ſo much improved in this 
very article; ſince all this is carried out upon his 
lands by the back carriage of thoſe very carts which 
are loaden by his tenants with proviſions, and other 
neceſſaries for the people. 

An hundred thouſand buſhels of coals are necef- 
ſary to ſupply ſo great a multitude with yearly fewel ; 
and as theſe are taken out of the coal-pits of Mr, 
Charwell, he receives a penny for every buſhel; ſo 


that this very article is an addition of 400 l. per an- 


num to his revenues. And as the town and people are 
every year increaſing, the revenues in the above- 
mentioned, and many other articles, are increaſing 
in proportion. | 

There is now no longer any want of the family of 
the predeceſſor. The conſumption of 5000 people 
1s greater than can be made by any fifty of the 
greateſt families in Great Britain. The tenants ſtand 
in no need of diſtant markets to take off the product 
of their farms; the people ſo near their own doors 
are already more than they are able to ſupply ; and 
what is wanting at home for this purpole, is ſup- 
plied from places at greater diſtance, at whatſoever 
price of carriage. | | 

All the farmers every where near the river are 
now, in their turn, for an act of parliament to make 
it navigable, that they may have an eaſy carriage 
for their corn to ſo good a market. The tenants of 
Mr. Charwell, that they may have the whole market 
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to themſelves, are almoſt the only perſons againſt 
it; but they will not be long able to oppoſe it. 


Their leaſes are near expiring; and as they are 


grown very rich, there are many other perſons ready 
to take their farms at more than double the preſent 
rents, even though the river ſhould be made navi- 
gable, and diſtant people let in to ſell their proviſions 
together with theſe farmers. 

As for Mr. Charwell himſelf, he is in no manner 
of pain leſt his lands ſhould fall in their value by the 
cheap carriage of proviſions from diſtant places to 
his town. He knows very well that cheapneſs of 


proviſions was one great means of bringing together 
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ſo great numbers, and that they mult be held to- 


gether by the ſame means. He ſeems to have no- 
thing more-in his thoughts, than to increaſe his 


town to ſuch an extent, that all the country for ten- 


miles round about ſhould be little enough to ſupply. 


it. He conſiders, that at how great a diſtance ſo- 
ever proviſions ſhall be brought thither, they muſt 
end at laſt in ſo much ſoil for his eſtate, and that 


the farmers of other lands will by this means con- 


tribute to the improvement of his own. 
But by what encouragements and rewards, by 


what arts and policies, and what ſort of people he 


has invited to live upon his eſtate, and how he has 
enabled them to ſubſiſt by their own labour, to the 


great improvement of his lands, will be the ſubjects - 


of ſome of my future precautions. 


Ta the Guarnian, 


Sig, 

Y your paper of Saturday laſt you gave the 
town hopes. that you will dedicate that day to 
religion. You could not begin it better than by 
warning your Pupils of - the poiſon vented under a 
pretence to free- thinking. If you can ſpare room in 
your next Saturday's paper for a few lines on the 
lame ſubject, theſe are 35 your diſpoſal. 

3; 


March 16. + 


I hap- 
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I happened to be preſent at a public converſation 
of ſome of the defenders of this diſcourſe of free- 
thinking, and others that differed from them ; where 
J had the diverſion of hearing the ſame men in one 
breath perſuade us to freedom of thought, and in 
the next offer to demonſtrate that we had no free. 
dom in any thing. One would think men ſhould 
bluſh to find themſelves entangled in a greater con- 
tradition than any the diſcourſe ridicules. This 
principle of free fatality, or neceſſary liberty, is 
a worthy fundamental of the new ſet; and in- 
deed this opinion is an evidence and clearneſs 
ſo nearly related to tranſubſtantation, that the 
ſame genius ſeems requiſite for either. It is fit 
the world ſhould know how far reaſon abandons 
men that would employ it againſt religion. Which 
intention, I hope, juſtifies this trouble from, 

SIR, | 
Your hearty well-wiſher, 
| MisaTHEvUsS; 


* 


No 10. Monday, March 23. 


Venit ad me ſæpe elamitan 
Veſtitu nimium indulges, nimium ineptus es, 
Nimium ipſe eſt durus præter æquumque et bonum. 
Ter. Adelpb. Act. 1. Sc. T. 


He is perpetually coming to me, and ringing in my ears, that 
I do wrong to indulge him ſo much in the article of dreſs: 
but the fault lies in. his own exceſſive and unreaſonable 
ſeverity. 


HEN I am in deep meditation, in order to 

give my wards proper precautions,. I have 

a principal regard to the prevalence of things which 

people of merit negle&, and from which thoſe of no 

merit raiſe to themſelves an eſteem. Of this nature 

is the buſineſs of dreſs. It is weak in a man of 

thought and reflection, to be either depreſſed 1 " 
de 


Us. 


Cc. T. 
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alted from the perfections or diſadvantages of his 
perſon. However, there is a reſpective conduct to 
de obſerved in the habit, according to the eminent 
diſtinction of the body, either way. A gay youth, 
in the poſſeſſion of an ample fortune, could not re- 
commend his underſtanding to thoſe who are not of 
his acquaintance more ſuddenly than by ſobriety 
in his habit. As this is winning at firſt tight, ſo a 
perſon gorgeouſly fine, which in itfelf ſhould avoid 
the attraction of the beholder's eyes, gives as imme- 
diate offence. | | 
I make it my buſineſs, when my. Lady Lizard's - 
youngeſt daughter, Miſs Molly, is making cloaths, . 
to conſider her from head to foot; and cannot be 
eaſy when there is any doubt lies upon me concernin 
the colour of a knot; or any &ther part of her head. | 
dreſs, . which, by its darkneſs or livelineſs, might 
too much allay or brighten her complexion. There 
is ſomething looſe in looking as well as you poſſibly 
can; but it is alſo a vice not to take care how you 
look. 
The indiſcretion of believing that great qualities 
make up for the want of things leſs conſiderable, is 
punithed too ſeverely in thoſe who are guilty of it: 
Every day's experience ſhews us, among variety of 
people with whom we are not acquainted, that we 
take impreſſions too favourable and too diſad van- 
tageous of men at firſt ſight from their habit. I take 
this to be a point of great conſideration; and I ſhall 
conſider it in my future precautions as ſuch. As to 
the female world, I ſhall give them my opinion at 
large, by way of comment, upon a new {uit of the 
Sparkler's, which is to come home next week. I 
deſign it a model for the ladies. She and I have had 
three private meetings about it. As to the men I am 
very glad to hear, being myſelf a fellow of Lin- 
coln- college, that there is at laſt in one of our uni- 
verſities riſen a happy genius for little things. It is 
extremely to be lamented, that hitherto we come from 
the college as unable to put on our on cloaths as we 
do from nurſe. We owe many misfortunes, and 
an 
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an unhappy backwardneſs in urging our way in the 
world, to the neglect of theſe leſs matters. For this 
reaſon, I ſhall authoriſe and ſupport the gentleman 
who writes me the following letter; and though, out of 
diffidence of the reception his propoſal ſhould meet 
with from me, he has given himſelf too ludicrous a 


figure, I doubt not but from his notices to make. 


men who cannot arrive at learning in that place, 
come from thence without appearing ignorant; and 


ſuch as can, to be truly knowing without appearing. 


bookiſh. 
To the GUARDIAN: 


Six, Oxford, March 18. 1712-13. 


T Foreſee that you will have many correſpon-. 

1 dents in this place; but as 1 have often obſerv- 
ed with grief of heart, that ſcholars are wretchedly 
ignorant in the ſcience I prefeſs, I flatter myſelf that 
my letter will gain a place in your papers. I have 
made it my ſtudy, Sir, in theſe ſeats of learning, to 
look into the nature of dreſs, and am what they call 


an academical beau. I have often lamented that I am 


obliged to wear a grave habit, ſince by that means 


I have not an opportunity to introduce . faſhions - 


amongſt our young gentlemen ; and ſo. am forced, 
contrary to my own inclinations, and the expecta- 
tion of all who know me, to appear in print. 1 have 
indeed met with ſome ſucceſs in the projects I have 
communicated to ſome ſparks with whom I am in- 
timate; and I cannot, without a ſecret triumph 
confeſs, that the ſleeves turned up with green velvet, 


waich now flouriſh throughout the univerſity, ſprung 


originally from my invention. . 

As it is neceſſary to have the head clear as well as 
the complexion, to be perfect in this part of learning, 
I rarely mingle with; the men, (for I abhor wine) 
but frequent the tea-tables of the ladies. I know 
every part of their dreſs, and can name all their 
things by their names. I am conſulted about every 
ornament they buy ; and, I ſpeak it without — 

ave 
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have a very pretty fancy to knots and the like. | 
Sometimes 1 take a needle and ſpot a piece of muſlin / 
for pretty Patty Croſs-ſtitch, who is my preſent; 
favourite; which, ſhe ſays, I do neatly enough; 


or read one of your papers, and explain the motto, 7 


which they all like mightily. But then 1 am a ſort 


of petty tyrant amongſt them; for I own I have me 


{ 


humours. If any thing be amiſs, they are ſure Mr. 


Sleek will find fault ; if any hoity-toity things make . 
a fuſs, they are ſure to be taken to pieces the next 


viſit. I am the dread of poor Celia, whoſe wrapping- 
gown is not right India; and am avoided by Thalef. 
tris in herſecond-hand manteau, which ſeveral maſters 
of arts think very fine, whereas I perceived it had 
been ſcoured with half an eye. | 


Thus have I endeavoured to improve my under. 


ſtanding, and am deſirous to communicate my in- 


nocent diſcoveries to thoſe who, like me, may diſ- 


tinguiſh themſelves more to advantage by their 


bodies than their minds. I do not think the pains 
J have taken in theſe my ſtudies thrown away; ſince 
by theſe means, though I am not very valuable, I 
am however not iildirevable: Would gentlemen 
but reflect upon what I ſay, they would take care 
to: make the beſt of themſelves; for I think it in- 
tolerable that a blockhead ſhould be a floven. 
Though every man cannot fill his head with learning, 
it is in any one's power to wear a pretty periwig. Let 
him who cannot ſay a witty thing keep his teeth 
white at leaſt; he who hath no knack at writing 
ſonnets, may however have a ſoft hand; and he 


may arch his eye-brows, who hath not ſtrength of 


genius for the mathematics. 

After the concluſion of the peace we ſhall un- 
doubtedly have new. faſhions from France; and I 
have ſome reaſon to think that ſome particularities 
in the garb of their abbes may be tranſplanted 
hither to advantage. What I find becoming in their 
dreſs, I hope I may, without the imputation of bein 
popiſhly inclined, adopt into our habits; but woul 
willnglyhave the authority of the Guardian to counte- 

nance 
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nance me in this harmleſs deſign. I would not 
hereby aſſume to myſelf a juriſdiction over any of our 
youth, but ſuch as are incapable of improvement 


any other way. As for the aukward creatures that. 
mind their ſtudies, I look upon them as irreclaim-. 


able : but over the aforementioned order. of men, I 
deſire a commiſſion from you to exerciſe: full 
authority. Hereby I ſhall be enabled, from time to 
time, to introduce ſeveral pretty oddnefles in the 
taking and tucking up of gowns,. to regulate the 
dimenſions of wigs, to vary the tufts upon caps, 
and to enlarge or narrow the hems of bands, as [I 
{ſhall think moſt for the public good. 

I have prepared a treatiſe againſt the cravat and 
bardaſh, which I am told is not ill done; and have 
thrown together ſome haſty obſervations upon 
ſtockings, which my friends aſſure me I need not be 
aſhamed of. But I ſhall not offer them to the 
public till they are approved of at our female club ; 
which I am the more willing to do, becauſe I am 
ſure of their praiſe ; for they own I underſtand theſe 
things better than they do. I ſhall herein be very 
proud of your encouragement ; for next to. keeping 


the univerſity clean, my greateſt ambition is to be | 


thought, 
Sig, LE 
Your moſ obedient humble ſervant, 
SIMON SLEEK, 
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No 11. Tueſday, March 24. 


Huc propius ma, 
Dum docco inſanire omnes, vos ordine adite. 
Hor. Sat. 3. I. 2. v. 80. 


Attend my lecture, whilſt I plainly ſhow, 
That all mankind are mad, from high to low. 


4 HERE is an oblique way of reproof, which 
takes off the ſharpneſs of it; and an ad- 
; dreſs 
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dreſs in flattery, which makes it agreeable though 
never ſo groſs. But of all flatterers, the molt ſkil- 
ful is he who can do what you like, without ſaying 
ary thing which argues you do it for his ſake ; the 
moſt winning circumſtance in the world being the 
conformity of manners. 1 ſpeak of this as a practice 
neceſſary in gaining people of ſenſe, who are not yet 
given up to ſelf-conceit. Thoſe who are far gone 
in admiration of themſelves need not be treated 
with ſo much delicacy. The following letter puts 
this matter in a pleaſant and uncommon light. The 
author of it attacks this vice with an air of com- 


pliance, and alarms us againſt it by exhorting us to 


. f 


To the Gu AR DIA x. 

Sis, EE 
S you profeſs to encourage all thoſe who any 

way contribute to the public good, I flatter 
myſelf I may claim your countenance and protection. 
I am by profeſſion a mad doctor, but of a peculiar 
kind; not of thoſe whoſe aim it is to remove phren- 
zies, but one who makes it my buſineſs to confer 
an agreeable madneſs on my fellow-creatures, for 
their mutual elight and benefit. Since it is agreed 
by the philoſophers that happineſs and miſery con- 
ſiſt chiefly in the imagination, nothing is more ne- 
ceſſary to mankind in general than this pleaſing 
delirium, which renders every one ſatisfied with him- 
felt, and perſuades him that all others are equally 


10. 


J have ſor ſeveral years, both at home and abroad, 
made this ſcience my particular ſtudy, which I may 
venture to ſay I have improved in almoſt all the 
courts of Europe ; and have reduced it into ſo ſafe 
and eaſy a method, as to practiſe it on both ſexes, 
of what diſpoſition, age or quality ſoever, with 


ſucceſs. What enables me to perſorm this great 
work, is the uic of my obſequium catholicon, or the 
grand elixir, to ſupport the ſpirits of human nature. 


£ This 
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This remedy is of the moſt grateful flavour in the Wl ” 
world, and agrees with all. taſtes whatever. It is K 
delicate to the ſenſes, delightful in the operation, c 
may be taken at all hours without confinement, and a 
is as properly given at a ball or playhouſe as in a * 
private chamber. It reſtores and vivifies the moſt Wl * 
dejected minds, corrects and extracts all that is pain- Wl © 
ful in the knowledge of a man's ſelf. One doſe of } 
it will inſtantly diſperſe itſelf through the whole MW © 
animal ſyſtem, diſſipate the firſt motions of diſtruſt 
ſo as never to return; and ſo exhilerate the brain, J 
and rarify the gloom of reflection, as to give the WF 
patients a new flow of ſpirits, a vivacity of behavi- 
our, and a pleaſing dependence upon their own ca» lt © 
Pacities. f 
Let a perſon be never ſo far gone, I adviſe bim Wl © 
not to deſpair ; even though he has been troubled Wl * 
many years with reſtleſs reflections, which by long MI” 
neglect have hardened into ſettled - conſideration. Bl 
Thoſe that have been ſtung with ſatyr, may here find 
a certain antidote, which infallibly diſperſes all the e 
remains of poiſon that has been left in the under- {MI ©! 
ſtanding by bad cures. It fortifies the heart againit I * 
the rancour of pamphlets, the inveteracy of epigrams, 
and the mortification of lampoons; as has been of- |M/" 
ten experienced by ſeveral perſons of both ſexes du- c! 
Ting the ſeaſons of Tunbridge and the Bath. d. 
could, as further inſtances of my ſucceſs, pro- Mer 
duce certificates and teſtimonials from the favour- H 
ites and ghoſtly fathers of the moſt eminent he 
princes of Europe; but ſhall content myſelf with the NA. 
mention of a ſcw cures, which I have performed by Mſe 
this my grand univerſal reſtorative, during the Hd. 


practice of one month only ſince I came. to this city. 


Cures in the month of February 1713. 


George Spondee, Eſq; poet, and inmate of the 
pariſh of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, fell into violent 
fits of the ſpleen upon a thin third night. He had 
been ſrighted into a vertigo by the ſound of catcalls 
onthe firſt day; andthefrequenthiſſings on the ſecond, 

made 
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raade him unable to endure the bare pronunciation 
of the letter S. I ſearched into the cauſes of his 
diſtemper, and by the preſcription of a doſe of my 
obſequium, prepared ſecundum artem, recovered him 
to his natural ſtate of madneſs. I caſt in at pro- 
it per intervals the words, Ill taſte of the town, Envy 
of critics, Bad performance of the actors, and the 
8 ke. He is fo perfectly cured that he has promiſed 


dle do bring another play upon the ſtage next winter. 

aſt A lady of profeſſed virtue, of the parith of St. 
in, MW James's Weſtminſter, who hath defired her name 
he may be concealed, having taken offence at a phraſe 
vi. of double meaning in converſation, undiſcovered by 


any other in the company, ſuddenly fell into a cold 
fit of modeſty. Upon a right application of praiſe 


um of her virtue, I threw the lady into an agreeable 
led Vaking dream, ſettled the fermentation of her blood 
ong into a warm charity, ſo as to make her look with 
zem. Patience on the very gentleman that offended. 

Bod Hilaria, of the parith of St. Giles's in the fields, a 
the coquette of long practice, was, by the reprimand 
2 of an old maiden, reduced to look grave in company, 
ink and deny herſelf the play of the — In ſhort, ſhe 
\ms, Nas brought to ſuch melancholy circumſtances, that 
\ of. Ihe would ſometimes unawares fall into devotion at 


church. I adviſed her to take a few innocent free- 
doms with occational kiſſes, preſcribed her the ex- 
pro- erciſe of the eyes, and immediately raiſed her to 
our. her former ſtate of life. She on a ſudden recovered 
nent her dimples, furled her fan, threw round her glances, 
h the Hand for theſe two Sundays laft paſt has not once been 
-d by cen in an attentive poſture. This the church-war- 
the dens are ready to atteſt upon oath. 

Andrew Terrour, of the Middle-Temple, Mohock, 
vas almoſt induced, by an aged bencher of the ſame 
houſe, to leave off bright converſation, and pore 
wer Cook upon Littleton. Ile was ſo ill that his 
hat began to flap, and he was ſeen one day in the 
Lit term at Weltminſter-hall. This patient had 
luite loſt his ſpirit of contradiction ; I, by the di- 
lillation of a few of my vivifying drops in his ear, 
Vor. I. + F drew 
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drew him from his lethargy, and reſtored him to his 
uſual vivacious miſunderitanding. He is at preſent 
very eaſy in his condition. 
I will not dwell upon the recital of the innume- 
rable cures I have performed within twenty days laſt | 
paſt, but rather proceed to exhort all perſons, 
of whatever age, complexion, or quality, to |} 
take as ſoon as poſſible of this my intellectual oil; 
which applied at the ear, ſeizes all the ſenſes with a 
moſt agreeable tranſport, and diſcovers its effects, 
not only to the ſatisfaction of the patient, but all 
who ccnverſe with, attend upon, or any way relate 
to him or her that receives the kindly infection. 
It is often adminiſtered by chamber-maids, valets, or 
any the molt 1gnorant domeſtic ; it being one peculiar | 
excellence of this my oil, that it is moſt prevalent the 
more unſkilſul the perſon is or appears who applies it. 
It is abſolutely neceſſary for ladies to take a doſe of 
it juſt before they take coach to go a-viſiting. | 
But I offend the public, as Horace ſaid, when I 
treſpaſs on any of your time. Give me leave then, 
Mr. Ironſide, to make you a preſent of a drachm or two 
of my oil, though I have cauſe to fear my preſcrip- | 
tions will not have the effect upon you I could wiſh: } 
therefore I do not endeavour to bribe you in my 
favour by the preſent of my oil, but wholly depend 
upon your public ſpirit and generoſity ; which I 
hope will recommend to the world the uſeful en- 
deavours of, SIR, 
» Your moſt obedient, moſt faithful, moſt devoted, 
moſt humble ſervant and admirer, 
GxATHO, 


* .* Beware of counterfeits, for ſuch are abroad. 


N. B. I teach the arcana of my art at reaſonable | 
rates to gentlemen of the univerſities, who deſire to 
be qualified for writing dedications; and to young 
lovers and fortune-hunters, to be paid at the day of 
marriage. I inſtruct perſons of bright capacities to 
flatter others, and thoſe of the meaneſt to flatter 
themſelves. 


I was the firſt inventor of pocket * 
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vel quia nil rectum, niſi quod placuit ſibi, ducunt: 
Vel quia turpe put ant parere minoribus. 
e | Hor. Ep. 1. 2 2. Ve 84. 


IMLTATED, 
You'd think no fools diſgrac'd the former reign, 
Did not ſome grave examples yet remain, 
Who ſcorn a lad ſhould match his father's ſkill, 
And having once been wrong will be ſo ſtill. Popes 


P 


HEN a poem makes its firſt appearance in 

the world, I have always obſerved that it 
gives employment to a greater number of critics 
than any other kind of writing. Whether it be that 
moſt men, at ſome time of their lives, have tried their 
talent that way, and thereby think they have a right ö 
to judge; or whether they imagine that their mak- 1 
ing ſhrewd obſervations upon the polite arts gives 3 
them a pretty figure ; or whether there may not be is 
ſome jealouſy and caution in beſtowing applauſe up- 
on thoſe who write chiefly for fame : whatever the 
reaſons be, we find few diſcouraged by the delicacy 
and danger of ſuch an undertaking. 

L think it certain, that molt men are naturally not 
only capable of being pleaſed with that which raiſes 
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3 agreeable pictures in the fancy, but willing alſo to 

le own it. But then there are many, who, by falſe 

nirer, . . 0 

3 applications of ſome rules ill underſtood, or out of 
| 4 deference to men whoſe opinions they value, have 

road, 


tormed to themſelves certain ſchemes and ſyſtems of 
able ſatisfaction, and will not be pleaſed out of their own 
ire to way. Theſe are not critics themſelves, but readers 
young of critics, who, without the labour of peruſing authors, 
day oi are able to give their characters in general; and 
ties to know juſt as much of the ſeveral ſpecies of poetry, 
flatter as thoſe who read books of geography do of the 
genius of this or -that people or nation. Theſe 
aſſes. gentlemen deliver their opinions ſententiouſly, and: 
3 in 
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in general terms; to which it being impoſſible rea- 


dily to frame complete anſwers, they have often the 
ſatisfaction of leaving the board in triumph. As 
young perſons, and particularly the ladies, are liable 
to be led aſide by theſe tyrants in wit, 1 ſhall ex- 
amine two or three of the many ſtratagems they aſe, 
and ſubjoin ſuch precautions as may hinder candid. 
read ers from being deceived thereby. 

The firſt 1 ſhall take notice of is an objection 
commonly offered, viz. That ſuch a poem bath 


indeed ſome good lines in it, but it is not a re- 


* gular piece.“ This for the moſt part is m_ by 
thoſe whoſe knowledge is drawn from ſome tamous 
French critics, who have written upon the epic 
poem, the drama, and the great kinds of poetry, 
which cannot ſubſiſt without great regularity ; but 
ought by no means to be required in odes, epiſtles, 
panegyrics, and the like, which naturally admit of 
greater liberties. The enthuſiaſm in odes, and the 
freedom of epiſtles, is rarely diſputed ; but I have 
often heard the poems upon public occaſions written 
in heroic verſe, which I chute to call panegyrics, ſe- 
verely cenſurcd upon this account; the reaſon where- 
of I cannot gueſs, unleſs it be, that becauſe they are 
written in the ſame kind of numbers and ſpirit as an 
epic poem, they onght therefore to have the ſame regu- 
larity. Now an epic poem, conſiſting chiefly in narrati- 
on, it is neceſſary that the incidents thould be related in 
the ſame order that they are ſuppoſed to have been 
tranſacted. But in works of the above-mentioned 
kind, there is no more reaſon that ſuch order ſhould 
be obſerved, than that an oration ſhould be as me- 
thodical as an hiſtory, I think it ſufficient that 
the great hints ſuggeſted from the ſubject be fo dif- 
poſed, that the firit may naturally prepare the read- 
er for what follows, and ſo on; and that their 
places cannot be changed without diſadvantage to 
the whole. I will add further, that ſometimes gentle 
deviations, ſometimes bold, and even abrupt di- 
greſſions, where the dignity of the ſubje& ſeems to 
give the impulſe, are proots of a noble genius; as 

Wind- 
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bs winding about, and returning artfully to the main 
e deſign, are marks of addreſs and dexterity. 
8 Another artifice made uſe of by pretenders to 
e criticiſm, is an inſinuation, That all that is good 
S is borrowed from the ancients.” This is very 
e, common in the mouths of pedants, and perhaps in 
d. their hearts too; but is often urged by men of no 
great learning, for reaſons very obvious. Now, 
YN nature being {till the ſame, it is impoſſible for any 
th modern writer to paint her otherwiſe than the ancients - 
e- have done. If, for example, I were to deſcribe the 
Dy general's horſe at the battle of. Blenheim, as my 
us fancy repreſented ſuch a noble beaſt, and that de- 
NC ſcription ſhould reſemble what Virgil hath drawn 
ry, for the horſe of his hero, it would be almoſt as ill- 
ut natured to urge that I had ſtolen my deſcription 


from Virgil, as to reproach the Duke of Marl- 
borough er fighting only like Eneas. All that the 
molt exquiſite judgment can perform, is out of that 
great variety of circumſtances wherein natural objects 
may be conſidered, to ſelect the moit beautiful; and 
to place images in ſuch views and lights as will 
affect the fancy after the moſt delightful manner. 
But over and above a juſt painting of nature, a 
learned reader will find a new beauty ſuperadded 
in a happy imitation of ſome famous ancient, as it 
revives in his mind the pleaſure he took in his firſt 
reading ſuch an author. Such copyings as theſe 
give that kind of double delight which we perceive, 
when we look 'upon the children of a beautiful 
couple; where the eye is not more charmed with. 
the ſymmetry of the parts, than the mind by ob- 
ſerving the reſemblance tranſmitted from parents to 
their offspring, and the mingled features of the 
father and the mother. The phraſes of haly writ, and 
alluſions to ſeveral paſſages in the inſpired writings, 
though not produced as proofs of doctrine, add 
majeſty and authority to the nobleſt diſcourſes of 
the pulpit : in like manner an imitation of the air of 
Homer and Virgil raiſes the dignity of modern 
3. 45 poetry, and makes it appear ſtately and venerable. 

yind- ; 1 The 
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The laſt obſervation J ſhall make at preſent, is up- 
on the diſguſt taken by thoſe critics who put on 
their cloaths prettily, and diflike every thing that is 
not written with eaſe. I hereby therefore give the 
genteel part of the learned world to underſtand, that 
every thought which is agreeable to nature, and ex- 
preſſed in language ſuitable to it, is written with 
eaſe. There are ſome things which mult be written 
with ſtrength, which nevertheleſs are eaſy. The 
ſtatue of the Gladiator, though repreſented in ſuch 
a poſture as ſtrains every mulcle, is as eaſy as that 
of Venus; becauſe the one expreſſes ſtrength and 
fury as naturally as the other, doth beauty and ſoft- 
neſs. The pafſions are ſometimes to be rouſed, as 
well as the fancy to be entertained ; and the ſoul 
to be exalted and enlarged, as well as ſoothed. This 
often requires a raiſed, figurative ſtyle ; which 
readers of low apprehenſions, or ſoft and languid 
diſpoſitions, having heard of the words fuſtian and 
bombaſt, are apt to reject as {tiff and affected lan- 

uage. But nature and reaſon appoint different garbs 
tor different things; and ſince I write this to the 
men of dreſs, I will aſk them, it a ſoldier who is to 
mount a breach thould be adorned like a beau who 
is ſpruced up for à ball? 


No 13 Thurſday, March 26. 


Pudore et liberalitate liberos 
Retinere ſatius elſe credo quam metu. 
Ter. Adelph. Act. 1. Sc. 1. 


I eſteem it better to keep children in awe by a ſenſe of ſhame, 
and a condeſcenſion to their mclinations, than by fear. 


HE reader has had ſome account of the whole 
family of the Lizards, except the younger 

fons, Theſe are the branches which ordinarily 
ipread themſelves, when they happen to be hopetul, 
inte 
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into other houſes, and new generations, as honoux- 
able, numerous, and wealthy, as thoſe from. whence 
they are derived. For this reaſon it is, that a very 
peculiar regard is to be had to their education. 

Young men, when they are good for any thing, 
and left to their own inclinations, delight either in 
thoſe accompliſhments we call their exerciſe, in the 
ſports of the field, or in letters. Mr. Thomas, the 
ſecond ſon, does not follow any of theſe with too 
deep an attention, but took to each-of them enough 
never to appear ungraceful or ignorant. This 
general inclination makes him the more agreeable, 
and faves him from the imputation of pedantry. 
His carriage is ſo eaſy, that he is acceptable to all 
with whom he converſes : he generally falls in with 
the inclination of his company, is never aſſuming, or 
prefers himſelf to others. Thus he always gains 
favour without envy, and has every man's good 
wiſhes. It is remarkable, that from his birth to 
this day, though he is now four and twenty, I do not 
remember that he has ever had a debate with any of 
his play-fellows or friends. 

His thoughts and preſent applications are to get 
into a court-hte ; for which, indeed, I cannot but 
think him peculiarly formed. For he has joined to 
this complacency of manners a great natural ſaga» 
city, and can very well diſtinguiſh between things 
and appearances, That. way of lite, wherein all 
men are rivals, demands great circumſpection to 
avoid controverſies ariſing from different intereſts; 
but he who is by nature of a flexible temper, has 
his work half done. 1 have been particularly pleaſed 
with his behaviour towards women. He has the 
ſkill, in their converſation, to converſe with them 
25 a man would with thoſe from whom he might 
have expectations, but without making requeſts I 
don't know that I ever heard him make what they 
call a compliment, or be particular in his addreſs 
to any lady; and yet 1 never heard any woman 
ipeak of him but with a peculiar regard. | believe 
he has been often beloved, but know not that he was 

ever 
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ever yet a lover. The great ſecret among them is 
to be amiable without deſign. He has a voluble 
ſpeech, a vacant countenance, and eaſy action, 
which repreſents the fact which he is relating with 
greater delight than it would have been preſent at 
the tranſaction he recounts, For you ſee it only 
your own way by the bare narration, but have the 
additional pleaſure of his ſenſe of it by his manner 
of repreſenting it. There are mixed in his talk ſo 
many pleaſant ironies, that things which deſerve the 
ſevereſt language are made ridiculous inſtead of 
odious, and you ſee every thing in the moſt good- 
natured aſpect it can bear. It is wonderfully en- 
tertaining to me to hear him ſo exquiſitely pleaſant, 
and never ſay an ill-natured thing. He is with all 
his acquaintance the perſon generally choſen to re- 
concile any difference; and if it be capable of ac- 
commodation, Tom Lizard is an unexceptionable 
referee. It has happened to him more than once, 
that he has been employed, by each oppoſite, in 
a private manner, to feel the pulſe of the adver- 
ſary ; and when each has propoſed the deciſion of 
the matter by any whom the other ſhould name, he 
has taken hold of the occaſion, and put on the 
authority aſſigned by them both, ſo ſeaſonably, that 
they have begun a new correſpondence with each 
other, fortified by his friendſhip, to whom they both 
owe the value they have for one another, and con- 
ſequently confer a greater meaſure of their own 
good will upon the interpoſer. I muſt repeat, that, 
above all, my young man is excellent at raiſing the 
ſubject on which he ſpeaks, and calling a light up- 
on it more agreeable to his company than they 
thought the ſubject was capable of. He avoids all 
emotion and violence, and never 1s. warm but on an 
affectionate occaſion. Gentleneſs is what peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhes him from other men, and it runs 
through all his words and actions. 

Mr. William, the next brother, is not of this 
ſmooth make, nor ſo ready to accommodate him- 
lelf to the humours and inclinations of other men, 

but 
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but to weigh what paſſes with ſome ſeverity. He is 
ever ſearching into the firſt ſprings and cauſes of any 
action or circumſtance, inſomuch that if it were net 
to be expected that experience and converſation 
would allay that humour, it muſt inevitably turn 
him to ridicule. But it is not proper to break in 
upon an inquiſitive temper, that is of uſe to him in 
the way of life Which he propoſes to himſelf; to wit, 
the ſtudy of the law, and the endeavour to arrive at 
a faculty in pleading. I have been very careful te 
kill in him any pretenſions to follow men already 
eminent, any farther than as their ſucceſs is an en 

couragement ; but make it my endeavour to cherith, 
in the principal and firſt place, his eager purſuit of 
ſolid knowledge in his profeſſion : for I think that 

clear conception will produce clear expreſſion, and 
clear expreſſion proper action. I never ſaw a man. 
ſpeak very well, where I could not apparently ob- 
ſerve this:; and it ſhall be a maxim with me till I 

ſee an inſtance to the contrary, When young and 
unexperienced men take any .-particular perſon for 
their pattern, they are apt to imitate them in fuch 

things, to which their want of knowledge makes 
them attribute ſucceſs, and not. to the real cauſes of 
it. Thus one may have an air which proceeds from 
a juſt ſutticiency and knowledge of the matter before 
him. which may naturally produce ſome motion of 
his head and body, which might become the hench 
better than the bar. How painfully wrong would 
this be in a youth at his firſt appearance, when it is 
not well even from the ſerjeant of the greateſt weight 
and dignity ? But I will at this time, with an hint 
only of his way of life, leave Mr. William at his 
ſtudy in the Temple. 

The youngelt ſon, Mr. John, 1s now in the twentieth 
year of his age, and has had the good fortune and 
honour to be choſen laſt election fellow of All-Souls 
college in Oxford. He is very graceful in his perſon ;, 
has height, ſtrength, vigour, and a certain chear- 
fulneſs and ferenity that creates a rt of love, 
which people at firſt ſight obſerve is ripening into 

| eſteem. 
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eſteem. He has a ſublime vein in poetry, and a 
warm manner in recommending either in ſpeech or 
writing, whatever he has earneſtly at heart. This 


excellent young man has devoted himſelf to the 


ſervice of his Creator; and with an aptitude to 


-every agreeable quality, and every happy talent, 


that could make a man ſhine in a court, or command 
in a camp, he is reſolved to go mto holy orders, 
He is inſpired with a true ſenſe of that function, 
when choſen from a regard to the intereſts of piety 
and virtue; and a ſcorn of whatever men call great 
in a tranſitory being, when it comes in competition 
with what is unchangeable and eternal.. Whatever 
men would undertake from a paſſion to glory, what- 
ever they would do for the ſervice of their country, 
this youth has a mind prepared to atchieve for the 
ſalvation of ſouls. What gives me great hopes that 
he will one day make an extraordinary figure in the 
Chriſtian world, is, that his invention, his memory, 
judgment, and imagination,. are always employed 
upon this one view; and I do not doubt but in my 
future precautions to preſent the youth of this age 
with more agreeable narrations, compiled by this 
yourg man on the ſubje& of heroic piety than 
any they can meet with in the legends of love and 
honour. 


— — 
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Nec ſit, qua ſit iter, nec ſi ſciat imperet. 
; Ovid. Met. J. 2. . 170. 


Nor did he know 


Which way to turn the reins, or where to go; 
Nor would the horſes, had he known obey. Addiſon. 


To the GUARDIAN. 
Six, 


— 


OU having in your firſt paper declared, among 
other things, that you will publiſh whatever 
you 


YM, 170. 
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you think may conduce to the advancement of the 
converiation of gentlemen, I cannot but hope you 
will give my young maſters, when I have told you 
their age, condition, and how they lead their lives, 
and who, though 1 ſay it, are as docile as any 
youths in Europe, a leſſon which they very much 
want, to reſtrain them from the infection of bad 
company, and ſquandering away their time in idle 
and unworthy. purſuits. A word from you, I am 
very well aſſured, will prevail more with them than 
any remonſtrance they will meet with at home. 
The eldeſt is now about ſeventeen years of age, and 
the younger fifteen, born of noble parentage, and 
to plentiful fortunes. They have a very good father 
and mother, and allo a governor ; but come very 
ſeldom (except againſt their wills) in the fight of any 
of them. That which I obſerve they have moſt re- 
lith to, is horſes and cock-ighting, which they too 
well underſtand, being almoſt poſitive at firſt ſight to tell 
you which horſe will win the match, and which cock 
the battle; and if you are of another opinion, will lay 
you what you pleaſe on their own ; and it is odds but 
you loſe. What I fear to be the greateſt prejudice 
to them, is their keeping much cloſer to their horſes 
heels than their books, and converſing more with 
their ſtable. men and lacquies than with their relations 
and gentlemen ; and, I apprehend, are at this time 
better ſkilled how to hold the reins and drive a 
coach, than to tranſlate a verſe in Virgil or Horace. 
For the other day taking a walk abroad they met ac- 
cidentally in the fields with two young ladies whoſe 
converſation they were very much pleaſed with; 
and being defirous to ingratiate themſelves further 
into their favour, prevailed with them, though they 
had never ſeen them before in their lives, to take 
the air in a coach of their father's which waited for 
them at the end of Gray's Inn lane. The youths 
ran with the wings of love, and ordered the coach. 
man to wait at the town's end till they came back. 
One of our young gentlemen got up before, and 
the other behind, to act the parts they had long, by 
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direction and example of their comrades, taking 

much pains to qualify themſelves for, and ſo gal- 

loped off. What theſe mean entertainments will 

end in, it is impoſſible to foreſee; but a precaution 

upon that ſubje& might prevent very great calamities 

in a very worthy. family, who take in your papers, 

and might perhaps be alarmed at what you lay before 
them upon this ſubject. I am, 
Sin, 

Your moſt humble ſervant, 
T. 8 


To the GUARDIAN. 


Six, | 

Writ to you on the 21ſt of this month, which 
you did not think fit to take notice-of. It gives 

me the greater trouble that you did not, becaule I 
am confident the father of the young lads whom 1 
mentioned would have conſidered how far what 
was ſaid in my letter concerned himſelf ; upon which 
it is now too late to reflect. His ingenious ſon, the 
coachman, aged ſeventeen years, has ſince that 
time ran away with, and married one of the girls I 
ſpoke of in my laſt. The manner of carrying on the 
mtrigue, as 1 have picked it out of the younger 
brother, who is almoſt ſixteen, ſtill a bachelor, was 
as follows : One of the young women whom they 
met in the fields ſeemed very mnch taken with my 
maſter, the elder ſon, and was prevailed with to go 
into a cake houſe not far off the town. The gir) it 
ſeems acted her part ſo well, ſo as to enamour the 
boy, and make him inquiſitive into her place of 
abode, with all other queſtions which were neceſſary 
toward further intimacy. The matter was ſo ma- 
raged, that the lad was made to believe there was no 
pethibility of converſing with her, by reaſon of a 
very ſevere mother, but with the utmoſt caution. 
What, it ſeems, made the mother, forſooth, the 
more ſuſpicious, was, that becauſe the men ſaid her 
daughter was pretty, ſomebody or other would per- 
| ſuade 
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2 ſuade her to marry while ſhe was too young to know 
nov to govern a family. By what I can learn, from 
1 Il pretences as ſhallow as this, the appeared ſo far 
n from having a deſign upon her lover, that it ſeemed 


es Ml impracticable to him to get her, except it were car- 
s, ried on with much ſecrecy and ſkill. Many were 
re the interviews theſe lovers had in four and twenty 
hours time; for it was managed by the mother 

that he ſhould run in and out as unobſerved by her, 

and the girl be called in every other inſtant into the 

8. next room, and rated (that ſhe could not ſtay in a 

place) in his hearing. The young gentleman was at 

Jait ſo much in love as to be thought by the daugh- 

ter engaged far enough to put it to the venture that 

: he could not live without her. It was now time for 
ich ¶ the mother to appear, who ſurpriſed the lovers to- 
gether in private, and baniſhed the youth her houſe. 
ſe I What is not in the power of love ? the charioteer, 


m I attended by his faithful friend the younger brother, 
hat got out the other morning a little earlier than or- 
nich diniry, and having made a ſudden friendſhip with a 

the lad of their own age, by the force of ten ſhillings, 
that Who drove an hackney-coach, the elder brother took 
ris 1 Whis polt on the coach-box, where he could a& with a 
1 the great deal of ſkill and dexterity, and waited at the 
ngcr corner of the ſtreet where his miſtreſs lived, in hopes 
was Wo! carrying her off under that diſguiſe, The whole 
they day was ſpent in expectation of an opportunity; but 
1 MY Wn many parts of it he had kind looks from a diſtant 
o $9 Wrindow which was anſwered by a brandiſh of his 
ir] it hip, and a compaſs taken to drive round, and ſhow 
the Wi. activity and readineſs to convey her where ſhe ſhould 
ce of Nemmand him. U pon the approach of the evening a 
eflary Tote was thrown into his coach by a porter, to ac- 
2 ma- uaint him that his miſtreſs and her mother ſhould 
"as NO Wake coach exactly at ſeven o'clock ; but that the 

of a Fiother was to be ſet down, and the daughter to go 
ution. Further, and call again. The happy minute came 
* * t laſt, when our hack had the happineſs to take in 
1 


is expected fare, attended by her mother, and the 
d per- Poung lady with whom he had firſt met her. The 
ſuade You. 1. P G mother 
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mother was ſet down in the Strand, and her daugh- 
ter ordered to call on her when ſhe came from her 
couſin's an hour afterwards. The mother was not ſo 
unſkilful as not to have inſtructed her daughter whom 
to ſend for, and how to behave herſelf when her lover 
ſhould urge her confent. We yet know no farther 
particulars, but that my young maſter was married 
laſt night at Knightſbridge, in the preſence of his 
brother, and two or three other perſons ; and' that 
juſt before the ceremony he took his brother aſide, 
and aſked him to marry the other young woman, 
Now, Sir, I will not harangue upon this adventure, 
but only obſerve, that if the education of this com- 
pound creature had been more careful as to his ra- 


3 ain 1 as - et *ay 


tional part, the animal life in him had not perhaps 

been ſo forward, but he might have waited longer 

before he was a huſband. However, as the whole ] 

town will in a day or two know the names, perſons, f 

and other circumſtances, I think this properly lie- © 

before your guardianſhip to confider for the admoni- f 

tion of others; but my young maſter's fate is irre- " 
rocable. I am, 

Sig, | tl 

Your moſt humble ſervant, « 

: in 

f it; 

| it 

No 15. Saturday, March 28. th 

| ca 

| ſibi quivis to 

Speret idem, ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret, th 

Auſus idem | Hor. Ars Poet. v. 240. a 

All men will try, and hope to write as well, Pa 


And (not without much pains) be undeceiv'd. | 
Roſcommm. EO 


Came yeſterday into the parlour, where I found ©! 
I Mrs. Cornelia, my Lady's third daughter, al | 
alone, reading a paper, which, as I afterwards the 
found, contained a copy of verſes upon love and 2 


friendſhip. She, 1 believe, apprehended that I hac 
glanced 
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h. | glanced my eye upon the paper, and, by the order 
er and diſpoſition of the lines, might diſtinguiſh that 
o they were poetry; and therefore, with an innocent 
om confuſion in her face, ſhe told me I might read 
ver them if I pleaſed, and ſo withdrew. By the hand, 
her at firſt ſight, I could not gueſs whether they came 


"NE" from a beau or a lady ; but having put on my ſpec- 
his tacles, and peruſed them carefully, I found, by ſome 
hat peculiar modes in ſpelling, and a certain negligence 
de, in grammar, that it was a female ſonnet. I have 
Bs {ſince learned, that ſhe hath a correſpondent in the 
ire, country who is as bookiſh as herſelt ; that they write 
WT to one another by the names of Aſtrea and Dorinda, 


ra. and are mightily admired for their eaſy lines. As I 
1aPs ſhould be loath to have a poeteſs in our family, and 
ger yet am unwilling harſhly to croſs the bent of a young 
hole lady's genius, I choſe rather to throw together 
ons, ſome thoughts upon that kind of poetry which is 
lies dittingurſhed by the name of Eaſy, than to riſk the 
don, fame of Mrs. Cornelia's friend, by expoſing her 
work to public view. | 
I have faid, in a foregoing paper, that every 
thought which is agreeable to nature, and expreſſed 
vant in a language ſuitable to it, is written with eaſe ; 
which J offered in anſwer to thoſe who aſk for eaſe 
in all kinds of poetry; and it is ſo far true, as it 
ſtates the notion of eaſy writing in general, as that. 
it is oppoſed to what is forced or affected. But as 
there is an eaſy mien, and eaſy dreſs, peculiarly ſo 
called, fo there is an eaſy ſort of poetry. In order 
to write eaſily, it is neceſlary in the firſt place to 
think eaſily. Now, according to different ſubjects, 
men think differently. Anger, fury, and the rough 
paſſions, awaken ſtrong thoughts; glory, grandeur, 
power, raiſe great thoughts : love, melancholy, ſoli- 
tude, and whatever gently touches the ſoul, inſpires 
ealy thoughts. 


VU, 2.46 


bar Of the thoughts ſuggeſted by theſe gentle ſubjects, 
reward! there are ſome which may be ſet off by ſtyle and or- 


nament; others there are, which the more ſimply 
they are conceived, and the more clearly they are 
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expreſſed, give the ſoul proportionably the more 
Ppleaſing emotions. The figures of ſtyle added to 
them ſerve only to hide a beauty, however grace. 
fully they are put on, and are thrown away like paint 
upon a fine complexion. But here not only liveli- 
neſs of fancy 1s requiſite to exhibit a great variety of 
images, but alſo niceneſs of judgment to cull out 
thoſe, which, without the advantage of foreign art, 
will ſhine by their own intrinſic beauty. By theſe 
means, whatſoever ſeems to demand labour being 
rejected, that only which appears to be eaſy and 
natural will come in; and fo art will be hid by art, 
which is the perfection of eaſy writing. 
I will ſuppoſe an author to be really poſſeſſed with 
the paſhon which he writes upon, and then we ſhall 
fee how he would acquit himſelf. This I take to be 
the ſafeſt way to form a judgment of him; ſince if 
he be not truly moved, he muſt at leaſt work up his 
imagination as near as poſſible to reſemble reality. 
I chute to initance in love, which is obſerved to have 
produced the moſt finiſhed performances in this kind, 
A lover will be full of fincerity, that he may be be- 
lieved by his miſtreſs ; he will therefore think ſimply : 
he will expreſs himſelf perſpicuouſly, that he may 
not perplex her; he will therefore write unaffectedly. 
Deep reflections are made by an head undiſturbed; 
and points of wit and fancy are the work of an heart 
at eaſe. Theſe two dangers, then, into which poets 
are apt to run, are effectually removed out of the 
lover's way. The ſelecting proper circumſtances, 
and placing them in agreeable lights, are the finel: 
ſecrets of all poetry: but the recollection of little 
circumſtances is the lover's ſole meditation; and 
relating them pleaſingly the buſineſs of his life. 
Accordingly we find that the molt celebrated authors 
of this rank excel in love-verſes. Out of ten thou- 
ſand inſtances I ſhall name one, which I think the 
moſt delicate and tender I ever ſaw. 


To myielf I ſigh often, without knowing why ; 
And when abſent from Phyllis, methinks I could 
die. 
A man 
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A man who hath ever been in love will be touch- 
ed at the reading of theſe lines ; and every one who 
now feels that paſſion actually feels that they are 
true. 

From what I have advanced it appears how dif- 
ficult it is to write eaſily. But when eaſy writings 
fall into the hands of an ordinary reader, they ap- 
pear to him ſo natural and unlaboured, that he im- 
mediately reſolves to write, and fancies that all he 
hath to do is to take no pains. Thus he thinks in- 
deed fimply ; but the thoughts, not being choſen. 
with judgment, are not beautiful. He, it is true, 
expreſſes himſelf plainly ; but flatly withal. Again, 
if a man of vivacity takes it in his head to write this 
way, what ſelf-denial muſt he undergo when bright 
points of wit occur to his fancy? How difficult will 
he find it to reject florid phraſes, and pretty embelliſh- 
ments of ſtyle ? So true it is that ſimplicity of all 
things is the hardeſt to be copied, and eaſe to be ac- 
quired with the greateſt labour. Our family knows 
very well how ill Lady, Flame looked when ſhe imi- 
tated Mrs. Jane-in a plain black ſuit. And I re- 
member, when Frank Courtly was ſaying the other 
day that any man might write eaſy, I only aſked 
him, if he thought it poſſible that *Squire Hawthorn 
!hould ever come into a room as he did? He made 
me a very handſome bow, and anſwered with a 
mile, Mr. Ironſide, you have convinced me.” 

I ſhall conclude this paper, by obſerving that paſ-. 
toral poetry, which is the moſt conſiderable kind of 
ealy writing, hath the ofteneſt been attempted with 
ill ſucceſs of any ſort whatſoever. 1 ſhall therefore, 
in a little time, communicate my thoughts upon that 
ſubject to the public. | 
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No 26, Monday, March 30. 


— Ne forts pudori | 
Sit tibi muſa lyræ ſolers et cantor Apollo. 5 
Hor. Ars. Poel. v. 406 


Bluſh not to patronize the muſc's ſkill, 


12 mornings ago a gentleman came in to my 

Lady Lizard's tea-table, who is diſtinguiſhed 
in town by the good taſte he is known to have in 
polite writings, eſpecially ſuch as relate to love 
and gallantry. The figure of the man had ſome. 
thing odd and groteſque in it, though his air and 
manner were genteel and eaſy, and his wit agree- 
able. The ladies, in complaiſance to him, turned 
the diſcourſe to poetry. This ſoon gave him an 
occaſion of producing two new ſongs to the com- 
pany, which he ſaid he would venture to recom- 
mend as complete performances. The firſt, con- 
tinued he, is by a gentleman of an unrivalled re- 
putation in every kind of writing ; and the ſecond 
by a lady, who does me the honour to be in love 
with me, becauſe I am not handſome. Mrs. Anna- 
bella upon this (who never lets ſlip an occaſion of 
doing ſprightly things) gives a twitch to the paper 
with a finger and a thumb, and ſnatches it out oi 
the gentleman's hands : then caſting her eye over it 
with a ſeeming impatience, ſhe read us the ſongs; 
and, in a very obliging manner, deſired the gentle- 
man would let her have a copy of them, together 
with his judgment upon ſongs in omen that | 
may be able, ſaid ſhe, to judge of gallantries of 
this nature, if ever it ſhould be my fortune to have 
a poetical lover. The gentleman complied z and 
accordingly Mrs. Annabella the very next mor- 
ning, when ſhe was at her toilet, had the follow 
ing packet delivered to her by a ſpruce valet de 
chambre. | 
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The Firſt SONG. 
I 


ON Belvidera's boſom lying, 


Wiſhing, panting, ſighing, dying, 
'The cold regardleſs maid to move, 
With unavailing pray*rs I ſue : 
© You firſt have taught me how to love, 
Ah teach me to be happy too !? 


| II. 
But ſhe, alas! unkindly wiſe, 
To all my ſighs and tears replies, 
Tis ev'ry prudent maid's concern 
© Her lover's fondneſs to improve: 
© If to be happy you ſhall learn, 
Lou quickly would forget to love.” 


The Second SONG. 


Boas r not, miſtaken ſwain, thy art 
To pleaſe my partial eyes ; 
The charms that have ſubdu'd my heart: 
Another may deſpiſe. | 


II. 
Thy face is to my humour made, 
Another it may fright: 


Perhaps by ſome fond whim betray'd, i 


In oddneſs I delight. 
III. 
Vain youth, to your confuſion know, 
"Tis to my love's exceſs 
You all your fancy'd beauties owe, 


Which fade as that grows leſs, 


IV. 
For your own ſake, if not for mine, 
You ſhould preſerve my fire: 
Since you, my ſwain, no more will ſhine, 
When I no more admire. 


V. By 


I 
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V. 
By me, indeed, you are allow'd 
The wonder of your kind; 
But be not of my judgment proud, 
Whom love has render'd blind. 


To Mrs. AxNABELLTA LI ZAR. 


Madam, | 


O let you ſee how abſolute your commands are 

over me, and to convince you of the opinion I 

have of your good ſenſe, 1 ſhall, without any pre- 
amble of da" ing give you my thonghts upon. 
ſong-writing, in the ſame order as they have occur- 
red to me. Only allow me, in my own defence, to ſay, 
that I do not remember ever to have met with any 
piece of criticiſm upon this ſubject; To that if I err, 


or ſeem ſingular in my opinions, you will be the 


more at liberty to differ from them, ſince I do not 
pretend to ſupport them by any authority. 

In all ages, and in every nation, where poetry has 
been in faſhion, the tribe of ſonnetteers have been 
very numerous. Every pert young fellow that has. 
2 roving fancy, and the leaſt jingle of verſe in his 
head, ſets up for a writer of ſongs, and reſolves to 
immortalize his bottle or his miſtreſs. What a 
world of infipid productions in this kind have we 
been peſtered with ſince the revolution, to go no 
higher ? This, no doubt, proceeds in a great meaſure 
from not forming a right judgment of the nature of 
theſe little compoſitions. It is true, they do not 
require an elevation of thought, nor any extraor- 
dinary capacity, nor an extenſive. knowledge; but 
then they demand great regularity, and the utmoſt 
nicety; an exact purity of ſtyle, with the moſt eaſy 
and flowing numbers; an elegant and unaffected 


turn of wit, with one uniform and ſimple deſign. 


Greater works cannot well be without ſome inequa- 
lities and overſights, and they are m them pardon- 
able; but a ſong loſes all its luſtre if it be not po- 
liſhed with the greateſt accuracy. The ſmalleſt 

blemiſh. 
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blemiſh in it, like a flaw in a jewel, takes off the whole 
value of it. A ſong is, as it were, a little image 
in enamel, that requires all the nice touches of the 
pencil, a gloſs and a ſmoothneſs, with thoſe delicate 
finiſhing ſtrokes, which would be ſuperfluous and 
thrown away upon larger figures, where the ſtrength 
and boldneſs of a maſterly hand gives all the _— 

Since you may have recourſe to the French and 
Englith tranſlations, you will not accuſe me of pe- 
dantry, when I tell you that Sappho, Anacreon, 
and Horace in ſome of his ſhorter lyrics, are the 
compleateſt models of little odds or ſonnets. You 
will find them generally purſuing a ſingle thought 
in their ſongs, which is driven to a point, without 
thoſe interruptions and deviations ſo frequent in the 
modern writers of this order. To do juſtice to the 
French, there is no living language that abounds 
ſo much in good ſongs. The genius of the people, 
and the idiom of their tongue, ſeem adapted to com- 
poſitions of this fort. Our writers generally crowd 
into one ſong materials enough for ſeveral; and 
ſo they ſtarve every thought, by endeavouring to 
nurſe up more than one at a time. They give you a 
ſtring of imperfe& ſonnets inſtead of one finithed 
piece, which 1s a fault Mr. Waller, whoſe beauties 
cannot be too much admired, ſometimes falls into. 
But of all our countrymen none are more defective 
in their ſongs, through a redundancy of wit, than 
Dr. Donne and Mr. Cowley. In them one point 
of wit flaſhes ſo faſt upon another, that the reader's 
attention is dazzled by the continual ſparkling of 
their imagination ; you find a new deſign ſtarted al- 
molt in every line, and you come to the end with- 
out the ſatisfaction of ſeeing any one of them exe- 
cuted, | 

A ſong ſhould be conducted like an epigram ; and 
the only difference between them is, that the one 
does not require the lyric numbers, and is uſually 
employed upon ſatyrical occaſions ; whereas the 
buſineſs of the other, tor the moſt part, is to ex- 


preſs, 
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preſs (as my Lord Roſcommon tranſlates it from 
Horace.) 


Love's pleaſing cares, and the free joys of wine. 


I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay upon this ſub- 
Jet, by obſerving, that the French do very often 
confound the ſong and the epigram, and take the 
one reciprocally for the other. An inſtance of 
which I ſhall give you in a remarkable epigram 
which paſles current abroad for an excellent ſong. 


Tu parles mal par tout de moi 
Fe dis du bien par tout de toi ; 
Duel molbeur eſt le n6tre ? 


L'on ne croit ni Pun, ni Pautre. 


For the ſatisfaction of ſuch of your friends as may 
not underſtand the original, I ſhall venture to tranſ- 
late it after my faſhion, ſo as to keep ſtrictly to the 
turn of thought, at the expence of loſing ſomething 
in the poetry and verſification. | 


Thou ſpeakeſt always ill of me, 

I always ſpeak well of thee : 

But ſpite of all our noiſe and pother, 
The world believes nor one nor t'other. 


Thus, Madam, I have endeavoured to comply 
with your commands; not out of any vanity of 
erecting myſelf into a critic, but out of an earneſt 
_ defire of be ing thought, upon all occaſions, 

Your molt obedient ſervant. 
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—Minimumque libidine peccant. Juv. Sat. 6. v. 134, 
Lu ſt is the ſmalleſt fin they own, Dryden. 


F it were poſſible to bear up againſt the force of 
ri dicule, which faſhion has brought upon * 
| | or 
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for acknowledging a veneration for the moſt ſacred 
things, a man might ſay, that the time we now are 
in is ſet apart for humiliation ; and all our actions 
ſhould at preſent more particularly tend that way. 
I remember, about thirty years ago, an eminent 
divine, who was alſo moſt exactly well-bred, told 
his congregation at Whitehall, that if they did not 
vouchſafe to give their lives a new turn, they muſt 
certainly go to a place which he did not think fit to 
name in that courtly audience. It is with me 
as with that gentleman. I would, if poſſible, 
repreſent the errors of life, eſpecially thoſe ariſing 
from what we call gallantry, in ſuch a manner as the 
people of pleaſure may read me. In this caſe I muſt 
not be rough to gentlemen and ladies, but ſpeak of 
ſin as a gentleman. It might not perhaps be amiſs, 


if therefore I ſhould call my prefent precaution a 


criticiſm upon fornication ; and by repreſenting the 
unjuſt taſte they have who affect that way of plea- 
ſure, bring a diſtaſte upon it among all thoſe who 
are judicious in their ſatisfactions. I will be bold 
then to lay down for a rule, That he who follows 
this kind of gratification, gives up much greater de- 
light by purſuing it than he can poſſibly enjoy from 
it. As to the common women and the itews, there 
is no one but will allow this affertion at firſt ſight ; 
but if it will appear, that they who deal with thoſe 
of the ſex who are leſs profligate, deſcend to greater 


baſeneſſes than if they frequented brothels, it ſhould, 


methinks, bring this iniquity under ſome diſcoun- 
tenance. The rake, who, without ſenſe of character or 
decency, wallows and ranges in common houſes, is 
guilty no farther than of proſtituting himſelf, and ex- 
poſing his health to diſeaſes ; but the man of gallantry 
cannot purſue his pleaſures without treachery to 
ſome man he ought to love, and making deſpicable 
the woman he admires. 'To live in a continual de- 
ceit; to reflect upon the diſhonour you do ſome 
huſband, father, or brother, who does not deſerve 
this of you, and whom you would deſtroy, did you 
know they did the like towards yon, are circum- 

; ſtances 
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ſtances which pall the appetite, and give a man of 
any ſenſe of honour very painful mortification, What 
more need be ſaid againſt a gentleman's delight, than 
that he himſelf thinks himſelf a baſe man in purſu- 
ing it? When it is thoroughly conſidered, he gives 
up his very being as a man of integrity who com- 
mences gallant, Let him or her who is guilty this 
way but weigh the matter a little, and the criminal 
will find that thoſe whom they moſt eſteemed are 
of a ſudden become the moſt diſagreeable com- 
panions ; nay, their good qualities are grown odious 
and painful. It is ſaid, people who have the plague 
have a delight in communicating the infection; in 
like manner, the ſenſe of ſhame, which is never 
wholly overcome, inclines the guilty this way to con- 
tribute to the deſtruction of others. And women 
are pleaſed to introduce more women into the ſame 
condition, though they can have no other abe 
from it than that the infamy is ſhared among 
greater numbers, which they flatter themſelves eaſes 
the burden of each particular perſon. | 

It is a moſt melancholy conſideration, that for 
momentary ſenſations of joy, obtained by ſtealth, 
men are forced into a conſtraint of all their words 
and actions in the general and ordinary occurrences 
of life. It is an impoſſibility in this caſe to be faith- 
fu! to one perſon without being falſe to all the reſt 
of the world. 'The gay figures in which poetical 
men of looſe morals have placed this kind of ſtealth 
are but feeble conſolations, when a man is inclined 
to ſoliloquy or meditation upon his paſt life. Flaſhes 
of wit can promote joy, but they cannot allay grief. 


Diſeaſe, ſickneſs, and misfortune, are what all men. 


living are liable to ; it is therefore ridiculous and mad 
to purſue, inſtead of ſhunning, what muſt add to our 
anguiſh under diſeaſe, ſickneſs, or misfortune. It is 
poſſible there may be thoſe whoſe bloods are too warm 
to admit of theſe compunctions; if there are ſuch, I 
am ſure they are 1:ying up ſtore for them. But I 
have better hopes of thoſe who have not yet eraſed 
the impreſſions and advantages of a good * 
an 
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and fortune; they may be aſſured, that whoever 
wholly give themſelves up to luſt, will ſoon find it 
the leaſt fault they are guilty of. 

Irreconcilable hatred to thoſe they have injured, 
mean ſhifts to cover their offences, envy and malice 
o the innocent, and a general ſacrifice of all that is 
good- natured or praiſe-worthy, when it interrupts 
them, will poſſeſs all their faculties, and make them 
utter ſtrangers to the noble pleaſures which flow 
from honour and virtue. Happy are they who, 
rom the viſitation of ſickneſs, or any other accident, 
are awakened from a courſe which leads to an in- 
enſibility of the greateſt enjoyments in human life. 
A French author, giving an account of a very 
agreeable man, in whoſe character he mingles good 
jualities and infirmities, rather than vices and 
irtnes, tells the following ſtory: h 

Our Knight,“ ſays he, was pretty much ad- 
dicted to the moſt faſhionable of all faults. He 
had a looſe rogue for a lacquey, not a little in 
his favour, though he had no other name for him 
when he ſpoke of him but the Raſcal], or to him but 
Sirrah. One morning when he was dreſſing, Sirrah, 
(ſays he) be ſure you bring home this evening a 
pretty wench. The fellow was a perſon of dili- 
gence and capacity, and had for ſome time ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to a decayed old gentlewoman, 
who had a young maiden toher daughter, beauteous 
as an angel, not yet ſixteen years of age. The 
mother's extreme poverty, and the infinuations of 
this artful lacquey evncerning the ſoft diſpoſition 
and generoſity of his maſter, made her conſent to 


men. deliver up her daughter. But many were the en- 
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treaties and repreſentations of the mother to 
gain her child's conſent to an action which ſhe 
{14 the abhorred, at the ſame time ſhe exhort- 
ed her to it. But, child, (ſays ſhe) can you ſee 
four mother die for hunger? Tne virgin argu- 
ed no longer, but burſting into tears, ſaid the 


raſed would go any where. The lacquey conveyed 
ation her with great obſequiouſneſs and ſecrecy to 
F and his maſter's lodging, and placed her in a com- 


Vor. I, H F © modious 
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modious apartment till he came home. The 
Knight, who knew his man never failed of bring. 
ing in his prey, indulged his genius at a banquet, 
and was in high humour at an entertainment with 
ladies, expecting to be received in the evening by 
one as agreeable as the belt of them. When be 
came home, his lacquey met him with a ſaucy and 
« joyful familiarity, crying ont, She is as handſome 
* as an angel (for there is no other ſimile on f 
© theſe occaſlons), but the tender fool has wept til 
© her eyes are ſwelled and bloated ; for ſhe is 1 
maid and a gentlewoman. With that he conduGel ' 
* his maſter to the room where the was, and retired ! 
The Knight, when he ſaw her bathed in tears, ſad * 
in ſome ſurpriſe, Dow't you know young womi 

© why you were brought hither ? The unhappy mai © 
fell on her knees, and with many interruptions 0 . 
« ſighs and tears, ſaid to him, I know, alas! to 
« well why I am brought hither : my mother, t d 
« cet bread for her and myſelf, has ſent me to of ? 
« what you pleaſed; but wou'd it would plea 
© heaven I could die before I am added to e 


number of thoſe miſer hle wretches who live witli ” 
© out h Wich this reflection ſhe wept ane * 
out honour! tn this reflection he wept ancy 8 

* and beat her boſom. The Knight ſtepping bad : 
1s 


* from her, ſaid, 1 am not fo abandoned as to hu 
« your innocence againſt your will. q 


The novelty of the accident ſurprized him ini ” 
virtue; and covering the young maid with a clok c 
© he led her to a relation's houſe, to whoſe care“ 
* recommended her for that night. The next mon 5 
ing he ſent for her mother, and aſked her if H 
© daughter was a maid ? The mother aſſured 5 ha 

© that when ſhe deli | he his ſerv ſhe vi © 
that when ſhe delivered her to his ſervant ſhe wv | 
YE 


a ſtranger to min. Are not you then '(replic 
© the Knight) a wicked woman, to contrive the 
© bauchery of your own child? he held down | 
face with fear and ſhame, and in her confuſion ! 
« tered ſome broken words concerning her pover 
Far be it (aid the gentleman) that you {hould ! 
« lieve yourſelf from want by a much greater e 


« Your daughter is a fine young creature: do 
- o 
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The know of none that ever ſpoke of her for a wife?“ 


bring. The mother anſwered, There is an honeſt man in 
nquet, © our neighbourhood that loves her, who has often 
at with © 121d he would marry her with two hundred pounds. 
ing bl The Knight ordered his man to recken out that 
hen hel ſum, with an addition of fifty to buy the bride- 


© cloaths, and fifty more as a help to her mother.” 


ICY and | 
of fs I appeal to all the gallants in town, whether poſ- 
ile oof ſetbng all the beauties in Great-Britain could give 


half the pleaſure as this young gentleman had in 


7ePt til ; ü e 
1 the reflection of having relieved a miſerable parent 


e is f : ble 

\ducc from guilt and poverty, an innocent virgin from 
retired public thame and beſtowing a virtuous wife upon 
rs, ſad an bonelt man ? | 


As all men who are guilty this way have not for- 


Oma * . * 
tuncs or opportunities for making ſuch atonements 


A for their vices, yet all men may do what is certainly in 
s! to their power at this good ſfeaſon. For my part I 
ther, dont care how riciculous the mention of it may be, 
> to (ff provided I hear it has any good conſequence upon 
J plex the wretched, that I recommend the moſt abandon- 


ed and miſerable of mankind to the charity of all. 


to til. © : 
in proſperous conditions under the ſame guilt with 


ads th ic wretches. The Lock-hoſpital in Kent-ſtreet, 
as ha Southwark, for men, that in Kingſland for women, 
ro bull is a receptacle for all ſufferers mangled by this ini- 
quity. Penitents ſhould in their own hearts take 

him inf] 22cm them all the ſhame and ſorrow they have eſcap- 
a clot £4 3 and it would become them to make an oblation 
N for their crimes, by charity to thoſe upon whom vice 
t men appears in the utmoit miſery and deformity, which 
r if ey themſelves are free from by their better fortune, 


red hib nather than greater mnocence. It would quicken our 
compaſſion in this cate, if we conſidered there may 


Pa” be objects there who would now move horror and 
5 loathing that we have once embraced with tran{poit ;. 
own and as we are men of honour (for I mutt not ſpeak 
ufien Ns Ve are Chriſtians), let us not deſert our friends 
pover for the loſs of their noſes. 

ould! 
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N, 18. Wednelday, April I. 


Animæque capaces 
Mortis. Lucas. 


Souls undiſmay' d by death. 


= proſpect of death is ſo gloomy and diſmal, 
that if it were conſtantly before our eyes it 
would imbitter all the ſweets of life. The gracious 
Author of our being hath therefore ſo formed us, 
that we are capable of many pleaſing ſenfations 
and reflections, and meet with ſo many amuſements 
and ſolicitudes as divert our thoughts from dwell. 
ing upon an evil, which, by reaſon of its ſeeming 
diſtance, makes but languid impreſſions upon the 
mind. But how diſtant ſoever the time ofour death may 
be, ſince it is certain that we muſt die, it is neceſſary 
to allot ſome portion of our life to conſider the end 
of it ; and it is highly convenient to fix ſome ſtated 
times to meditate upon the final period of our ex- 
iſtence here. The principle of ſelf-love, as we are 
men, will make us inquire what is like to become 
of us after our diſſolution ? and our conſcience, as 
we are Chriſtians, will inform us, that according to 
the good or evil of our actions here we ſhall be 
ted to the manſions of eternal bliſs or miſery. 
When this is ſeriouſly weighed we muſt think it 
madneſs to be unprepared againſt that black mo- 
ment; but when we reflect that perhaps that black 
moment may be to-night how watchful ought we 

to be! | 
1 was wonderfully affected with a diſcourſe I had 
lately with a clergyman of my acquaintance upon 
this head, which was to this effect: The conſidera» 
tion,“ ſaid the good man, that my being is pre- 
carious, moved me many years ago to make 4 
* reſolution, which I have diligently kept, and to 
* which I owe the greateſt ſatisfaction that a mortal 
' man 
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man can enjoy. Every night, before I addreſs 
myſelf in private to my Creator, I lay my hand 
upon my heart, and aſk myſelf, Whether, if God 
ſhould require my ſoul of me this night 1 could 
hope for mercy from him? The bitter agonies I 
underwent in this my firſt acquaintance with my- 
ſelf were ſo far from throwing me into deſpair of 
that mercy which is over all God's works, that they 
rather proved motives to greater circumſpection 
in my future conduct. The oftener I exercited my- 
ſelf in meditations of this kind. the leſs was my 
anxiety; and by making the thoughts of death 
familiar, what was at firſt ſo terrible and ſhocking 
is become the ſweeteſt of my enjoyments. « Theſe 
contemplations have indeed made me ſerious, but 
not ſullen ; nay, they are ſo far from having ſour- 
ed my temper, that as I have a mind perfectly 
compoſed, anda ſecret ſpring of joy in my heart, 
ſo my converſation is pleaſant, and my countenance 
ſerene. 1 taſte all the innocent ſatisfactions of life 
pure and fincere ; I have no ſhare in pleaſures that 
leave a ſting behind them, nor am I cheated with 
that kind of mirth, in the midſt of which there is 
© heavineſs,? | 

Of all the profeſſions of men, a ſoldier's chiefly 
thould put him upon this religious vigitince. His 
duty expoſes him to ſuch hazard>, that the evil which 
to men in other ſtations may ſeem far diſtant to him, 
is inſtant and ever before his eyes. The conſidera- 
tion, that what men in a martial life purchaſe, is 
gained with danger and labour, and muſt perhaps be 
parted with very ſpeedily, is the cauſe of much 
licenſe and riot. As, moreover, it is neceſſary to 
xeep up the ſpirits of thoſe who are to encounter the 
molt terrible dangers, offences of this nature meet 
with great indulgence. But there is a courage hetter - 
founded than this animal fury. The ſecret aſſurance 
that all is right within, that if he falls in battle he 
will the more ſpeedily be crowned with true glory, 
will add ftrength to a warrior's arm, and intrepidity 


0 his heart. | | | 
H. Sc Qne.. 
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One of the moſt ſucceſsful ſtratagems, whereby 
Mahomet became formidable, was the aſſurance that 
impoſtor gave his votaries, that whoever was ſlain 
in battle Roots be immediately conveyed to that 
luxurious paradiſe his wanton fancy had invented, 
The ancient Druids taught a doctrine which had 
the ſame effet, though with this difference from 
Mahomet's, that the ſouls of the ſlain ſhould tranſ- 
migrate into other bodies, and in them be rewarded 
according to the degrees of their merit. This is 


told by Lucan with his uſual ſpirit. 


You teach, that ſouls, from fleſhly chains unbound, 
Seek not pale ſhades and Erebus profound, 

But fleeting hence to other regions ſtray, 

Once more to mix with animated clay. 

Hence death's a gape, (if men may truſt the lore) 
Twixt lives behind and ages yet before. 

A bleſt miſtake ! which Fate's dread pow'r diſarms, 
And ſpurs its vot'ries on to war's alarms ; 

Laviſh of life, they ruſh with fierce delight 

Amidſt the legions, and provoke the fight, 
O'er-matching death, and freely caſt away 

That loan of life the gods are bound to pay. 


Our gallant countryman, Sir Philip Sidney, was 
a noble example of courage and devotion, I am 
particularly pleaſed to find that he hath tranſlated 
the whole book of Pſalms. into Engliſh verſe. A 
friend of mine informs me that he Ce manu- 
ſcript by him, which is ſaid in the title to have been 
done by the moſt noble and. virtuous Gent. Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knight. They having never been 
printed, 1 ſhall preſent the public with one of them, 
which my correſpondent aſſures me he hath faithfully. 
tranſcribed, and wherein I have taken the liberty 
only to alter one word. | 


PSALM 
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l PSALM CXXXVII. 

n | 
it I. 1 
1. Nicn ſeated where the river flows, It! 
4 That wat'reth Babel's thankful plain, 1 
m Which then our tears, in pearled rows, 0 f 
1 Did help to water with the rain; lf 
d The thought of Sion bred ſuch woes, | 
is | That tho? our harps we did retain, | | 


Vet uſeleſs and untouched there, 
On willows only hang'd they were. 
d, F IL 
Now while. our harps were hanged ſo, 
The men whoſe captives then we lay, 
Did on our griefs inſulting go, 
And more to grieve us thus did ſay ; 
You that of make make ſuch ſhow, 
Come ſing us now a Sion's lay: 
Oh no ! we have no voice nor hand 
For ſuch a ſong in ſuch a land. 


| III. 
Tho? far I be, ſweet Sion hill, 
In foreign ſoil exiPd from thee, 
Yet let my hand forget his ſkill, 
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ira If ever thou forgotten be ; | 
an. And let my tongue, fait glewed ſtill | 
ted Unto my roof, lie mute in me, 9 
A. If thy negle& within me ſpring, | 
nun- Or ought. I do, but Salem ſing. 1 
een © | | | 
2 But thou, O Lord, ſhalt not forget | ; 
he To quit the pains of Edom's race, lf 
all o Who cauſelesſly, yet hotly ſet Wo 
— Thy holy city to deface, | 


Did thus the bloody victors whet, 
What time they enter'd firſt the place; 
Don, down with it at any hand, 


LM Make all a waſte, let nothing ſtand,” 


V. And 
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| I, 
And Babylon, that didſt us waſte, 
Thyſelf ſhalt one day waſted be: 
And happy he, who what thou haſt 
Unto us done, ſhall do to thee ; 
Like bitterneſs ſhall make thee taſte, 
Like woful objects make thee ſee: 
Yea, happy whothy little ones 
Shall take, and daſh againſt the ſtones. 


pleaſure, as covetouſneſs, gluttony, and luſt; one, 
which taſtes of nothing but pain, as envy ; the reſt 
have a mixture of pleaſure and pain, as anger and 
pride. But when a man conſiders the ſtate of his 
own mind, about which every member of the Chriſtian. 
world is ſuppoſed at this time to be employed, he 
will find that the beſt defence againſt vice is pre- 
ſerving the worthieſt part of his own ſpirit pure from 
any great offence againſt it. There is a magnani- 
mity which makes us look upon ourſelves with dil 
Cain, after we have been betrayed-by ſudden delire, 
opportunity of gain, the abſence of a perſon who ex- 
cels us, the fault of a ſervant, or the ill fortune of 
an adverſary, into the gratification of luſt, covetouſ - a 
neſs, envy, rage, or pride; when the more fub-W T 
lime part of our ſouls is kept alive, and we have 
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Ne te ſemper inops agitet vexetque cupido; 
Ne pavor, et rerum mediocriter utilium ſpes. 
Hor. Ep. 18. J. 1. I, 98, 


Leſt avarice, till poor, diſturb thine eaſe 
Or fear ſhould ſhake, or cares thy mind abuſe, 
Or ardent hope for things of little uſe. Creech. 


T was prettily obſerved by ſomebody concerning 
the great vices, that there are three which give 
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not repeated infirmities till they are become vicious 
habits. 1 5 

The vice of covetouſneſs is what enters deepeſt in- 
to the ſoul of any other; and you may have ſeen 
men, otherwiſe the molt agreeable creatures in the 
world, ſo ſeized with the deſire of being richer, that 
they ſhall ſtartle at indifferent things, and live in a 
continual guard and watch over themſelves from a 
remote fear of expence. No pious man can be ſo 
circumſpect in the care of his conſcience as the cove- 
tous man is in that of his pocket. 

If a man would preſerve his own ſpirits, and his 
natural approbation of higher and more worthy pur- 
{uits, he could never fall into this littleneſs, but his 
mind would be ſtill open to honour and virtue, in 
{pite of infirmities and relapſes. But what extremely 
diſcourages me in my precautions as a GUARDIAN, is, 
that there is an univerſal defection from the admira- 
tion of virtue. Riches and outward ſplendor have 
taken up the place of it; and no man thinks he is 
mean if he is not poor. But, alas! this deſpicable 
ſpirit debaſes our very being, and makes our paſſions 
take a new turn from their natural bent. 

It was a cauſe of great ſorrow and melancholy to 
me ſome nights ago at a play, to ſee a crowd, in the 
habits of the gentry of England, ſtupid to the nobleſt 
ſentiments we have. The circumſtance happened in 
the ſcene of diſtreſs betwixt Piercy and, Anna Bullen. 
One of the centinels who ſtood on the ſtage, to pre- 
vent the diſorders which the moſt unmannerly race 
of young men that ever were ſeen in any age fre- 
quently raiſe in public aſſemblies, upon Piercy's 
beſeeching to be heard, burſt into tears; upon 
which the greateſt part of the audience fell into a 
loud and ignorant laughter, which others, who 
were touched with the liberal compaſſion in the poor 
tellow, could hardly ſuppreſs by their clapping. 
But the man, without the leaſt confuſion or ſhame in 
his countenance for what had happened, wiped 
away the tears, and was {till intent upon the play. 
The diſtreſs (till riling, the ſoldier was ſo much 

moved, 
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moved, that he was obliged to turn his face from 
the audience, to their no ſmall merriment. Piercy 


had the gallantry to take notice of his honeſt heart, 


and, as I am told, gave him a crown to help him in 
his affliction. It is certain this poor fellow, in his 
humble condition, had ſuch a lively compaſſion as a 
foul unwedded to the world; were it otherwiſe, 
gay lights and dreſſes, with appearances of people 
of faſhion and wealth, to which his fortune could 
not be familiar, would have taken up all his atten- 
tion and admiration. 

It is every thing that is praiſe-worthy, as well as 
pure religion, (according to à book too ſacred for 
me to quote) to viſit the fatherleſs and widow in 
their affſiction, and to keep him elf unſpotted from 
the world. Every ſtep that «a man makes beyond 
moderate and reaſonable provition, is taking ſo much 
from the worthineſs of his own ſpirit ; and he that is 
entirely ſet upon making a fortune, is all that while 
undoing the man. He muſt grow deaf to the wrerch- 
ed, eſtrange himſelf from the agreeable, learn hard- 
neſs of heart, diireliſh every thing that is noble, and 
terminate all in his deſpicable ſelf. Indulgence in 
one immoderate deſire or appetite engroſſes the 
whole creature, and his life 1s ſacrificed to that one 
deſire or appetite. But how much otherwite is it 
with thoſe that preferve alive in them ſomething that 
adorns their condition, and ſhews the man, whether 
a prince or a beggar, above his fortune? 

I have juſt now recorded a foot ſoldier for the 


politeſt man in a Britith audience, from the force of 


nature, untainted with the fingularity of an ill- ap- 
plied education. A good ſpirit, that is not abuſed, 
can add new glories to the higheſt ſtate in the world, 
as well as give beauties to the meaneſt I thall exem- 
plify this, by inſerting a prayer of Harry the IV. of 
France, jult before a battle, in which he obtained an 
entire victory. 
O Lord of hoſts, who canſt ſee through the 
* thickeit vail and cloſeſt diſguiſe ; who viewelt the 
© bottom 
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* bottom of my heart, and the deepeſt deſigns of my 
enemies; who haſt in thy hands, as well as before 
thine eyes, all the events which concern human 
life; if thou knoweſt that my reign will promote 
thy glory, and the ſafety of thy people; if thou 
knoweſt that I have no other ambition in my ſoul 
but to advance the honour of thy holy Name, and 
the good of this ſtate, favour, O great God, the 
juſtice of my .arrns, and reduce all the rebels to 
acknowledge him whom thy ſacred decrees, and 
the order of a lawful ſucceſſion, have made 
their ſovereign. But if thy good providence has 
ordered it otherwiſe, and thou ſeeſt that I ſhould 
prove one of.thoſe kings whom thou giveſt in thine 
anger, take from me, O merciful God, my life 
and my crown ; make me this day a ſacrifice to thy 
will; let my death end the calamities of France, 
and let my blood be the laſt that is ſpilt in this 
quarre],” 

The King uttered this generous prayer in a voice 
and with a countenance that inſpired all who heard 
and beheld him with like magnanimity. Then 
turning to the ſquadron, at the head of which he 
deſigned to charge, My fellow ſoldiers,” ſaid he, 
© as you run my fortune, ſo do I yours. Your ſafety 
conſiſts in keeping well your ranks ; but if the heat 
of the action ſhould force you to diforder, think of 
nothing but rallying again. If you loſe the fight 
your colours and ſtandards, look round for the 
white plume in my beaver ; you thall ſee it where- 
ever you are, and it ſhall lead you to glory and to 
victory.” 

The magnanimity of this illuſtrious prince was 
ſupported by a firm reliance on providence, which 
inſpired him with a contempt of life, and an aſſurance 
of conqueit. His generons ſcorn of royalty, but as 
it conſiſted with the ſervice of God, and good of his 
people, 1s an inſtance that the mind of man, when 
it is well difpoled, is always above its condition, 
even though it be that of a monarch. 
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No 20. Friday, April 3. 
Minuti 
Semper et infirmi eſt animi exiguique voluptas 
Ultio.— Juv. Sat. 13. v. 139. 
— —— Revenge, which ſtill we find | 
The weakeſt frailty of a feeble mind. Trreech. 


LL gallantry and faſhion, one would imagine, 
ſhould rife out of the religion and laws of that 


nation wherein they prevail; but, alas! in this king- 


dom, gay characters, and thoſe which lead in the 
pleaſure and inclinations of the faſhionable world 
are ſuch as are readieſt to practiſe crimes the moſt ab- 
horrent to nature, and contradictory to our faith. 
A Chriſtian and a gentleman are made inconſiſtent 
appellations of the ſame perſon. You are not to ex- 
pect eternal life if you do not forgive injuries; and 
your mortal life 1s uncomfortable, if you are not 
ready to commit a murder in reſentment for an 
affront : for good ſenſe, as well as religion, is ſo 
utterly baniſhed the world, that men glory in their 
very paſſions, and purſue trifles with the utmoſt ven- 
geance ; ſo little do they know that to forgive is the 
moſt arduous pitch human nature can arrive at, A 
coward has often fought, a coward has often con- 
quered ; but a coward never forgave. The power 
of doing that flows from a ſtrength of ſoul conſcious 
of its own force; whence it draws a certain ſafety, 
which its enemy is not of conſideration enough to in- 
terrupt ; for it is peculiar in the. make of a brave 
man to have his friends ſeem much above him, his 
enemies much below him. | 

Yet though the negle& of our enemies may, ſo in- 
tenſe a forgiveneſs as the love of them is not to be in 


the lcatit accounted for by the force of conſtitution, 


but is a more ſpiritual and refined moral, introduced 
by him who died for thoſe tha: perſecuted him; yet 
very juſtly delivered to us, when we conſider our- 

ſelves 
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ſelves offenders, and to be forgiven on the reaſon- 
able terms of forgiving ; for who can aſk what he 
will not beſtow ? eſpecially when that gift is attend- 
ed with a redemption from the cruelleſt flavery to 
the molt acceptable freedom : for when the mind -1s 
in contemplation of revenge, all its thoughts mult 
ſurely be tortured with the alternate pangs of ran- 
cour, envy, hatred, and indignation. And they 
who profeſs a ſweet in the enjoyment of it certainly 
never felt the conſummate bliſs of reconcilation. At 
ſuch an inſtant the falſe ideas we received unravel, 
and the ſhineſs, the diſtruſt, the ſecret ſcorns, and 
all the baſe ſatisfactions men had in each others faults 
and misfortunes are diſpelled, and their ſouls ap- 
pear in their native whiteneſs, without the leaſt ſtreak 
of that malice or diſtaſte which ſullied them; and 
perhaps thoſe very actions, which (when we looked 
at them in the oblique glance with which hatred 
doth always ſee things) were horrid and odious, 
when obſerved with honeſt and open eyes, are beau- 
teous and ornamental. 

But if men are averſe to us in the moſt violent 
degree, and we can never bring them to an amicable 
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temper, then indeed we are to exert an obſtinate op- 


polition to them, and never let the malice of our 
enemies have ſo effectual an advantage over us as 
to eſcape our good- will: for the neglected and de- 
ſpiſed. tenets of religion are ſo generous, and in ſo 
tranſcendent and heroic a manner diſpoſed for pub- 
lie good, that it is not in a man's power to avoid 
their influence; for the Chriſtian is as much inclin- 
ed to your ſervice when your enemy as the moral 
man when your friend. | f 

But the followers of a crucified Saviour muſt 
toot out of their hearts all ſenſe that there is any 
thing great and noble in pride, or haughtineſs of 
lprit. Vet it will be very difficult to fix that idea 
in our ſouls, except we can think as worthily of our- 
klves when we practiſe the contrary virtues, We 
mult learn and be convinced that there is ſomething 
lime and heroic in true meekneſs and humility ; 
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for they ariſe from a great, not a groveling idea of 
things; for as certainly as pride proceeds from a 
mean and narrow view of the little advantages about 
à man's ſelf, ſo meekneſs is founded on the extended 
contemplation of the place we bear in the univerſe, 
and a juſt obſervation how little, how empty, how 
-wavering are our deepeſt reſolves and counſels. And 
as to a well taught mind, when you have faid an 
haughty and proud man, you have ſpoke a narrow 
conception, little ſpirit, and deſpicable carriage; ſo 
when you have ſaid a man is meek and humble, you 
have acquainted us that ſuch a perſon has arrived 
at the hardeſt taſk in the world, in an univerſal ob- 
ſervation round him, to be quick to ſee his own 
faults and other men's virtues, and at the height of 
pardoning every man ſooner than himſelf : you have 
alſo given us to underitand, that to treat him kindly, 
{incerely, and reſpectfully, is but a mere juſtice to 
him that is ready to do us the ſame offices. This 
temper of ſoul keeps us always awake to a juſt ſenſe 
of things ; teaches us that we are as well a-kin to 
worms as to angels; and as nothing is above theſe, 
ſo is nothing below thoſe. It keeps our underſtanding 
tight about us, ſo that all things appear to us 
great or little, as they are in nature and the fight of 
.beaven, not as they are gilded or ſullied by accident 
or fortune. e 

It were to be wiſhed that all men of ſenſe would 
think it worth their while to refle& upon the dignity 
of Chriſtian virtues. It would poflibly enlarge thei 
ſouls into ſuch a contempt of what faſhion and pre- 
judice have made honourable, that their duty, in- 
clination, and honour, would tend the ſame way, 
and make all their lives an uniform act of religion 
and virtue. 

As to the great cataſtrophe of this day on whic! 
the Mediator of the world ſuffered the greateſt in 
dignities and death itſelf for the ſalvation of man 
kind, it would be worth gentlemen's conſideration 
whe:her, from his example, it would not be prope! 
to kill all inclinatipns to revenge, and examine 
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whether it would not be expedient to receive new 
notions of what is great and honourable. 

This is neceſſary againſt the day wherein he who 
died ignominiouſly for us ſhall deſcend from heaven 
to be our judge in majeſty and glory. How will 
the man who thall die by the ſword of pride and- 
wrath, and in contention with his brother, appear 
beſore him, at whoſe preſence nature ſhall be in an- 
agony, and the great and the glorious bodies af light 
be obſcured ; when the ſun {ſhall be darkened, the 
moon turned into blood, and all the powers of 
heaven ſhaken; when the heavens themſelves ſhall 
paſs away with a great noiſe, and the elements diſ- 
ſolve with fervent heat; when the earth alſo, and 
all the works that are therein, ſhall be burnt up? 

What may juſtly damp in our minds the diabolical 
madneſs which prompts us to decide our petty ani- 
moſities by the hazard of eternity, is, that in that 
one act the criminal does not only highly offend, but 
forces himſelf into the preſence of his judge. That 
is certainly his caſe who dies in a duel. I cannot 
but repeat it, He. that dies in a duel knowingly. 
offends God, and in that very action ruſhes into his 
offended preſence.. Is it. poſſible for the heart of 
man to conceive a more terrible image than that of 
a departed ſpirit in this condition? Could we but 
ſuppoſe it has juſt leſt its body, and ſtruck with the 
terrible reflection, that to avoid the laughter of fools, 
and being the by-word of idiots, it has now pre- 
cipitated itſelf into the din of demons, and the how- 
lings of eternal deſpair ; how willingly now would 
it ſuffer the impuiation of fear and cowardice, to - 
have one moment left not to tremble in vain ? 

The ſcriptures are full of pathetical and warm 
pictures of the condition of an happy or miſerable - 
futurity; and I am confident that the frequent 
reading of them would make the way to an happy 
eternity ſo agreeable and pleaſant, that he who tries 
it will find the difficulties which he before ſuffered in 
ſhunning the allurements of vice, abſorpt in the 
pleaſure he will take in the purſuit of virtue. And 
1 2 how's 
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how happy muſt that mortal be who thinks him- 
felf in the favour of an Almighty, and can think 
of death as a thing which it is an infirmity not to 
deſtre? 


21. Saturday, April 4. 


— — Fungar inani 
Munere Virg, An. 6. v. 885, 


An empty office I'll diſcharge, 


T3”; "Tillotſon, in his diſcourſe concerning the 
danger of all known fin, both from the light 
of nature and revelation, after having given us the 
deſcription of the laſt day out of holy writ, has this 
remarkable paſſage: | 
« I appeal to any man, whether this be not a re- 
« preſentation of things very proper and ſuitable to 
* that great day, wherein he who made the world 
*- ſhall come to judge it? and whether the wit of 
man ever deviſed any thing ſo awful, and ſo agree- 
able to the majeſty of God, and the ſolemn judg- 
ment of the whole world ? "The deſcription which 
Virgil makes of the Elyſian fields and the infernal 
regions, how infinitely do they fall thort of the 
majeſty of the holy ſcripture, and the deſcription 
there made of heaven and hell, and of the great 
and terrible day of the Lord! ſo that in compari- 
ſon they are childiſh and trifling ; and yet per- 
haps he had the moſt regular and moſt governed 
imagination of any man that ever lived, and ob- 
ſerved the greateſt decorum in his characters and 
deſcriptions. But who can declare the great 
things of God but he to whom God ſhall reveal 
them? 
This obſervation was worthy a moſt polite man, 
and ought to be of authority with all who are * 
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ſo far as to examine whether he ſpoke that as a man 
of a juſt taſte and judgment, or advanced it merely 
for the ſervice of his doctrine as a clergyman. 

I am very confident whoever reads the goſpels 
with an heart as much prepared in favour of them 
as when he fits down to Virgil or Homer, will 
find no paſſage there which is not told with more - 
natural force than any epiſode in either of thoſe wits, 
which were the chief of mere mankind. 

The laſt thing I read was the 24th chapter of 
St. Luke, which gives an account of the manner 
in which our bleſſed Saviour, after his reſurrection, 
joined with. two. diſciples on the way to Emmaus, as 
an ordinary traveller, and took the priviiege, as ſuch, 
to enquire of them what occaſioned ſuch a ſadnels he 
obſerved in their countenances, or whether it was 
from any public cauſe? Their wonder that any man 
ſo near | Jeruſalem ſhould be a ſtranger to what had 


paſſed. there; their acknowledgment to one they 


met aecidentally that they had believed in this 
prophet ; and that now, the third day after his 
death, they were in doubt as to their pleaſing hope, 
which occaſioned the heavineſs he took notice of, 
are all repreſented in a ſtyle which men of letters 
call the great and noble ſimplicity. The attention 
of the diſciples when he expounded the ſcriptures 
concerning himſelf, his offering to take his leave of 
them, their fondneſs of his ſtay, and the manifeſta- 
tion of the great guet whom they had entertained 
while he was yet at meat with them, are all incidents 
which wondertully pleaſe - the imagination of a 
Chriſtian reader, and give to him ſomething of that 
touch of mind which the brethren felr, when they 
ſaid one to another, Did not our hearts burn within 
us while he-talked with us by the way, and while 
he opened to us the ſcriptures ? 
I am very far from pretending to treat theſe - 
matters as they dejerve; but I hope thoſe gentle. 
men who are qualified for it, and called to it, will 
forgive me, and conſider that I ſpeak as a mere 
ſecular man, impartially conſidering the effect which 
” I 3. the 
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the ſacred writings will have upon the ſoul of an in- 
telligent reader; and it is ſome argument, that a 
thing is the immediate work of God, when it ſo 
infinitely tranſcends all the labours of man. When 
1 look upon Raphael's picture of our Saviour ap- 
pearing to his diſciples after his reſurrection, I can. 
not but think the juſt diſpoſition of that piece has in 
it the force of many volumes on the ſubject. The 
_—_— are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by 
a paſſionate zeal and love which the painter has 
thrown in their faces; the huddle group of thoſe 
who ſtand molt diſtant, are admirable repreſentations 
of men abaſhed with their late unbelief and hardneſs 
of heart. And ſuch endeavours as this of Raphael, 
and of all men not called to the altar, are colla- 
teral helps not to be deſpiſed by the miniſters of the 
goſpel. | | 

It is with this view that I preſume upon ſubje&s of 
this kind ; and men may take up this paper, and be 
catched by an admonition under the diſguiſe of a 
diverſion. | 

All the arts and ſciences ought to be employed in 
one confederacy againſt the prevailing torrent of 
vice and impiety ; and it will be no ſmall ſtep in the 
progreſs of religion, if it was as evident as it ought to 
be, that he wants the beſt taſte and beſt ſenſe a man 
can have who 1s cold to the beauty of holineſs. 

As for my part, when [ have happened to attend 
the corpſe of a friend to his interment, and have 
ſeen a graceful man at the entrance of a church- 
yard, who became the dignity of his function, and 
aſſumed an authority which 1s natural to truth, pro- 
nounce, I am the reſurredion and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet ſhall he 
live; and whoſoever liveth and believeth in me 
ſhall never die: I ſay, upon ſuch an occaſion the re- 
troſpe& upon paſt actions between the deceaſed whom 
I followed and myſelf, together with the many 
little circumſtances that ſtrike upon the ſoul, and 
alternately give grief and conſolation, have vaniſhed 
like a dream; and I have been relieved as by a 2 
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from heaven, when the ſolemnity has proceeded ;. 
and after a long pauſe, I again heard the ſervant of 
God utter, I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he ſhall ſtand at the latter day upon the earth: 
and though worms deſtroy this body, yet in my fleſh. 
ſhall I ſee God; whom 1 ſhall ſee for myſelf, and 
my eyes ſhall behold, and not another. How have 
I been raiſed above this world and all its regards, 
and how well prepared to receive the next ſentence 
which the holy man hath ſpoken : We brought no- 
thing into this world, and it is certain. we can carry 
nothing out : the Lord gave, and the Lord hath: 
taken away; bleſſed be the name of the Lord H 

'There are, I know, men of heavy temper. without 
genius, who can read theſe expreſſions of ſcripture 
with as much indifference as they do the relt of 
theſe looſe papers. However, I will not deſpair but 
to bring men of wit into a love and admiration of 
ſacred writings ; and, as old as 1 am, I promiſe 
myſelf to ſee the day when it ſhall be as much the 
faihion among men of politeneſs to admire a rapture 
of St. Paul ;as any fine expreſſion in Virgil.or Horace; 
and to ſee a well-dreſſed young man produce an 
Evangeliſt out of his pocket, and be no more out 
of countenance than if it were a claſſic printed by 
Elzevir. 

It is a gratitude. that ought to be paid to Pro- 
vidence by men of diſtinguiſhed faculties, to praiſe 
and adore the Author of their being with a ſpirit 
ſuitable to thoſe faculties, and rouze flower men by 
their words, actions, and writings, to a participation 
ot their tranſports and thankſgivings. | 
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Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 
Flumina amem ſylvaſque inglorius 


Virg. Georg. 2. v. 485, 


My next deſire is, void of care and ſtrife, 

To lead a ſoft, fecure, inglorious life; 

A country-cottage near a cryſtal flood; 

A winding valley, and a lofty wood. Dryden, 
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Aſtoral poetry not only amuſes the fancy the 
molt delightfully, but is likewiſe more indebted 
to it than any other ſort whatſoever. It tranſports: 
us into a kind of fairy-land, where our ears are 
ſoothed with the melody of birds, bleating flocks, 
and purling ſtreams ; our eyes enchanted with flowery 
meadows and ſpringing greens ; we are laid under 
cooi ſhades, and entertained with all the ſweets 
and fre ſhneſs of .nature. It is a dream, it is a viſion, 
which we wiſh may be real, and we believe. that it 
is true. 

Mrs. Cornelia Lizard's head was ſo far turned 
with theſe imaginations when we were laſt in the 
country, that ſhe loſt her reſt by liſtening to nightin- 
pales; the kept a pair of turtles cooing in her 
chamber, and had a tame lamb running after her 
up and down the houſe. I uſed all gentle methods 
to bring her to herſelf ; as having had a deſign here- 
tofore of turning ſhepherd myſelf, when |1 read 
Virgil or Theocritus at Oxford. But as my age 
and experience have armed me againſt any temptation 
to the paſtoral life, I can now with the greater ſatety 
conſider it; and ſhall lay down ſuch rules as thoſe 
of my readers who have the aforeſaid deſign onght 
to obſerve, if they would follow the ſteps oi the ſcp» 


herds and ſhepherdeſſes of ancient times. | the 

In order to form a right judgment of paſtoral £0 
poetry, it will be neceſſary to caſt back our eyes en for 
the firlt ages of the world. For ſince that way of Ya 
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life is not now in being, we muſt enquire into the 
manner of it when it actually did exiſt. Before man- 
kind was formed into large ſocieties, or cities were 
built, and commerce eſtabliſhed, the wealth of the 
world conſiſted chiefly in flocks and herds. The 
tending of theſe we find to have been the employ- 
ment of the firſt princes, whoſe ſubjects were ſheep 
and oxen, and their dominions the adjoining vales. 
As they lived in great affluence and eate, we may 
preſume that they enjoyed ſuch pleaſures as that 
condition afforded, free and uninterrupted. * Their 
manner of life gave them vigour of body and ſere- 
nity of mind. The abundance they were poſſeſſed 
of ſecured them from avarice, ambition, or envy: 
they could ſcarce have any anxieties or contentions, 
where every one had more than he conld tell what 
to do with. Love indeed might occaſion ſome rival. 
ſhips amongſt them ; becauſe many lovers fix upon 
one object, for the loſs of which they will be fatisfied 
with no compenſation. Otherwiſe it was a ſtate of 
eaſe, innocence, and contentment ;z where plenty 
begot pleaſure, and pleaſure begot ſinging, and 
lnging begot poetry, and poetry begot pleaſure 
again. 
Thus happy was the firſt race of men; but rude 
withal, and uncultivated. For before they could 
make any conſiderable progreſs in arts and ſciences, 
the tranquillity of the rural life was deſtroyed by 
turbulent and ambitious ſpirits; who having built 
cities, raiſed armies, and ſtudied policies of ſtate, 
made vaſſals of the defenceleſs ſhepherds, and ren- 
dered that which was before eaſy and unreſtrained a 
mean, laborious, miſerable condition. Hence, if 
we conſider the paſtoral period before learning, we 
ſhall find it unpoliſhed ; if after, we ſhall find it un- 
pleaſants * | | 
The uſe that 1 would make of this ſhort review of 
the country-life ſhall be this. An author that 
vould amuſe himſelf by writing paſtorals, ſhould 
form in his fancy a rural ſcene of perfect eaſe and 
ranquillity, where innocence, ſimplicity, and joy 
| abound. 
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abound. It is not enough that he writes about the 
country; he muſt give us what is agreeable in that 
ſcene, and hide what is wretched. It is indeed 
commonly affirmed, that truth well painted will 
certainly pleaſe the imagination ; but it 1s ſometimes 
convenient not to diſcover the whole truth, but that 
part which only is delightful. We muſt ſometimes 
ſhow only half an image to the fancy, which, if we 
diſplay in a lively manner, the mind is ſo dexterouſly 
deluded, that it doth not readily perceive that the 
other half is concealed. Thus, in writing paſtorals, 
let the tranquillity of that life appear full and plain, 
but hide the meanneſs of it; repreſent its ſimplicity 
as clear as you pleaſe, but cover its miſery. I 
would not hereby be ſo underſtood as if I thought 
nothing that is irkſome or unpleaſant ſhould have a 
place in theſe writings ; I only mean that this ſtate 
of life in general ſhould be ſuppoſed agreeable. But 
as there is no condition exempt from anxiety, I 
will allow ſhepherds to be afflicted with ſuch miſ- 
fortunes, as the loſs of a favourite lamb, or a faith- 
leſs miſtreſs. He may, if you pleaſe, pick a thorn 
out of his foot, or vent his grief for loſing the prize 
in dancing ; but theſe being ſmall torments, they 
recommend that ſtate which only produces ſuch 
trifling evils. Again, I would not ſeem ſo ſtrict in 
my notions of innocence and ſimplicity as to deny 
the uſe of a little railing, or the liberty of ſtealing 
a kid or a ſheep-hook ; for theſe are likewiſe ſuch 
petty enormities, that we muſt think the country 
happy where theſe are the greateſt tranſgreſſions, 

When a reader is placed in ſuch a ſcene as I have 
deſcribed, and introduced into ſuch company as! 
have choſen, he gives himſelf up to the pleaſin 
deluſion ; and ſince every one doth not know how it 
comes to paſs, I will venture to tell him why he 1 
pleaſed. 

The firſt reaſon is, becauſe all mankind love eaſe 
Though ambition and avarice employ moſt men“ 
thoughts, they are ſuch uneaſy habits, that we dc 
not indulge them out of choice, but from ſom: 
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neceſſity, real or imaginary. We ſeek happineſs, 
in which eaſe is the principal ingredient ; and the 
end propoſed in our moſt reſtleſs purſuits is tran- 
quillity. We are therefore ſoothed and delighted 
with the repreſentation of it, and fancy we partake 
of the pleaſure. 

A ſecond reaſon is our approbation of in- 
nocence and ſimplicity. Human nature is not ſo 
much depraved as to hinder us from reſpecting 
goodneſs in others, though we ourſelves want it. 
This 1s the reaſon why we are fo much charmed 
with the pretty prattle of children, and even the ex- 
preſſions of pleaſure or uneaſineſs in ſome part of the 
brute creation. They are without artifice or malice ; 
and we love truth too well to reſiſt the charms of 
ſincerity. 


A third reaſon is our love of the country. Health, 


tranquillity, and pleaſing objects, are the growth of 


the country ; and though men, for the general good 
of the world, are made to love populous cities, the 
country hath the greateſt ſhare in an uncorrupted 
heart. When we paint, deſcribe, or any way in- 
dulge our fancy, the country is the ſcene which ſup- 
plies us with the moſt lovely images. This ſtate was 
that wherein God placed Adam when in Paradiſe; 
nor could all the fanciful wits of antiquity imagine 


any ching that could adminiſter more exquiſite de- 
light in their Elyſium. 


— 
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Extrema per illos 
Juſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit. 


Virg. Georg. 2. v. 473. 

From hence Aſtræa took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing ſteps appear. 

AVING already conveyed my reader into the 

fairy or paſtoral land, and informed him 
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what manner of life the inhabitants of that region 
lead, I ſhall, in this day's paper, give him ſome 
marks, whereby he may diſcover whether he is im- 
poſed upon by thoſe who pretend to be of that 
country ; or, in other words, what are the charac. 
teriſtics of a true Arcadian. 

From the foregoing account of the paſtoral life, we 
may diſcover that ſimplicity is neceſſary in the 
character of ſhepherds. Their minds muſt be ſup- 
poſed ſo rude and uncultivated, that nothing but 
what is plain and unaffeted can come from them. 
. Nevertheleſs, we are not obliged to repreſent them 


dull and ſtupid, ſince fine ſpirits were undoubtedly in 


the world before arts were invented to poliſh and 
adorn them. We may therefore introduce thepherds 
with good ſenſe, and even with wit, provided their 
manner of thinking be not too gallant or refined, 


For all men, both the rude and polite, think and 


conceive things the ſame way (truth being eternally 


the ſame to all), though they expreſs them very 


differently. For here hes the difference: men who, 
by long ſtudy and experience, have reduced their 
ideas to certain claſſes, and conſider the general 
nature of things abſtracted from particulars, expreſs 


their thoughts after a more conciſe, lively, ſur- 


priſing manner. Thoſe who have little experience, 
or cannot abſtract, deliver their ſentiments in plain 
deſcriptions, by circumſtances, and thoſe obſerva- 
tions which either {trike upon the ſenſes, . or are the 
firſt motions of the mind. And though the former 
Taiſes our admiration more, the la er gives more 
pleaſure, and ſooths us more naturally. Thus a 
courtly lover may ſay to his miſtreſs, 


With thee for ever I in woods could reſt, 

Where never human foot the ground hath pref: ; 

J hou ev'n from dungeons darkneſs canſt exclude, 
And from a deſart baniſh ſolitude. 


A ſhepherd will content himſelf to ſay the ſame 


thing more ſimply. 


Come, 
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dee Come Roſalind, oh! come, for without thee 
1 What pleaſure can the country have for me? 
that Again, ſince ſhepherds are not allowed to make 
rac- 


deep reflections, the addreſs required is ſo to relate 
an action that the circumſtances put together ſhall 


; We Bf cauſe the reader to reflect. Thus, by one delicate 
the WW circumſtance, Corydon tells Alexis that he is the 
on fineſt ſongſter of the country. | 
but 


Of ſeven ſmooth joints a mellow pipe I have, 


Which with his dying breath Damætas gave, 

ly * And ſaid, This, Corydon, I leave to thee, 

1 For only thou deſerv'ſt it after me. 
erds As in another paſtoral writer, after the ſame man- 
their Winer, a ſhepherd informs us how much his miſtreſs 
ned, Wlikes him. | 

. As I to cool me bath'd one ſultry day, 

very Fond Lydia lurking in the ſedges lay. EY 
who, The wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to fly, 
their Y Yet often ſtop'd, and often turn'd her eye. 
neral f ever a reflection be pardonable in paſtorals, it is 
xpreis Where the thought is ſo obvious that it ſeems to 

, ſur- Wome eaſily to the mind; as in the following admi- 

ence, able improvement of Virgil and Theocritus. 

plain 3 

ſerva- Fair is my flock, nor yet uncomely I, 

e the If liquid fountains flatter not. And why 

ormer I Should liquid fountains flatter us, yet ſhow : 

more The bord'ring flow'rs leſs beauteous than they 

"Rp grow ? 

A ſecond characterſtic of a true ſhepherd is ſim- 
city of manners or innocence. This is ſo ob- 
a; Dous from what I have before advanced, that it 

"1 de, old be but repetition to inſiſt long upon it. I ſhall 

COR” ay remind the reader, that as the paſtoral life is 
poſed to be where nature is not much depraved, 

e ſame rerity and truth will generally run through it. 
me ſlight tranſgreſſions, for the ſake of variety, 
iy be admitted, which in effect will only ſerve to 

Come, Vor. I, | K 1 | ſet 
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| ſet off the ſimplicity of it in general. I cannot 
better illuſtrate this rule than by the following ex. 
ample of a ſwain who found his miſtreſs aſleep. 


Once Delia ſlept, on eaſy moſs reclin'd, 

Hef lovely limbs half bare, and rude the wind; 

1 ſmooth'd her coats, and ſtole a filent kiſs ; 
Condemn me, ſhepherds, if 1 did amils. 


A third ſign of a ſwain is, that ſomething of re. 
ligion, and even ſuperſtition, is part of his character. 
For we find that thoſe who have lived eaſy lives in 
the country, and contemplate the works of nature, 
live in the greateſt awe of their author ; nor doth 
this humour prevail leſs now than of old. Our & 
peaſants as ſincerely believe the tales of goblins and I . 
fairies as the Heathens thoſe of fauns, nymphs, 
and ſatyrs. Hence we find the works of Virgil and ca 
Theocritus ſprinkled with left-handed ravens, blaſted Ml in 
oaks, witchcrafts, evil eyes, and the like.. And Ive 
obſerve with great pleaſure, that our Engliſh author pre 
of the paſtorals I have quoted hath practiſed this ap; 
ſecret with admirable judgment. the 

I will yet add another mark, which maybe obſerved late 
very often in the above named poets, which is agree. I bur 
able to the character of ſhepherds, and nearly allied;.;. 
to ſuperſtition ; 1 mean the ule of proverbial ſaying Hof 
I take the common fimilitudes in paſtoral to be di gate 
the proverbial order, which are ſo frequent, that | lite, 
is needleſs, and would be tireſome, to quote them not! 
I {hall only take notice upon this head, that it is Ml; 
nice piece of art to raiſe a proverb above the vulicour. 
gar ſtyle, and {till keep it eaſy and unaffectedſqlealt 
Thus the old wiſh, God reſt his ſoul,” is finel 
turned. 


Then gentle Sidney liv'd, the ſhepherd's friend; 
Eternal bleſſings on his ſhade attend. 
6 S e 
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No 24. Wedneſday, April 8. 


———Dicenda tacendaque calles ? Perf. Sat. 4. v. 5, 
— | Doſt thou, ſo young, 
Know when to ſpeak, and when to hold thy tongue? 
Dryden. 


ACK Lizard was about fifteen when he was firft 
re- entered in the univerſity, and being a youth of 
ter. MW a great deal of fire, and a more than ordinary ap- 
s in WW plication to his ſtudies, it gave his converſation a 
ure, MW very particular turn. He had too much ſpirit to 
loth I hold his tongue in company; but at the ſame time 
Our WW 6 little acquaintance with the world, that he did not 
and WW know how to talk like other people. 
hs, After a year and a half's ſtay at the univerſity he 
| and I came down among us to paſs away a month or two 
aſted in the country. The firſt night after his arrival, as 
nd Ive were at ſupper, we were all of us very much im- 
utaor proved by Jack's table-talk. He told us, upon the 
1 this appearance of a diſh of wild fowl, that according to 
the opinion of ſome natural philoſophers they might 
lately come from the moon. Upon which the Sparkler 
burſting out into a laugh, he inſulted her with ſe- 
veral queſtions relating to the bigneſs and diſtance 
of the moon and ſtars; and after every interro- 
Woatory would be winking upon me, and ſmiling at his 
that \Wiiter's ignorance. Jack gained his point; for the 
_ theWmother was pleaſed, and all the ſervants ſtared at the 
t it is Mlearning of their young maſter. Jack was ſo en- 
the vulouraged at this ſucceſs, that for the firſt week he 
xfeRedMlcalt wholly in paradoxes. It was a common jeſt 
is fine!Yvith him to pinch one of his ſiſter's lap-dogs, and 

iterwards prove he could not feel it. When the 

zirls were ſorting a ſet of knots, he would demon- 

friend; rate to them that all the ribbons were of the ſame 
Your ; or rather, ſays Jack, of no colour at all: 
ly Lady Lizard herſelf, though ſhe was not a 
ie pleaſed with her ſon's improvements, was one 
ay almoſt angry with him; for having accidentally 
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burnt her fingers as ſhe was lighting the lamp for 
her tea-pot, in the midſt of her anguiſh Jack laid 
hold of the opportunity to inſtruct her that there 
was no ſuch thing as heat in fire. In ſhort no day 
paſſed over our heads in which Jack did not ima- 
gine he made the whole family wiſer than they were 
before. | 

That part of his converſation which gave me the 
molt pain was what paſſed among thoſe country 
gentlemen that came to viſit us. On ſuch occaſions 
Jack uſually took upon him to be the mouth of the 
company; and thinking himſelf obliged to be very 
merry, would entertain us with a great many odd 
ſayings and abſurdities of their college cook. [ 
found this fellow had made a very ſtrong impreſſion 
upon Jack's imagination; which he never confidered WM | 
was not the caſe of the reſt of the company, till 
aſter many repeated trials he found that his ſtories 
ſeldom made any body laugh but himſelt. 

I all this while looked upon Jack as a young tree 
ſhooting out into bloſſoms before its time; the re- P 
dundancy of which, though it was a little unſeaſon- h 
able, ſeemed to foretel an uncommon fruitfulneſs. 5 

In order to wear out the vein of pedantry which 
ran through his converſation, 1 took him out with 
me one evening, and firſt of all inſinuated to him 
this rule, which I had myſelf learned from a ver) 
great author, To think with the wiſe, but talk 
+ with the vulgar.” Jack's good ſenſe ſoon, mad: 
him reflect that he had often expoſed himſelf to the 
laughter of the ignorant by a contrary behaviour 
upon which he told me that he would take care fo dif 
the future to keep his notions to himſelf, and con "0 
verſe in the common received ſentiments of mankind 
He at the. ſame time deſired me to give him an 
other rules of converſation which I thought mig 
be for his improvement. I told him I would think 
it; and accordingly, as I have a particular affe. 
tion for the young man, I gave him next mort 


ing the following rules in writing, which may, pe * 
at 
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10 haps have contributed to make him the agreeable 
: man he mow is. 
a The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with 
ws one another, or what we expreſs by the word con- 
was verſation, has always been repreſented by moral 
writers as one of the nobleſt privileges of reaſon, and 
he which more particularly ſets mankind above the 
brute part of the creation. 
wy Though nothing ſo much gains upon the affections 
es as this extempore eloquence, which we have con- 
8 ſtantly occaſion for, and are obliged to practiſe 
bes every day, we very rarely meet with any who ex- 
; cel in it. | 
* The converſation of moſt men is diſagreeable, not 
wn ſo much for want of wit and learning as of good- 
til breeding and diſcretion. 
Hi If you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify any 
particular vanity or paſſion of your own, but always 
1 with a deſign either to divert or inform the com- 
„ el bannt. A man who only aims at one of theſe is 
wo always eaſy in his diſcourſe. He is never out of 
wr humour at being interrupted ; becauſe he conſiders. 
which that thoſe who hear him are the beſt judges whether | 
* 2 he was ſaying could either divert or inform 
- 4 A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good- 
2 5 of thoſe = 2 with, e 2 
JJenvies a man who does not appear to be ple ith 
Ln himſelf. " 1 
1 = We ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves. In- 
ws A deed what can we ſay ? It would be as imprudent to 
1 diſcover our faults as ridiculous to count over our 
eee fancied virtues. Our private and domeſtic affairs 
_ re no leſs improper to be introduced in con- 
Cs verſation. What does it concern the company how 
chin many horſes you keep in your ſtables? or whether 
— jour ſervant 1s moſt knave or fool ?- 
al A man may equally affront the company he is in, . 


by engroſling all the talk, or obſerving a cont 
may Us tous bg 872 DO 
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Before you tell a ſtory, it may be generally not 
amiſs to draw a ſhort character, and give the com- 
pany a true idea of the principal perſons concerned 
in it: the beauty of moſt things conſiſting not ſo 
much in their being ſaid or done, as in their being 
ſaid or done by ſuch a particular perſon, or on ſuch 
a particular occaſion. 

Notwithſtanding all the advantages of youth, 
few young people pleaſe in converſation. 'The reaſon 
is, that want of experience makes them politive ; 
and what they ſay is rather with a deſign to pleaſe 
themſelves than any one elle. 

It is certam that age itſelf ſhall make many things 
paſs well enough which would. have been laughed 
at in the mouth of one much younger. 

Nothing, however, is more inſupportable to men 
of ſenſe, than an empty formal man who ſpeaks in 
proverbs, and decides all controverſies with a ſhort 
fentence. This piece of ſtupidity is the more in- 
ſufferable, as it puts on the air of wiſdom. 

A prudent man will avoid talking much of any 
1 ſcience for which he is remarkably 

amous. There is not, methinks, an handſomer 
thing ſaid of Mr. Cowley in his whole life, than that 
none but his intimate friends ever diſcovered he was 
a great poet by his diſcourſe. Beſides the decency 
of this rule, it is certainly founded in good policy. 
A man who talks of any thing he is already famous 
for, has little to get, but a great deal to loſe. I 
-might add, that he who is ſometimes filent on a 
ſubject where every one is ſatisfied he could ſpeak 
well, will often be thought no leſs knowing in other 
matters where perhaps he is wholly ignorant. 


Women are frightened at the name of argument, 


and are ſooner convineed by a happy turn, or witty 
expreſſion, than by demonſtration. 

Whenever you commend, add your reaſons for 
doing ſo. It is this which diſtinguithes the approba- 
tion of a man of ſenſe from the flattery of ſyco- 
phants, and admiration of fools ! : 

| | Raillery 
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Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 


company is pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of all be 
underſtood to except the perſon rallied. 

Though good humour, ſenſe and diſcretion, can 
ſeldom fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no 
ill policy ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a par- 
ticular manner for converſation, by looking a little 
farther than your neighbours into whatever is become 
a reigning ſubject. If our armies are beſieging a 
place of importance abroad, or our houſe of Com- 
mons debating a bill of conſequence at home, you 
can hardly fail of being heard with pleaſure, if you 
have nicely informed yourſelf of the ſtrength, ſitua- 
tion, and hiſtory of the firſt, or of the reaſons for 
and againſt the latter. It will have the ſame effect, 
if, when any ſingle perſon begins to make a noiſe in 
the world, you can learn ſome of the ſmalleſt ac- 
cidents in his life or converſation, which, though 
they are too fine for the obſervation of the vulgar, 
give more ſatisfaction to men of ſenſe, as they are 
the beſt openings to a real character, than the recital 
of his moſt glaring actions. I know but one ill con- 
ſequence to be feared from this method, namely, 
that coming full charged into company, you ſhould 
reſolve to unload whether an handſome opportunity 


offers itſelf or no. 


Though the aſking of queſtions may plead for it- 
ſelf the ſpecious names of modeſty, and a deſire of 
information, it affords little pleaſure to the reſt of 
the company who are not troubled with the fame 
doubts, Beſides which, he who aſks a queſtion 
would do well to conſider that he lies wholly at 
the mercy of another before he receives an anſwer. 

Nothing is more ſilly than the pleaſure ſome people 
take in what they call ſpeaking their minds. A man 
of this make will ſay a rude thing for the mere 
pleaſure of ſaying it, when an oppoſite behaviour, 
tall as innocent, might have preſerved his friend, or 
made his fortune 

It is not impoſſible for a man to form to himſelf 
as cxquilite a pleaſure in complying with the humour 
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and ſentiments of others, as of bringing others over 
to his own; fince it is the certain ſign of a ſupe- 
rior genius, that can take and become whatever 
dreſs it pleaſes. 5 

I ſhall only add, that beſides what I have here 
ſaid, there is ſomething which can never be learned 
but in the company of the polite. The virtues of 
men are catching as well as their vices; and your 
own obſervations added to theſe will ſoon diſcover 
what it is that commands attention in one man, and 
makes you tired and diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe of 
another. 


Pl 5 
No 25. Thurſday, April g. 
———- Quis tam Lucili fauter inepte eſt, | 
Ut non hoc fateatur? Hor. Sat. 10. J. 1; v. 2. 
my What friend of his- 
So blindly partial to deny me this ? Creect, 


L Lig prevailing humour of crying up authors 


that have writ in the days of our forefathers, 
and of paſſing ſlightly over the merit of our contem- 
poraries, is a grievance that men of a free and un- 
prejudiced thought have complained of through all 
ages in their writings. | 
I went home laſt night full of theſe reffections from 
a coffee-houſe, where a great many excellent writ- 
ings were arraigned, and as many very indifferent 
ones applauded, (more as it ſeemed to me) upon the 
account of their date than upon any intrinſic valte 
or demerit. The converſation ended. with great en- 
comiums upon my Lord Verulam's hiſtory of Henry 
VII. The company were unanimous in their ap- 
probation of it. 1 was too well acquainted with the 
traditional vogue of that book throughout the whole 
nation to venture my thoughts upon it. Neither 


Of the poet Lucilius. 


would 
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would 1 now offer my judgment upon that work to | 


the public (ſo great a veneration have I for the 
memory of a man whoſe writings are the glory of 
our nation), but that the authority of ſo leading a 
name may perpetuate a vicious taſte amongſt us, 
and betray future hiſtorians to copy after a model 
which 1 cannot help thinking far from complete. 

As to the fidelity of the hiſtory I have nothing 
to ſay; to examine it impartially in that view 
would require much pains and leiſure: but as to 
the compoſition of it, and ſometimes the choice of 
matter, I am apt to believe it will appear not a little 
faulty to an unprejudiced reader. A complete 
hiſtorian ſhould be endowed with the eſſential qualifi- 
cations of a great poet. His ſtyle muſt be majeſtic 
and grave, as well as ſimple and unaffected ; his 
narration {ſhould be animated, ſhort, and clear, and 
ſo as even to outrun the impatience of the reader, 
if poſſible. This can only be done by being very 
ſparing and choice in words; by retrenching all cold 
and ſuperfluous circumſtances in an action; and by 
dwelling upon ſuch alone as are material, and fit 
to delight or inſtruct a ſerious mind. This is what 
we find in the great models of antiquity, and in a 
more particular manner in Livy, whom it is im- 
poſſible to read without the warmeſt emotions. 

But my Lord Verulam, on the contrary, is ever, 
in the tedious ſtyle of declaimers, uling two words 
for one ; ever endeavouring to be witty, and as fond 
of out- of· the way ſimilies as ſome of our play writers. 
He abounds in low phraſes beneath the dignity of 
hiſtory, and often condeſcends to little conceits and 
quibbles. His political reflections are frequently 
talle, almoſt every where trivial and puerile. His 
whole manner of turning his thoughts is full of 
affectation and pedantry; and there appears, through- 
out his whole work, more the air of a recluſe ſcholar 
than of a man verſed in the world. 

After paſſing ſo free a cenſure upon a book, which 
for theſe hundred years and upwards has met with 
the moſt univerſal approbation, I am obliged, in my 

| | OWN 
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own defence, to tranſcribe ſome of the many paſſages 
I formerly collected for the uſe of my firſt charge, 
Sir Marmaduke Lizard. It would be endleſs ſhould 
J point out the frequent tautologies and circumlo- 
cutions that occur in every page, which do, as it 
were rarify, inſtead of condenſing his thoughts and 
matter. It was, in all probability, his application 
to the law that gave him a habit of being ſo wordy ; 
of which I ſh-ll put down two or three examples. 

© That all records, wherein there was any me» 
© mory or mention ot ihe king's attainder ſhould 
© be defaced, canceliad, and taken off the file. Divers 
© ſecret and nin: ble ſcouts and ſpies, &c. to learn, 
© ſearch, and diſcover, all the circumſtances and 
* pariiculars—To aſſail, ſap, and work into the 
couſtancy of Sir Robert Clifford.“ 

I leave the following paſſages to every one's con- 
ſideration, without making any farther remarks up- 
on them: 

He ſhould be well enough able to ſcatter the 
© Iriſh as a flight of birds, and rattle away his 
* ſwarm of bees with their king. The rebels took 
their way towards York, &c. but their ſnow- ball 
* did not gather as it went. So that, in a kind 
© of mattacina of human fortune, he turned a broach 
© that had worn a crown; whereas fortune com- 
« monly doth not bring in a comedy or farce after a 
© tragedy.—The Queen was crowned, &c. about 
* two years after the marriage, like an old chriſten- 
© ing that had ſtaid long for egg ronment a> 
0 
8 
* 
7 
o 
0 
c 
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to trouble the waters in Italy, that he might fiſh 
the better, caſting the net, not out of St. Peter's 
but out of Borgia's bark. And therefore upon 
the firſt grain of incenſe that was ſacrificed upon 
the altar of peace at Bulloigne, Perkin was ſmok- 
ed away. This was the end of this little cock- 
atrice of a king, that was able to deſtroy thoſe 
that did not eſpy him firſt. —It was obſerved that 
the great tempelt which drove Philip into England 
* blew down the golden eagle from the ſpire of St. 
Paul's; and, in the fall, it fell upon a ſign cf 
6 blac 
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es black eagle which was in Pauls church- yard, in 
re, the place where the ſchool-houſe now ſtandeth, 
1d and battered it, and broke it down; which was a 
o- ftrange ſtooping of a hawk upon a fowl. The 
it King began to find where his ſhoe did wring him. 
nd 
on , ſecrets were laid up. One might know afar off 
y ; where the owl was by the flight of birds. Bold 
men, and careleſs of fame, and that took toll of 
ne- their maſter's griſt. Empſon and Dudley would 
uld , have cut another chop out of him. Peter Hi- 
ers alas, ſome call him Elias; ſurely he was the fore- 
rn, runner of, &c. Lionel Biſhop of Concordia, 
nd was ſent as nuncio, &c.; but notwithſtanding 
the he had a good ominous name to have made a 
peace, nothing followed. Taxing him for a 
on- great taxer of his people. Not by proclamations, 
up- but by court-fames, which commonly print better 
than printed proclamations. Sir Edward Poyn- 
the ings was enforced to make a wild chace upon the 
his wild Iriſh. In ſparing of blood by the bleeding 
ook of ſo much treaſure; — and although his own 
ball Bf caſe had both ſteel and parchment more than the 
cind other, that is to ſay, a conqueſt in the field, and 
zach an act of parliament. 'That Pope knowing that 
om- King Henry VI. was reputed in the world abroad 
er a but for a ſimple man, was afraid it would but 
bout © diminiſh the eſtimation of that kind of honour, if 
ſten⸗ there were not a diſtance kept between innocents 
and faints.? ; | 
Not to trouble my reader with any more inſtances 
of the like nature, I muſt obſerve, that the whole 
work is ill conducted, and the ſtory of Perkin War- 
beck, which ſhould have been only like an epiſode in 
poem, is ſpun out to near a third part of the book. 


abſtract of his hiſtory than a character. It is tedious, 
and diverſified with ſo many particularities as confound 
zland he reſemblance, and make it almoſt impoſſible for 
the reader to form any diſtin& idea of th: perſon. 
F the Alt is not thus the ancients drew their characters; 


black | but 


In whoſe boſom or budget moſt of Perkin's 


-Irhe character of Henry VII. at the end, is rather an 
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but in a few juſt and bold ſtrokes gave you the diſ. 
tinguiſhed features of the mind (if I may be allowed 
the metaphor) in ſo diſtinct a manner, and in ſo 
ſtrong a light, that you grew intimate with your 
man immediately, and knew him from an hun- 
dred. | 

After all, it muſt be conſidered in favour of my 
Lord Verulam, that he lived in an age wherein 
chaſte and correct writing was not in faſhion, and 
when pedantry was the mode even at court; ſo that 
it is no wonder if the prevalent humour of the times 
bore down his genius, though ſuperior in force per- 
baps to any of our countrymen that have either gone 
before or ſucceeded him. : 


—— 


— 
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Non ego illam mihi dotem eſſe puto, quæ dos dicitur, 
Sed pudicitiam et pudorem et ſedatum cupidinem. 
; P laut . 


A woman's true dowery, in my opinion, is virtue, modeſty, 
and deſires reſtrained ; not that which is uſually ſo called. 


\ N healthy old fellow, that is not a fool, is the 
happieſt creature living. It is at that time of 
life only men enjoy their faculties with pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction. It is then we have nothing to manage, 
as the phraſe is; we ſpeak the downright truth, 
and whether the reſt of the world will give us the 
Privilege or not, we have ſo little to atk of them 
that we can take it. ! ſhall be very free with the 
women from this one conſideration ; and having no- 
thing to deſire of them, ſhall treat them as they 
Rand in nature, and as they are adorned with virtue, 
and not as they are pleaſed to form and diſguiſe 
themſclves. H et of fops from one generation to 
another, has made ſuch a pother with bright eyes, 
the fair ſex, the charms, the air, and ſomething ſo 
In · 
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incapable to be expreſſed but with a ſigh, that the 
creatures have utterly gone out of their very being, 
and there are no women at all in the world. If they 
are not nymphs, ſhepherdeſſes, graces, or goddeſſes, 
they are to a woman all of them the ladies. Get to a 
chriſtening at any alley in the town, and at the 
meaneſt artificer's, and the word is, Well, who 
takes care of the ladies ?? I have taken notice, that 
ever ſince the word Forſooth was baniſhed for Ma- 
dam, the word Woman has been diſcarded for 
Lady : and as there is now never a woman in Eng- 
land, I hope I may talk of Women without offence 
to the Ladies. What puts me in this preſent diſ- 
poſition to tell them their own, is, that in the holy 
week I very civilly deſired all delinquents, in point of 
chaſtity, to make ſome atonement for their freedoms, 
by beſtowing a charity upon the miſerable wretches 
who languiſh in the Lock-hoſpital ; but J hear of 
very little done in that matter; and I am informed, 
they are pleaſed, inſtead of taking notice of my pre- 
caution, to call me an ill-bred old fellow, and ſay 
I do not underſtand the world. It is not, it ſeems, 
within the rules of good-breeding to tax the vices 
of people of quality ; and the commandments were 
made for the vulgar. I am indeed informed of 
ſome oblations ſent into the houſe ; but they are all 
come from the ſervants of criminals of condition. 
A poor chambermaid has ſent in ten ſhillings out of 
ber huſh-money, to expiate her guilt of being in her 
miſtreſs's ſecret 3 but ſays, ſhe dare not aſk her 
Ladyſhip for any thing; for ſhe is not to ſuppoſe 
that ſhe is locked up with a young gentleman, in the 
abſence of her huſband, three hours together for 
any harm; but as my Lady is a perſon of great ſenſe, 
the girl does not know but that they were reading 
l1me good book together; but becauſe ſhe fears it 
may be otherwiſe, the has ſent her ten ſhillings for 
the guilt of concealing it. We have a thimble from 
a country-girl, that owns ſhe has had dreams of a 
inc gentleman who comes to their houſe, who gave 
her half a crown, and bid her have a care of the men 

Vor. I. | L 7 in 
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in this town ; but ſhe thinks he does not mean what 
he ſays, and ſends the thimble, becauſe the does not 
hate him as ſhe ought. The ten ſhillings, this 
thimble, and an occamy ſpoon from ſome other un- 


known poor ſinner, are all the atonement which is 


made for the body of ſin in London and Weſtminſter, 
I have computed that there is one in every three 
hundred who is not chaſte; and if that be a modeſt 
computation, how great a number are thoſe who 
make no acount of my admonition? It might be ex- 
pected, one or two of the two hundred and ninety- 
nine honeſt might, out of mere charity and com- 


paſſion to iniquity, as it is a misfortune, have done 


ſomething ue n ſo good a time as that wherein they 
were ſolicited. But Major Crabtree, a ſour pot 
companion of mine, ſays, the two hundred ninety 
and nine are one way or other as little virtuous as 
the three-hundredth unchaſte woman, I would ſay 
lady. It is certain that we are infeſted with a 
parcel of jilflirts, who are not capable of being 
mothers of brave men ; for the infant partakes of 
the temper and diſpoſition of its mother- We lee 
the unaccountable effects which ſudden frights and 
longings have upon the offspring; and it is not to 
be doubted but the ordinary way of thinking of the 
mother has its influence upon what the bears about 
her nine months. Thus, from the want of care in 
this particular of chuſing wives, you ſee men, after 
much care, labour and ſtudy, ſurpriſed with pro- 
digious ſtarts of ill nature and pathon ; that can be 
accounted for no otherwiſe but from hence, that it 
grew upon them in embrio, and the man was deter- 
mined ſurly, peeviſh, froward, ſullen, or outrageous, 
before he ſaw the light. The laſt time I was in a 
public place, I fell in love by proxy for Sir Harry 
Lizard. The young woman happens to be of quality. 
Her father was a gentleman of as noble a diſpoſition 
as any I ever met with, The widow, her mother, 
under whoſe wing ſhe loves to appear, and is proud 
of it, is a pattern to perſons of condition. Good 


ſenſe, heightened and exerted with good breeding, 
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is the parent's diſtinguiſhing character; and if we 
can get this young woman into our family, we 
mall think we have a much better purchaſe than 
others, who, without her good qualities, may bring 
into theirs the greateſt acceſſion of riches. I ſent Sir 


Harry by laſt night's poſt the following letter on the 
ſubject. | | 


No 26. 


Dear Sir Harry, 

HER our lait parting, and as I had juſt mount- 

ed the little roan 1 am ſo fond of, you called 
me back, and when I ſtooped to you, you ſqueezed 
me by the hand, and, with allution to ſome pleaſant 
diſcourſe we had had a day or two before in the 
houſe concerning the preſent mercantile way of con- 
tracting marriages, with a ſmile and a bluſh you bid 
me look upon tome women for you, and ſend word 
how they went. I did not ſee one to my mind till 
the laſt opera before Eaſter. I aſſure you I have 
been as unquiet ever ſince as I wiſh you were till 
you had her. Her height, her complexion, and 
every thing but her age, which is under twenty, are 
very much to my ſatisfaction, There is an ingenious 
ſhame in her eyes, which is to the mind what the 
bloom of youth is to the body. Neither implies. 
that there are virtuous habits and accompliſhments 
already attained by the poſſeſſor, but they certainly 
ſhow an unprejudiced capacity towards them. As 
to the circumſtance of this young woman's age, I 
am reconciled to her want of years, becauſe ſhe pre- 
tends to nothing above them. You do not ſee in 
her the odious torwardneſs to I know not what, as 
in the aſſured countenances, naked boſoms, and con- 
fident glances of her cotemporaries. 

1 will vouch ſor her, that you will have her whole 
heart, if you can win it. She is in no familiarities 
with the fops; her fan has never yet been out of her 
own hand; and her brother's face is the only man's 
lhe ever looked in ſtedfaſtly. | 

When I have gone thus far, and told you that I 
am very confident of her as to her virtue and ednca- 
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tion, I may ſpeak a little freely to you as you are a 
young man. There is a dignity in the young lady's 
beauty ; when it ſhall become her to receive your 
friends with a good air and affable countenance ; 
when ſhe is to repreſent that part of you which you 
moſt delight in, the frank and chearful reception of 
your friends ; her beauty will do as much honour 
to your table as they will give you pleaſure in your 
bed. 

It is no ſmall inſtance of felicity to have a wo- 
man, from whoſe behaviour your friends are more 
endeared to you, and for whoſe ſake your children 
are as much valued as for your own. 

It is not for me to celebrate the lovely height of 
her forehead, the ſoft pulp of her lips, or to de- 
ſcribe the amiable profile which her fine hair, cheeks, 
and neck, made to the beholders that night, but 
ſhall leave them to your own obſervation when you 
come to town, which you may do at your leiſure, 
and be time enough ; for there are many in town 
richer than her whom I recommend. I am, 


SIR, | : 
Your moſt obedient and moſt humble ſervant, 
NesTor IRONsIDE. 


N 27. Saturday, April 11. 


Multa putans, ſortemque animo miſeratus iniquam. 
Firg. En. v. 33% 


Struck with compaſſion of ſo ſad a ſtate. 


N compaſſion to thoſe gloomy mortals, who, by 
1 their unbelief, are rendered incapable of feeling 
thoſe impreſſions of joy and hope which the celebra- 
tion of the late glorious feſtival naturally leaves on 
the mind of a Chriſtian, 1 ſhall in this paper en- 
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deavour to evince that there are grounds to expect 
a future ſtate, without ſuppoſing in the reader any 
faith at all, not even the belief of a Deity. Let the 
moſt ſtedfaſt unbeliever open his eyes, and take a 


ſurvey of the ſenſible world, and then ſay, if there 
be not a connexion, an adjuſtment, an exact and 


conftant order, diſcoverable in all the parts of it. 
Whatever be the cauſe, the thing itſelf is evident 
to all our faculties. Look into the animal ſyſtem, the 
paſſions, ſenſes, aml locomotive powers, is not the 
like contrivance and propriety obſervable in theſe 
too? are they not fitted to certain ends, and are 
they not by nature directed to proper objects ? 

Is it poſſible then that the ſmalleſt bodies ſhould, 
by a management ſuperior to the wit of man, be diſ- 
poſed in the moſt excellent manner agreeable to their 
reſpective natures, and yet the ſpirits or ſouls of 
men be neglected, or managed by ſuch rules as fall 
ſhort of man's underſtanding? Shall every other 
paſſion be rightly placed by nature'? and ſhall that 
appetite of immortality natural to all mankind be 
alone miſplaced, or deſigned to be fruſtrated ? Shall 
the induſtrious application of the inferior animal 
powers in the meaneſt vocations be anſwered by the 
ends we propoſe ? and ſhall not the generous efforts, 
of a virtuous mind be rewarded ? In a word, ſhall 
the corporeal world be all order and harmony, the 


intellectual diſcord and confuſion ?2 He who is bigot 


enough to believe theſe things, muſt bid adieu to 
that natural rule of reaſoning from analogy ; muſt 
run counter to that maxim of common ſenſe, That 
men ought to form their judgments of things unex- 
perienced from what they have experienced. | 
If any. thing looks like a recompence of calamitous 
virtue on this fide the grave, it is either an aſſurance 


that thereby we obtain the favour and protection of 


heaven, and ſhall, whatever beſalls us in this, 
in another life meet with a juſt return, or elſe 
that applauſe and reputation which is thought to at- 
tend virtuous actions. The former of theſe, our 
Free-thinkers, out of their ſingular wiſdom and be- 

| 1 ne volence. 
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nevolence to mankind, endeavour to eraſe from the 
minds of men: the latter can never be juſtly dif. 
tributed in this life where ſo many ill actions are 
reputable, and ſo many good actions diſeſteemed or 
miſinterpreted; where ſubtle hypocriſy is placed in 
the moſt engaging light, and modeſt virtue lies con- 
cealed ; where the heart and the ſoul are hid from 
the eyes of men, and the eyes of men are dimmed 
and vitiated. Plato's ſenſe in relation to this point 
is contained in his Gorgias, where he introduces So- 
crates. ſpeaking after this manner: | 
It was in the reign of Saturn provided by a law, 
which the gods have ſince continued down to this 
time, That they who had lived virtuouſly and 
piouſly upon earth ſhould after death enjoy a life 
full of happineſs, in certain iſlands appointed for 
the habitation of the bleſſed ; but that ſuch as had 
lived wickedly ſhould go into the receptacle of 
damned ſouls, named Tartarus, there to ſuffer the 
puniſhments they deſerved, But in all the reign 
of Saturn, and in the beginning of the reign 
of Jove, living judges were appointed, by whom 
each perſon was judged in his life-time in the ſame 
day on which he was to die. The conſequence of 
which was, that they often paſſed wrong judg- 
ments. Pluto therefore, who preſided in Tarta- 
' rus, and the guardians of the bleſſed iſlands, find- 
ing that, on the other ſide, many unfit perſons 
were ſeat to their reſpective dominions, complained 
to Jove, who promiſed to.redreſs the evil. He 
added, The reaſon of theſe unjuſt proceedings are, 
that men are judged in the body. Hence many 
conceal the blemiſhes and imperfections of their 
minds by beauty, birth, and riches ; not to men- 
tion, that at the time of trial, there are crowds of 
witneſſes to atteſt their having lived well. Theſe 
things miſlead the judges ; who, being themſelves 
alſo of the number of the living, are ſurrounded 
each with his. own body as with a vail thrown 
© over his mind. For the future therefore, it 1s my 
© intention that] men do not come on their trial till 
after death, when they ſhall appear before the 
6 judge, 
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judge, diſrobed of all their corporeal ornaments. 
* The judge himſelf too ſhall be a pure unvailed 
* ſpirit, beholding the very ſoul, the naked ſoul of 
* the party before him. With this view [ have 
already conſtituted my ſons, Minos and Rhada- 
* manthus, judges, who are natives of Aſia, and 
* acus, a native of Europe. Theſe, after death, 
* ſhall hold their court in a certain meadow, from 
* which there are two roads, leading the one to 
s Tartarus, the other to the iſlands of the bleſſed.” 
From this, as from numberleſs other 77 of 
his writings, may be ſeen Plato's opinion of a future 
ſtate. A thing therefore in regard to us ſo com- 
fortable, in itſelf ſo juſt and excellent, a thing ſo 
agreeable to the analogy of nature, and fo univerſally 
credited by all orders and ranks of men, of all nations 


and ages, what is it that ſhould move a few men to 


reject ? Surely there muſt be ſomething of prejudice 
m the caſe. I appeal to the ſecret thoughts of a Free- 
thinker, if he does not argue within himſelf after this 
manner. The ſenſes and faculties I enjoy at preſent 
are viſibly deſigned to repair or preſerve the body 
from the injuries it is liable to in its preſent circum- 
ſtances : But in an eternal ſtate, where no decays are 
to be repaired, no outward injuries to be fenced 
againſt, where there are no fleſh and bones, nerves or 
blood-veſſels, there will certainly be none of the 
lenſes; and that there ſhould be a ſtate of life with 
out the ſenſes, is inconceivable. | 

But as. this manner of reaſoning proceeds from a 
poverty of imagination, and narrowneſs of ſoul in 
thoſe that uſe it, I ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe 
defects, and open their views, by laying before them 
a caſe, which, being naturally poſſible, may perhaps 
reconcile them to the belief of what is ſupernaturally 
tevealed. | 

Let us ſuppoſe a perſon blind and deaf from his 
birth, who, being grown to man's eſtate, is by the 
dead palſy, or ſome other cauſe, deprived of his 
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feeling, taſting, and ſmelling, and at the ſame time has 
the impediment ef his hearing removed, and the film 
taken from his eyes. What the five ſenſes are to us, 
that the touch, taſte and ſmell were to him. And 
any other ways of perception of a more refined and 
extenſive nature were to him as inconceivable, as to 
us thoſe are which will one day be adapted to per- 
ceive thoſe things which eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive. And it would be juſt as reaſonable in 
him to conclude, that the loſs of thoſe three ſenſes 
could not poſſibly be ſucceeded by any new inlets of 
perception, as in a modern Free-thinker to imagine 
there can be no ſtate of life and perception without 
the ſenſes he enjoys at preſent. Let us further ſup- 
poſe the ſame perſon's eyes, at their firſt opening, to 
be ſtruck with a great variety of their molt gay and 
pleaſing objects, and his ears with a melodious con- 
cert of vocal and inſtrumental muſic ; behold him 
amazed, raviſhed, tranſported : and you have ſome 
diſtant repreſentation, ſome faint and glimmering 
idea of the ecſtatic ſtate of the ſoul in that article m 
which ſhe emerges from this ſepulchre of fleſh into 
life and immortality. _ 


N. B. It has been obſerved by the Chriſtians, that 

© a certain ingenious foreigner, who has publiſhed 

many exemplary jeſts for the uſe of perſons in the 

© article of death, was very much out of humour in 

© a late fit of ſickneſs, till he was in a fair way of 
recovery. 
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tas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitioſiorem. 
Hor. Od. 6. 4 5. D. 46. 


Our fathers have bcen worſe than theirs, 
And we than ours: next age will ſee 
A race more profligate than we, Roſcommon. 


Heocritus, Bion, and Moſchus, are the moſt 

famous amongſt the Greek writers of paſtorals. 
The two latter of theſe are judged to be far ſhort of 
Theocritus; whom I ſhall ſpeak of more largly, be- 
cauſe he rivals the greateſt of all poets, Virgil him- 
ſelf, He hath the advantage confeſſedly of the 
Latin, in coming before him, and writing in a 
tongue more proper for paſtoral. 'The ſoftneſs of 
the Doric dialect, which this poet is ſaid to have im- 
proved beyond any who came before him, is what 
the ancient Roman writers owned their language 
could not approach. But beſides this beauty, he 
ſeems to me to have had a ſoul more ſoftly and ten- 
derly inclined to this way of writing than Virgil, 
whoſe genius led him naturally to ſublimity. It is 
true, that the great Roman, by the niceneſs of his 
judgment, and great command of himſelf, hath ac- 
quitted himſelf dexterouſly this way. But a pene- 
rating judge will find there the ſeeds of that fire 
hich burned afterwards ſo bright in the Georgics, 
and blazed out in the Aneid. I muſt not however 
liſfemble, that theſe bold ſtrokes appear chiefly in 
thoſe eclogues of Virgil, which ought not to be 
numbered amongſt his paſtorals, which are indeed 
generally thought to be all of the paſtoral kind; but 
by the beſt judges are only called his ſelect poems, 
i the word eclogue originally means. 

Thoſe that will take the pains to conſult Scaliger's 
compariſon of theſe two poets, will find that The- 
(critus hath outdone him in thoſe very paſſages 9 

tha 


him, if in greater ſubjects he had not been born to 
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the critic hath produced in honour of Virgil. There . 
is, in ſhort, more innocence, implicity, and what. P 
ever elſe hath been laid down as the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of paſtoral, in the Greek than the Roman; 
and all arguments from the exactneſs, propricty, 
conciſeneſs, and nobleneſs of Virgil, may very well 
be turned againſt him. There is indeed ſometimes 
a groſſneſs and clowniſhneſs in Theocritus, which 
Virgil, who borrowed his greateſt beauties from 
him, hath avoided. T will however add, that 
Virgil, out of the excellence of genius only, hath 
come ſhort of Theocritus ; and had poflibly excelled 


excel all mankind. 

The Italians were the firſt amongſt the modern 
that fell into paſtoral writing. It 1s obſerved, that 
the people of that nation are very profound and 
abſtruſe in their poetry as well as politics; fond of 
ſurpriſing conceits, and far-fetched imaginations; 
and labour chiefly to ſay what was never ſaid before. 
From perſons of this character, how can we expect 
that air of ſimplicity and truth which hath been pro- 
ved ſo effential to ſhepherds? There are two 
paſtoral plays in this language, which they boaſt 0 
as the moſt elegant performances in poetry that the 
latter ages have produced; the Aminta of Taſſo, 
and Guarini's Paſtor Fido. In theſe the names 6: 
the perſons are indeed paſtoral ; and the Sylvan god: 
the Dryads, and the Satfrs, appointed with the 
equipage of antiquity : but neither their language 
ſentiments, paſſions, or deſigns, like thoſe of th: 
pretty triflers in Virgil and Theocritus. I ſhall pro“ 
duce 41 example out of each, which are commonly ** 
taken notice of, as patterns of the Italian way 0 lis 
thinking in paſtoral. Sylvia in Taſſo's poem enter 
adorned with a garland of flowers, and views her!“ 
ſelf in a fountain with ſe!f.admiration, that ii *'* 
breaks out into a ſpeech to the flowers on her head 
and tells them, She doth not wear them to adoril ©®+ 
© herſelf, but to make them aſhamed,” In the Paſto 
Fido, a ſhepherdeſs reaſons after an abſtruſe phil 

ſophic; 
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ſophical manner about the violence of love, and ex- 
poſtulates with the gods, for making laws ſo ri- 
gorous to reſtrain us, and at the fame time giving 
dus invincible defires.” Whoever can bear theſe, 
may be aſſured he hath no taſte for paſtoral. 

When 1 am ſpeaking of the Italians, it would be 
unpardonable to paſs by Sannazarius. He hath 
changed the ſcene in this kind of poetry from woods 
and lawns to the barren beach and boundleſs ocean; 
introduces ſea-calves in the room of kids and lambs, 
ſea-mews for the lark and the linnet, and preſents 
his miſtreſs with oyſters inſtead of fruits and flowers. 
How good ſoever his ſtyle and thoughts may be, yet 
who can pardon him for his arbitrary change of the 
ſweet manners and pleaſing objects of the country, 
ſor what in their own nature are uncomfortable and 
dreadful? I think he hath few or no followers ; or 
any, ſuch as knew little of his beauties, and only 
copied his faults, and ſo are loſt and forgotten. 

The French are ſo far from thinking abſtruſely, 
that they often ſeem not to think at all. It is all a 
mn of numbers, common place deſcriptions of 
woods, floods, gloves, loves, &c. Thoſe who write 
de molt accurately fall into the manner of their 
country, which 1s gallantry. I cannot better illuſ- 
rate what I would ſay of the French, than by the 
freſs in which they make their ſhepherds appear in 
acir paſtoral interludes upon the ſtage, as I find it 
eſcrived by a celebrated author. The ſhep- 
herds, ſaith he, © are all embroidered, and acquit 
tzemſelves in a ball better than our Engliſh dan- 
eing-maſters. I have ſeen a couple of rivers appear 
in red ſtockings; and Alpheus, inſtead of having 
his head covered with ſedges and bulruſhes, 
making love in a fair full-bottomed periwig and a 
plume of feathers, but with a voice ſo full of 
Makes and quavers, that I ſhould have thought the 
murmurs of a country-brook the much more agree- 
able muſic.” 


No 
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No 29. Tueſday, April 14. 


Ride fi ſapis Mart. Epig. 41.1. 2. v.1, 
Laugh, if you're wiſe. | 


N order to look into any perſon's temper, 1 general. 
1 ly make my firſt obſervation upon his laugh; 
whether he is eaſily moved, and what are the paſ. 
ſages which throw him into that agreeable kind of 
convulſion. People are never ſo much unguarded 
as when they are pleaſed; and laughter being a 
viſible ſymptom of ſome inward ſatisfaction, it is 
then, if ever, we may believe the face. There is 
perhaps no better index to point us to the particu- 


larities of the mind than this, which is in itſelf one of b. 

the chief diſtinctions of our rationality. For, a th 
Milton ſays, WD 

Smiles from reaſon flow, to brutes deny'd, 5 

And are of love the food * 

It may be remarked in general under this head, that 4 x 


the laugh of men of wit is, for the moſt part, but . 
a faint conſtrained kind of half-laugh, as ſuch per] 7 
ſons are never without ſome diffidence about them F 
but that of fools is the moſt honeſt, natural, open 2 
laugh in the world. | | 

I have often had thoughts of writing a treatik 
upon this faculty, wherein 1 would have laid dow! 
rules for the better regulation of it at the theatre; 
would have criticiſed on the laughs now in vogue, b 
which our comic writers. might the better know hol T! 
to tranſport an audience into this pleaſing affeQtionFieat 
I had ſet apart a chapter for a diſſertation on tai 
talents of ſome of cur modern comedians ; and WChia 
it was the manner ot Flutarch to draw compariſon} T 
of his heroes and orators, to ſet their actions anex, 
eloquence in a fairer light, ſo I would have maq; adi 
the parallel of Pinkethman, Norris, and Bullockauc 
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and ſo far ſhown their different methods of raiſin 
mirth, that any one ſhould be able to diltinguiff. 
whether the jeſt was the poet's or the actor's. 

As the playhouſe affords us the moſt occaſions of 
obſerving upon the behaviour of the face, it may be 
uſeful (for the direction of thoſe who would be critics 
this way) to remark, that the virgin-ladies uſually 
ral. Wl diſpoſe themſelves in the front of the boxes; the 
zh; voung married women compoſe the ſecond row; 
pal. while the rear is generally made up of mothers of 
dak long ſtanding, undeſigning maids, and contented | 
ded MI widows. Whoever will caſt his eye upon them 
8 2 under this view, during the repreſentation of a play, 
it is vill find me fo far in the right that a double entendre 
re is I firikes the firſt row into an affected gravity, or care- | 
dicu- leſs indolence; the ſecond will venture at a ſmile; 
ne of but the third take the conceit entirely, and expreſs 
r, a0 their mirth in a downright laugh. | 
When I deſcend to particulars, 1 find the reſerved 
prude will relapſe into a ſmile at the extravagant 
freedoms of the coquette, the coquette in her turn 
laughs at the ſtarchneſs and awKward affectation of the 
prude; the man of letters is tickled with the vanity 
and ignorance of the fop, and the fop confeſſes his 
ridicule at the unpoliteneſs of the pendant. 

l fancy we may range the ſeveral kinds of laughers 
the Wunder the following heads: 


1. 


ole The Dimplers, 
treati The Smilers, 
: The Laughers, 


'The Grinners 
7 


. The Horfe-laughers. 
2 ho The Dimple is practiſed to give a grace to the 


eatures, and is frequently made a bait to entangle a 
Meazing lover. This was called by the ancients the 
; and! Chian laugh. : 
npariſcr The Smile is for the moſt part confined to the fair 
lions aufer, and their male retinue. It expreſſes our ſatiſ- 
ive maffadion in a ſilent ſort of approbation, doth not too 
Bullockuch diſorder the features, and is practiſed by lovers 
21 Vor. I. of M .- 4 ot 
: , ee hae : „ ” 
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of the moſt delicate addreſs. This tender motion 
of the phyſiognomy the ancients called the Tonic 
laugh. 

The Laugh among us is the common riſus of the 
_ ancients. | 

The Grin, by writers of antiquity, is called the 
Syncruſian, and was then, as it 1s at this time, made | 
uſe of to diſplay a beautiful ſet of teeth. | 

The Horſe-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made uſe 
of with great ſucceſs in all kinds of diſputation. The 
proficients in this kind, by a well-timid laugh, wil 1 
baffle the moſt ſolid argument. This upon all oc. t. 
caſions ſupplies the want of reaſon ; is always re. 
. ceived with great applauſe in coffee-houſe-diſputes ; I © 
and that ſide the laugh joins with is generally ob- n 
ſerved to gain the better of his antagoniſt. 

Ihe prude hath a wonderful eſteem for the Chian Neo 

laugh, or Dimple : ſhe looks upon all the other N ca 
kinds of laughter as exceſſes of levity ; and is never c 
ſeen upon the moſt extravagant jeſts to diſorder her iſ 
countenance with the ruffle of a ſmile. Her lips are ne 
compoled with a primneſs peculiar to her character; Mg 
all her modeſty ſcems collected into her face; and ſhe ¶ h 
but very rarely takes the freedom to ſink her cheek t 
into a dimple. | 

The young widow is only a Chian for a time. Her lige 
ſmiles are confined by decorum, and ſhe is obliged l“ 
to make her face ſympathize with her habit: ſhe in i 
looks demure by art; and by the ſtrict rules of 
decency is never allowed the ſmile till the firſt offer 
or advance towards her is over. 

The effeminate fop, who by the long exerciſe 0 
his countenance at the glaſs hath reduced it to an 
exact diſcipline, may claim a place in this clan. 
You ſee him upon any occaſion, to give ſpirit to hiF*crc 
diſcourſe, admire his own eloquence by a dimple. eme. 

The Ionics are thoſe ladies that take a greater Pe, 
liberty with their features ; yet even theſe may be 
ſaid to ſmother a laugh, as the former to ſtifle 
ſmile. 

The 
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The beau is an Tonic out of complaiſance, and 
practiſes the ſmile the better to ſympathize with the 
fair. He will ſometimes join in a laugh to humour 
the ſpleen of a lady, or applaud a piece of wit of 
his own ; but always takes care to confine his mouth 
within the rules of good-breeding. He takes the 
laugh from the ladies, but is never guilty of ſo great 
an indecorum as to begin it. 

The Ionic laugh is of univerſal uſe to men of 
power at their levees, and is eſteemed by judicious 
place-hunters a more particular mark of diſtinction 
than the whiſper. A young gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance valued himſelf upon his ſucceſs, having 
obtained this. favour after the attendance of three 
months only. 

A judicious author ſome years ſince publiſhed a 
collection of ſonnets, which he very ſucceſsfully 
called Laugh and be Fat ; or, Pills to purge Melan- 
choly. I cannot ſufficiently admire the facetious title 
of theſe volumes, and muſt cenſure the world of 
ingratitude while they are ſo negligent in reward- 
mg the jocoſe labours of my friend Mr. D*Urfey, 
who was ſo large a contributor to this treatiſe, and 
to whoſe humourous productions ſo many rural 
(quires in the remoteſt parts of this iſland are ob- 
liged for the dignity and ſtate which corpulency 
gives them. The ſtory of the ſick man's breakin 
an impoſthume by a ſudden fit of laughter, is too — 
own to need a recital. It is my opinion that the 
above pills would be extremely proper to be taken 
with afſes milk, and mightily contribute towards 
the renewing and reſtoring decayed lungs. Demo- 
eritus is generally repreſented to us as a man of the 


W-rgeit ſize, which we may attribute to his ſo frequent 


rerciſe of his riſible faculty. I remember Juvenal 
omewhere ſays of him, 


Perpetuo riſu pulmonem agitare ſolebat. Sat. 10. v. 33, 
He ſhook his ſides with a perpetual laugh. 
That ſort of man whom a late writer has called 


Je Butt, is a great n of this healthful agita- 


2 tion, 
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tion, and is generally ſtocked with ſo much good 
humour as to ſtrike in with the gaiety of conver- 
fation though ſome innocent blunder of his own be 
the ſubject of the raillery. 
1 ſhall range all old amorous dotards under the 
denomination of Grinners. When a young bloom- 
ing wench touches their fancy, by an endeavour to 
recal youth into their cheeks, they immediately 
overſtrain their muſcular features, and ſhrivel their 
countenance into this frightful merriment. 3 

The wag is of the 5 kind, and by the ſame 
artifice labours to ſupport his impotence of wit ; but 
he very frequently calls in the Horſe-Laugh to his 
aſſiſtance, 1 

There are another kind of Grinners, which the 

ancients call Megarics, and ſome moderns have, 
not injudiciouſly, given them the name of Sneerers, 
Theſe always indulge their mirth at the expence of 
their friends; and all their ridicule conſiſts in un- 
ſeaſonable ill-nature. I conld wiſh theſe laughers 
would conſider, that, let them do what they can, 
there is no laughing away their own follies by 
laughing at other people's. | 
Ihe mirth of the tea-table- is for the moſt part 
Megaric, and in viſits the ladies themſelves very ſel- 
dom ſeruple the ſacrificing a friendſhip to a laugh of 
this denomination. 

The coquette hath a great deal of the Megaric in 
her; but, in ſhort, ſhe is a proficient in laughter, 
and can run through the whole exerciſe of the fea- 
tures. She ſubdues the formal lover with the 
Dimple ; accoſts the fop with the Smile; joins with 
the wit in the downright Laugh; to vary the air of 
her countenance, frequently rallies with the Grin; 
and when ſhe has ridiculed her lover quite out of his 
underſtanding, to complete his misfortunes, ſtrikes 
tim dumb with the Horſe-Laugh. 

The Horſe-Laugh is a diſtinguithing characteriſtic 
of the rural hoyden ; and it is obſerved to be the 
laſt ſymptom of ruſticity that forſakes her under the 
diſcipline of the boarding-ſchool. 

Pun- 
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Punſters, I find, very much contribute towards the 
Sardonic ; and the extremes of either wit or folly 
ſeldom fail of raiſing this noiſy kind of applauſe. 
As the ancient phyſicians held the Sardonic-laugh 
very beneficial to the lungs, 1 ſhould, methinks, 
adviſe all my countrymen of conſumptive and hec- 
tical conſtitutions, to aſſociate with the moſt face- 
tious punſters of the age. Perſius hath very 
elegantly deſcribed a Sardonic-laugher in the fol low- 
ing line: . 
Ingeminat tremulos naſo criſpante cachinnos. Sat. 3. v. 8 7. 


Redoubled peals of trembling laughter burſls,. 
Convulſing every feature of the face. 


Laughter is a vent of any ſudden joy that ſtrikes: 
upon the mind, which, being too volatile and ſtrong,, 
breaks out in this tremor of the voice. 'The poets 
make uſe of this metaphor when they would de- 
ſcribe nature in her richeſt dreſs ; for beauty is never 
ſo lovely as when adorned with the ſmile ; and con- 
verſation never ſets eaſier upon us than when we 
now and then diſcharge ourſelves in a ſymphony of 
laughter, which may not improperly be called The 
* chorus of converſation.” 


No 30. 


No 30. Wedneſday, April 15. 
——Redeunt Saturnia regna. 


- —————Saturnian times 
Roll round again. 


Virg. El. 4. v. 6. 


Dryden. 


3 Italians and French being diſpatched, I 


i come now to the Engliſh, whom I ſhall treat 
with ſuch meekneſs as becomes a good patriot ; and 
ſhall ſo far recommend this our iſland as a proper 
ſcene for paſtoral under certain regulations, as will 
fatisfy the courteous reader that I am in the landed: 


intereſt. 
| M3 I muſt 
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I muſt in the firſt place obſerve, that our country - 


men have ſo good an opinion of the ancients, and 
think ſo modeſtly of themſelves, that the generality 
of paſtoral writers have either ſtoln all from the 
Greeks and Romans, or ſo ſervilely imitated their 
manners and cuſtoms, as makes them very ridi- 
culous. In looking over ſome Engliſh paſtorals a 
few days ago, I peruſed at leaſt fifty lean flocks, 
and reckoned up an hundred left-handed ravens, 
beſides blaſted oaks, withering meadows, and weep- 
ing deities. Indeed moſt of the occaſional paſtorals 
we have are built upon one and the ſame plan. A 
ſhepherd aſks his fellow why he is ſo pale, if his 
favourite ſheep hath ſtrayed, if his pipe be broken, 
or Phyllis unkind ? He anſwers, None of theſe miſ- 
fortunes have befallen him, but one much greater, 
for Damon, or ſometimes the God Pan, is dead. 
This immediately cauſes the other to make com- 
plaints, and call upon the lofty pines and ſilver 
ſtreams to join in the lamentation. While he goes 
on, his friend interrupts him, and tells him, that 
Damon lives, and ſhows him a track of light in the 
ſkies to confirm it; then invites him to cheſnuts and 
cheeſe. Upon this ſcheme molt of the noble families 
in Great Britain have been comforted ; nor can I 
meet with any Right Honourable Shepherd that doth 
not die and live again, after the manner of the afore- 
ſaid Damon. 

Having already informed my reader wherein the 
knowledge of antiquity may be ſerviceable, I ſhall 
now direct him where he may lawfully deviate from 
the ancients. There are ſome things of an eſtabliſh- 
ed nature in paſtoral, which are eſſential to it; ſuch 
as a country-ſcene, innocence, ſimplicity. Others 
there are of a changeable kind; ſuch as habits, 
cuſtoms, and the like. The difference of the climate 
is alſo to be conſidered ; for what is proper in Ar- 
cadia, or even in Italy, might be very abſurd in a 
colder country, By the ſame rule, the difference 
of the ſoil, of fruits and flowers, is to be obſerved. 


And in ſo fine a country as Britain, what occaſion | 
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is there for that profuſion of hyacinths.and Pæſtan 
roſes, and that cornucopia of foreign fruits, which 
the Britith ſhepherds never heard of! How much 


more pleaſing is the following ſcene to an Engliſh 
reader ! | 


This place may ſeem for ſhepherds leiſure made, 
So lovingly theſe elms unite their ſhade. 

Th' ambitious woodbine, how it climbs to breathe 
Its balmy ſweets around on all beneath! 

The ground with graſs of chearful green beſpread, 
Thro' which the {pringing flow'r uprears its head. 
Lo, here the king-cup of a golden hue, 

Medly'd with daiſies white, and endive blue ! 
Hark, how the gaudy gold-finch, and the thruſh, 
With tuneful warblings fill that bramble buſh ! 
In pleaſing conſort all the birds combine, 

And tempt us in the various ſong to join. 


The theology of the ancient paſtoral is ſo very 
pretty, that were pity entirely to change it; but I 
think that part only is to be retained which is uni- 
verſally known, and the reſt to be made up out of 
our own ruſtical ſuperſtition of hob-thruſhes, fairies, 
goblins, and witches. The fairies are capable of 
being made very entertaining perſons, as they are 


deſcribed by ſeveral of our poets ; and particularly 
by Mr. Pope. 


About this ſpring (if ancient fame ſay true) 

The dapper elves their moon: light ſports purſue ; 
Their pygmy king, and little Airy queen 

In circling dances gambol'd on the green, 
While tuneful ſprights a merry conſort made, 
And airy muſic warbled through the ſhade. 


What hath been ſaid upon the difference of climate, 
foil, and theology, reaches the proverbial ſayings, 
dreſs, cuſtoms, and ſports of ſhepherds. The follow- 
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ing examples of our paſtoral ſports are extremely 


beautiful: 


Whilome did I, all as this poplar fair, 
Upraiſe my heedleſs head, devoid of care, 
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Mong ruſtic routs the chief for wanton game; 

Nor could they merry make till Lobbin came: 

Who better ſeen than I in ſhepherds arts, 

To pleaſe the lads, and win the laſſes hearts? 

How deftly to mine oaten reed, ſo ſweet, 

Wont they upon the green to ſhift their feet ? 

And when the dance was done, how would they 
yearn | 

Some well-deviſed tale from me to learn ? 

For many ſongs and tales of mirth had I, 

To chaſe the ling'ring ſun a-down the ſky. 


O now ! if ever, bring 

The laurel green, the ſmelling eglantine, 
And tender branches from the mantling vine, 
The dewy cowſlip that in meadow grows, 
The fountain-violet, and garden-roſe : | 
Your hamlets ſtrew, and every public way, 
And conſecrate to mirth Albino's day. 
Myſelf will laviſh all my little ſtore, 

And deal about the goblet flowing o'er. 

Old Moulin there ſhall harp, young Mico ſing, 
And Cuddy dance the round amidit the ring, 
And Hobbinol his antic gambols play. 


The reaſon why ſuch changes from the ancients 


ſhould be introduced is very obvious, namely, that 


poetry being imitation, and that imitation being the 
beit which deceives the moſt eaſily, it follows that 
we muſt take up the cuſtoms which are moſt familiar, 
or univerially known, ſince no man can be deceived 
. delighted with the imitation of what he is ignorant 
of. 

It is eaſy to be obſerved that theſe rules are 
drawn from what our countrymen Spencer and 
Philips have performed in this way. 1 ſhall not 
preſume to ſay any more of them, than that both 


have copied and improved the beauties of the ancients, 


whoſe manner of thinking I would above all things 
recommend. As far as our language would allow 
them, they have formed a paſtoral ſtyle according 
to the Doric of Theocritus, in which I dare not ſay 
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they have excelled Virgil; but I may be allowed, 
for the honour of our language, to ſuppoſe it more 
capable of that pretty ruſticity than the Latin. To 
their works I refer my reader to make obſervations 
upon the paſtoral ſtyle ; where he will ſooner find 
that ſecret than from a folio of criticiſms. 


No 31. Thurſday, April 16. 


Fortem poſce animum — Juv. St. 10. v. 357. 

Aſk of the gods content and ſtrength of mind. 

MI Lady Lizard is never better pleaſed than 

when the ſees her children about her engaged 
in any profitable diſcourſe. I found her laſt night 
ſitting in the midſt of her daughters, and forming a 
very beautiful ſemicircle about the fire. I immediately 
took my place in an elbow-chair, which is always 
left empty for me in one corner. 

Our converſation fell inſenſibly upon the ſubje& of 
happineſs, in which every one of the young ladies 
gave her opinion, with that freedom and unconcern- 
edneſs which they always uſe when they are in com- 
pany only with their mother and myſelf. 

Mrs. Jane declared that ſhe thought it the great- 
eſt happineſs to be married to a man of merit, and 
placed at the head of a well-regulated family. I 
could not but obſerve, that in her character of a 
man of merit, the gave us a lively deſcription of 
Tom Worthy, who has long made his addrefles to 
her. The ſiſters did not diſcover this at firſt, till ſhe 
began to run down fortune in a lover, and among 
the accompliſhments of a man of merit, unluckily 
mentioned white teeth and black eyes. 

Mrs. Annabella, after having rallied her ſiſter up- 
on her man of merit, talked much of conveniences 
of life, affluence of fortune, and eaſineſs of temper, 

in 
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in one whom ſhe would pitch .upon for a huſband. 
In ſhort, though the baggage would not ſpeak out, 
I found the ſum of her wiſhes was a rich fool, or 
a man ſo turned to her purpoſes that ſhe might en- 
joy his fortune and inſult his underſtanding. 

The romantic Cornelia was for living in a wood 
among choirs of birds, with zephyrs, echoes, and 
rivulets, to make up the conſort. She would not 
ſeem to include a huſband in her ſcheme ; but at the 
ſame time talked ſo paſſionately of cooing turtles, 
moſſy banks, and beds of violets, that one might 
eaſily perceive ſhe was not without. thoughts. of a 
companion in her ſolitudes. 

Miſs Betty placed her ſummum bonum in-equipages, 
aſſemblies, balls, and birth-nights ; talked in rap- 
tures of Sir Edward Shallow's gilt coach, and my 
Lady Tattle's room, in which ſhe ſaw company : 


nor would ſhe have eaſily given over, had ſhe not 


obſerved that her mother appeared more ſerious 
than ordinary, and by her looks ſhewed that ſhe did 
not approve ſuch a redundance of vanity and imper- 
tinence. | 

My favourite, the Sparkler, with an air of inno- 
cence and modeſty, which is peculiar to her, ſaid, 
that ſhe never expected ſuch a thing as happineſs, 


and that ſhe thought the moſt any one could do 


was to keep themſelves from being uneaſy ; for, as 
Mr. Ironſide has often told us, ſays ſhe, we ſhould 
endeavour to be eaſy here, and happy hereafter. 
At the ſame time ſhe begged me to acquaint them 
by what rules this eaſe of mind, or if I would pleaſe 
to call it happineſs, 1s beſt attained. | 
My Lady Lizard joined in the ſame requeſt with 
her youngeſt daughter, adding, with a ſerious look, 
the thing ſeemed to her of 10 great conſequence 


that ſhe hoped I would for once forget they were all 

women, and give my real thoughts of it with the 

fame juſtneſs 1 would uſe among a company of my 

own ſex, I complied with her deſire, and com- 

municated my ſentiments to them on this ſubject, as If 
| | near 
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near as I can remember, pretty much to the follow- 


ing purpoſe. 

As nothing is more natural than for every one to 
deſire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that 
the wiſeſt men in all ages have ſpent ſo much time to 
diſcover what happineſs is, and wherein it chiefly 
conſiſts, An eminent writer, named Varro, reckons 
up no leſs than two hundred and eighty-eight different 
opinions upon this ſubject; and another, called Luci- 
an, after having given us a long catalogue of the 
notions of ſeveral philoſophers, endeavours to ſhew 
the abſurdity of all of them, without eſtabliſhing any 
thing of his own. 

That which. ſeems to have made ſo many err in 
this caſe, is the reſolution they took to fix a man's 
happineſs to one determined point, which I conceive 
cannot be made up but by the concurrence of 
{ſeveral particulars. FOO 

I ſhall readily allow Virtue the firſt place, as ſhe 
1s the mother of Content. Tt is this which calms our 
thoughts, and makes us ſurvey ourſelves with eaſe 
and pleaſure. Naked virtue, however, is not alone 
ſufficient to make a man happy: it muſt be accom- 
panied with at leaſt a moderate proviſion for all the 
neceſſities of life, and not ruffled and diſturbed by 
bodily pains. A. fit of the ſtone was ſharp enough 
to make a Stoic cry out, That Zeno, his maſter, 
taught him falſe, when he told him that pain was no 
evil. 


But beſides this, Virtue is ſo far from being alone 


ſufficient to make a man happy, that the exceſs of it 


in ſome particulars, joined to a ſoft and feminine tem- 
per, may often give us the deepeſt wounds, and chiefly 
contribute to render us uneaſy. I might inſtance in 
pity, love, and friendſhip. In the two laſt paſſions 
it often happens that we fo entirely give up our 
hearts as to make our happineſs wholly depend up- 
on another perſon ; a truſt for which no human 
creature, however excellent, can poilibly give us a 
ſufficient ſecurity, 
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The man, therefore, who would be truly happy, 
muſt, beſides an habitual virtue, attain to ſuch a 
ſtrength of mind as to confine his happineſs within 
himſelf, and keep it from being dependant upon 
others. A man of this make will perform all thoſe 
| 2 offices that could have been expected 

rom the moſt bleeding pity, without being ſo far 
affected at the common misfortunes of human life 
as to diſturb his own repoſe. His actions of this 
kind are ſo much more meritorious than another's, 
as they flow purely from a principle of virtue, and a 
ſenſe of his duty, whereas a man of a ſofter temper, 
even while he is aſſiſting another, may in ſome 
meaſure be ſaid to be relieving himſelf. 

A man endowed with that ſtrength of mind I 
am here ſpeaking of, though he leaves it to his 
friend or miſtreſs to make him ſtill more happy, does 
not put it in the power of either to make him miſer- 
able. x 

From what has been already ſaid it will alſo ap- 
pear that nothing can be more weak than to place 
our happineſs in the applauſe of others, ſince by this 
means we make it wholly independent of ourſelves. 
People of this humour, who place their chief feli- 
city in reputation and applauſe, are alſo extremely 
ſubject to envy, the moſt painful as well as the moſt 
abſurd of all paſſions. 

The ſureſt means to attain that ſtrength of mind 
and independent ſtate of happineſs I am here recom- 
mending, is a virtuous mind, ſufficiently furniſhed 
with ideas to ſupport ſolitude, and keep up an 
agreeable converſation with itſelf. Learning is a 
very great help on this occaſion, as it lays up an 
infinite number of notions in the memory, ready to 
be drawn out and ſet in order upon any occaſion. 
1 he mind often takes the ſame pleaſure in looking 
over theſe her treaſures, in augmenting and diſpoſing 
them into proper forms, as a prince does in a review 
of his army. | 

At the lame time I muſt own, that as a mind thus 
furniſhed feels a ſecret pleaſure in the conſciouſneſs 


of 


* 
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of its own perfection, and is delighted with ſuch oc- 
caſions as call upon it to try its force, a lively ima- 
gination ſhall produce a pleaſure very little inferior 
to the former in perſons of much weaker heads. As 
the firit therefore may not be improperly called the 
heaven of a wiſe man, the latter is extremely well 
repreſented by our vulgar expreſſion, which terms it 
a fool's paradiſe, There is, however, this difference 
between them, that as the firſt naturally produces 
that ſtrength and greatneſs of mind I have been all 
along deſcribing, as ſo eſſential to render a man 
happy, the latter is ruffled and diſcompoſed by every 


accident, and loſt under the molt common misfor- 
tune, 


No 31. 


It is this ſtrength of mind that is not to be over- | 


come by the changes of fortune, that riſes at the ſight 
of dangers, and could make Alexander (in 5 
paſſage of his life ſo much admired by the Prince of 
Conde), when his army mutinied, bid his ſoldiers 
return to Macedon, and tell their countrymen that 
they had left their king — the world, fince 
for his part he could not doubt of raiſing an army 
wherever he appeared. It is this that chiefly exerts it- 
ſelf when a man is moſt oppreſſed, and gives him al- 
ways in proportion to whatever malice or injuſtice 
would deprive him of. It is this, in ſhort, that 
makes the virtuous man inſenſibly ſet a value upon 
himſelf, and throws a varnith over his words and 
actions, that will ar laſt command eſteem, and give 
him a greater aſcendant over others than all the 
advantages of birth and fortune, 
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No 32. Friday, April 17. 


——ipſe volens, fac iliſque ſequetur, 
Si te fata vocant: aliter non viribus ullis | 
Vincas Virg. An. 6. v. 146. 


The willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with eaſe, if, favour'd by thy fate, 

'Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian ſtate : 

If not, no labour can the tree conſtrain ; 

And ſtrength of ſtubborn arms, and ſicel, are vain. 
Dryden. 


H AVING delivered my thoughts upon paſtoral 


poetry after a didactic manner, in ſome fore- 
going papers, wherein I have taken fuch hints from 
the critics as I thought rational, and departed from 
them according to the beit of my jadgment, and ſub- 
{tituted others in their place, I thall cloſe the whole 
with the following fable or allegory. 

In ancient times there dwelt in a pleaſant vale of 
Arcadia a man of very ample poſſeſſions, named 
Menalcas, who, deriving his pedigree from the god 
Pan, kept very ſtrictly up to the rules of the paſtoral 
life, as it was in the goldea age. He had a daugh- 
ter, his only child, called Amaryllis. She was a 
virgin of a moſt enchanting beauty, of a moſt eaſy 
and unaffected air; but having been bred up wholly 
in the country was balbful to the laſt degree. She 
had a voice that was exceeding iweet ; yet had a 
ruſticity in its tone, which however, to mot who 
heard her, ſeemed an additional charm. Though 
in her converſation in general ſhe was very engaging, 
yet to her lovers, who were numerous, ſhe was 10 
coy, that raany leſt her in diſgult after a tedious 
court{hip, and matched themiclves where they were 
better received. For Menalcas had not only reſolved 
to take a ſon-in-law, who ſhould inviolably maintain 
the cuſtoms of his fzmily, but had received one 
evening, as he waiked in the fields, a pipe of an 
antique form, from a Faun, or, as fome ſay, from 

Oberon 
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Oberon the fairy, with a particular charge not to 


beſtow his daughter upon any one who could not 
play the ſame tune upon it as at that time ad enter- 
tained him with. 

When the time that he had deſigned to give hier 
in marriage was near at hand, he publiſhed a decree, 


whereby he invited the neighbouring youths to make 


trial of this muſical inſtrument, with promiſe that 
the victor ſhould poſſeſs his daughter, on condition 
that the vanquiſhed ſhould ſubmit to what puniſh- 
ment he thought fit to infſict. Thoſe who were not 
yet diſcouraged, and had high conceits of their own 
worth, appeared on the appointed day, in a dreſs and 
equipage ſuitable to their reſpective fancies. 

The place of meeting was a flowery meadow, 
through which a clear ſtream murmured in many 
irregular meanders. The ſhepherds made a ſpacious 


ring for the contending lovers ; and in one part of 


it there ſat upon a little throne of turf under an arch 
of eglantine and woodhbines, the father of the maid, 
and at his right hand the damſel, crowned with 
roſes and lilies. She wore a flying robe of a ſlight 
green ſtuff: ſhe had her ſheep-hook in one hand, 
and the fatal pipe in the other. 

The firſt who approached her was a youth of a 
graceful preſence and courtly air, but dreſſed in a 
richer habit than had ever been ſeen in Arcadia. 
He wore a crimſon veſt, cut indeed after the ſhep- 
herd's faſhion, but 1o enriched with embroidery, and 


ſparkling with jewels, that the eyes of the ſpectators 


were diverted from conſidering the mode of the gar- 
ment by the dazzling of the ornaments. His head 
was covered with a plume of feathers, and his ſheep- 
hook glittered with gold and enamel. He accoſted 
the damſel after a very gallant manner, and told 
her, Madam, You needed not to conſult your glaſs 
to adorn yourſelf to-day; you may ſee the great- 
* neſs of your beauty in the number of your con- 

© queſts.” She having never heard any compliment 


* Vid, Fontenelle. 
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ſo polite, could give him no anſwer, but preſented 
the pipe. He applied it to his lips, and began a 
tune, which he ſet off with ſo many graces and 
quavers, that the ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes, who 
had paired themſelves in order to dance, could not 
follow it; as indeed it required great {kill and re- 

ularity of ſteps, which they had never been bred to, 
* ordered him to be ſtript of his coſtly robes, 
and to be clad in a plain ruſſet weed, and confined 
him to tend the flocks in the valleys for a year and a 
day. 

The ſecond that appeared, was in a very different 
garb. He was clothed in a garment of rough goat- 
ins ; his hair was matted, his beard neglected, in 
his perſon uncouth, and awkward in his gait. He 
came up fleering to the nymph, and told her, * He 
had hugged his lambs, and kifled his young kids, 
but he hoped to kiſs one that was ſweeter,” The 
fair one bluthed with modeſty and anger, and prayed 
ſecretly againſt him as ſhe gave him the pipe. He 
ſnatched it from her, but with ſome difficulty made 
it ſound ; which was in ſuch harth and jarring notes, 
that the ſhepherds cried, one and all, that he under- 


Rood no muſic. He was immediately ordered to the 


molt craggy parts of Arcadia to keep the goats, 
and c mmanded never to touch a pipe any more, 
1h. third that advanced appeared in cloaths, that 
were ſo ſtrait and uneaſy to him that he ſeemed to 
move with pain. He marched up to the maiden 
with a thoughtful look and ſtately pace, and ſaid, 
« Divine Amaryllis, you wear not thoſe roſes to 
improve your beauty, but to make them aſham- 
© ed.“ As the did not comprehend his meaning, 
ſhe preſented the inſtrument without reply. The 
tune that he played was ſo intricate and perplexing, 
that the ſhepherds itcod itock-ſtill, like people 
altoniſhed and confounded, In vain did he plead 
that it was the perfection of muſic, and compoted 
by the moſt ſkilful matter in Heſperia, Menalcas 


Vid. Thcocritus, ＋ Vid. Taſſo. 


finding 


w # 
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finding that he was a ſtranger, hoſpitably took com- 
paſſion on him, and delivered him to an old ſhep- 
herd, who was ordered to get him cloaths that would- 
fit him, and teach him to {peak plain. 

The fourth that ſtepped forwards was young 
Amyntas, the moſt beautiful of all the Arcadian 
ſwains, and ſecretly beloved by Amaryllis. He 
wore that day the ſame colours as the maid for whom 
he ſighed. He moved towards her with an eaſy but 
unaſſured air. She bluſhed as he came near her; 
and when ſhe gave him the fatal preſent, they both 
trembled, but neither could ſpeax. Having ſecretly 
breathed his vows to the gods, he poured forth ſuch 
melodious notes, that though they were a little wild 
and irregular, they filled every heart with delight. The 
ſwains immediately mingled in the dance; and the 
old ſhepherds affirmed that they had often heard 
ſuch muſic by night, which they imagined to be 
played by ſome of the rural deities. The good old 
man leaped from his throne, and after he had em- 
braced him, preſented him to his daughter, which 
cauſed a general acclamation. 


While they were in the midſt of their joy, they | 


were ſurpriſed with a very odd appearance. & 
perſon in a blue mantle, crowned with ſedges and 
ruthes, ſtepped into the middle of the ring. He had 


an angling rod in his hand, a panier upon his back, 


and a poor meagre wretch in wet cloaths carried 
ſome oylters before him. Being aſked whence he 
came, and what he was ? he told them he was come 
to invite Amaryllis from the plains to the ſea-ſhore, 
that his ſubſtance conſiſted in ſea-calves, and that he 
was acquainted with the Nereids and the Naiads. 
Art thou acquainted with the Naiads ? ſaid Me- 
nalcas ; to them then ſhalt thou return. The ſhep- 
herds immediately hoiſted him up as an enemy to 
Arcadia, and plunged him in the river, where he 
ſunk, and was never heard of lince. 

Amyntas and Amaryllis lived a long and happy 
life, and governed the vales of Arcadia. Their 
generation was very long lived, their having been 
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but four deſcents in above two thouſand years. His 


heir was called Theocritus, who left his dominions | 
to Virgil; Virgil left his to his ion Spencer, and 
Spencer was ſucceeded by his eldeſt-born Philips. a 
1 : . 
1 t 
| ſ 
No 33. Saturday, April 18. 0 
n 

—— Digrum ſapiente, bonoque eſt. * 

Hor. Ep. 4. I. 1. v. 5. bo 

Worthy a wiſe man and a good. O 

7 ti 

HAVE made it a rule to myſelf not to publiſh ci 

any thing on a Saturday but what ſhall have ſome vi 
analogy to the duty of the day enſuing. It is an fa 
unſpeakable pleaſure to me that I have lived to ſee or 
the time wherein I can obterve ſuch a law to myſelf, W: 
and yet turn my diſcourſe npon what is done at the fic 
playhouſe. I am ſure the reader knows I am going au 
to mention the Tragedy of CATO. The principal do 
character is moved by no coniideration but reſpect tel 
to that ſort of virtue, the ſenſe of which is retained of 
in our language under the word public ſpirit, All th: 
regards to his domeſtic are wholly laid aſide, and ou! 
the hero is drawn as having, by this motive, ſub- 
dued inſtin&t itſelf, and taking comfort from the Gy 
diſtreſſes of nis family, which are brought upon am 
them by their adherence to the cauſe of truth and not 
liberty. There is nothing uttered by Cato but Ro. 
what is worthy the beſt of men; and the ſentiments Sy 
which are given him, are not only the moſt warm hab 
for the conduct of this life, but ſuch as we may the 
think will no: nced to be eraſed, but conſiſt with talk 
the happineſs of the human ſoul in the next. This inſt1 
illuſtrious character has its proper influence on Mp! 
all below it. The other virtuous perſonages are in Who 


their degree as worthy and as exemplary as the ies 
principal. ſtrer 
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principal. The conduct of the lovers who are more 
warm, though more diſcreet, than ever yet ap- 
peared on the ſtage, has in it a conſtant ſenſe of 


the great cataſtrophe which was expected from the 


approach of Cæſar. But to ſee the modeſty of an 
heroine, whoſe country and family were at that 
time in the molt imminent danger, preſerved, while 
ſhe breaks out into the moſt fond and open expreſſions 
of her paſſion for her lover, is an inſtance of no com- 
mon addreſs. Again, to obſerve the body of a gallant 


young man brought before us, who, in the bloom 


of his youch, in the defence of all that is good and 
great, had received numberleſs wounds; I ſay, to 
obſerve that this dead youth is introduced only for 
the example of his virtue, and that his death is ſo 
circumitantiated, that we are fatisfied, for all his 


virtue, it was for the good of the world, and his o.] né 


family, that his warm temper was not to be put up- 


on further trial, but his taik of lite ended while it 


was yet virtuous, is an employment worthy the con- 
ſideration of our young Britons. We are obliged to 
authors that can do what they will with us, that they 
do not play our affections and pathons againit our- 
ſelves: but to make us ſo ſoon reſigned to the death 
of Marcus, of whom we were ſo fond, is a power 
that would be unfortunately lodged in a man with. 
out the love of virtue. | 
Were it not that I ſpeak on this occaſion rather as a 
Guardian than a critic, I could proceed to the ex- 
amination of the juſtneſs of each character, and take 
notice that the Numidian is as well drawn as the 
Roman. 'There is not an idea in all the part of 
Syphax which does not apparently ariſe from the 
babits which grow in the mind of an African ; and 
the ſcene between Juba and his general, where they 
talk for and againſt a liberal education, is full of 
inſtruction. Syphax urges all that can be ſaid againſt 
Ploſophy, as it is made ſubſervient to ill ends by men 


elo abuſe their talents ; and Juba ſets the leſs excellen. 


cies of activity, labour, patience of hunger, and 
trength of body, which are the admired qualifications 


of 
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of a Numidian, in their proper ſubordination to the ac- 
compliſhments of the mind. But this play is ſo well 
recommended by others, that I will not, for that 
and ſome private reaſons, enlarge any farther. Dr. 
Garth has very agreeably rallied the mercenary 
traffic between men and women of this age, in the 
epilogue by Mrs. Porter, who acted Lucia; and Mr. 
Pope has prepared the audience for a new ſcene of 
paſſion and tranſport, on a more noble foundation 
than they have before been entertained with in the 
prologue. 1 thall take the liberty to gratify the im- 
patience of the town, by inſerting theſe two ex- 
cellent pieces, as earneſts of the work itſelf, which 


will be printed within a few days. 


PROLOGUE to CATO. 
By Mr. Pops. 


Spoken by Mr. WiLxs. 


O wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart; 

To make mankind in conſcious virtue bold, 

Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold ; 
For this the Tragic Muſe firit trod the ſtage, 
Commanding tears to ſtream through ev'ry age; 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 

And joes to virtue wonder*d how they wept. 

Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to move 

The hero's glory, or the virgin's love; 

In pitying love we but our weakneſs ſhow, 
And wild Ambition well deſerves its woe. 

Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 
Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws. 

He bids your breaſts with ancient ardour riſe, 
And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes. 
Virtue confe&sd in human ſhape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was. 
No common object to your ſight diſplays; 

But what with pleaſure heav'n itſelf ſurveys. 
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A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of Fate, 


And greatly fallmg with a falling ſtate. 

While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 

What boſom beats not in his country's cauſe ? 

Who ſees him act, but envies ev'ry deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not with to bleed ? 

Ev'n when proud Cwz1ſar, miſt triumphal cars, 

The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 

Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate 3 

As her dead father's rev'rend image paſt, 

The pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercaſt, 

The triumph ceas'd, tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye; 

The world's great victor paſt unheeded by ; 

Her laſt good man dejected Rome ador'd, 

And honour'd Czſar's leſs than Cato's ſword. 
Britons, attend: Be worth like this approv'd, 

And ſhow you have the virtue to be mov'd. 

With honett ſcorn the firſt-fam*d Cato view'd 

Rome learning arts from Greece, whom the ſubdu'd. 

Our ſeene precariouſly ſubſiſts too Jong 

On French tranſlation, and Italian ſong. 

Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves, alert the tage, 

Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage.. 

Such plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 

As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain'd to hear. 


EPILOGUE To CATO.. 
By Dr. Garz. 


Spoken by Mrs. Por ER. 
12 ng odd fantaſtic things we women do! þ 


Who wou'd not liſten when young lovers . 
woo ? 
What! die a maid, yet have the choice of two ! 
Ladies are often crucl to their coit, 
To give you pain, themſelves they puniſh moſt. 
Vows of virginity ſhou'd well be weightd ; 
Too oft they're cancell'd, tho? in convents made. 
Wow'd 
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Wou'd you revenge ſuch raſh reſolves—you may 
Be ſpiteful——and believe the thing we ſay ; 
We late you, when you're eaſily ſaid nay. 

How needleſs, if you knew us, were your fears ? 
Let love have eyes, and beauty will have ears. 
Our hearts are form'd, as you yourſelves would chuſe, 
Too proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe. 

We give to merit, and to wealth we ſell ; 

He ſighs with moſt ſucceſs that ſettles well. 

'The woes of wedlock with the joys we mix 
*Tis beſt repenting in a coach and ſix. 

Blame not our conduct, ſince we but purſue 
Thoſe lively leſſons we have learn'd from you. 
Your breaſts no more the fire of beauty warms, 
But wicked wealth uſurps the pow'r of charms ; 
What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate, 
To ſwell in ſhow, and be a wretch in ſtate ! 

At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow 

Ev*n churches are no ſanctuaries now ; 

There golden idols all your vows receive; 

She is no goddeſs who has nought to give. 

Oh ! may once more the happy age appear, 
When words were artleſs, and the ſoul ſincere; 
When gold and grandeur were unenvy'd things, 
And crowns leſs coveted than groves and ſprings. 
Love then ſhall only mourn when Truth complains, 
And Conſtancy feel tranſports in its chains; 
Sighs with ſucceſs their own ſoft anguith tell, 
And eyes ſhall utter what the lips conceal ; 
Virtue again to its bright ſtation climb, 

And beauty fear no enemy but time : 

The fair ſhall liſten to deſert alone, 

And ev'ry Lucia find a Cato's ſon. 
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33. 
No 34. Monday, April 20. 
Mores multorum vidit— 
Hor. Ars Poet. v. 14 2. 
uſe, He many men and many manners ſaw. 


T is a moſt vexatious thing to an old man who en- 
deavours to ſquare his notions by reaſon, and to 

talk from reflection and experience, to fall in with a 

circle of young ladies at their afternoon tea- table. 

This happened very lately to be my fate. The con- 

verſation for the firſt half-hour was ſo very ram- 

bling that it is hard to ſay what was talked of, or 

who ſpoke leaſt to the purpoſe. The various motions 

ef the fan, the toſſings of the head, intermixed with 

all the pretty kinds of laughter, made up the greateſt 

part of the difcourſe. At laſt, this modiſh way of 

ſhining, and being witty, fettled into ſomething 

like converſation, and the talk ran upon fine gentle- 

men. From the ſeveral characters that were given, 

and the exceptions that were made, as this or that 
gentleman happened to be named, 1 found that a 

lady is not difficult to be pleaſed, and that the town 

gs. ſwarms with fine gentlemen. A nimble pair of 
ins, heels, a ſmooth complexion, a full-bottom wig, a 11 
laced ſhirt, an embroidered ſuir, a pair of fringed wil 

cloves, a hat and feather; any one or more of theſe 
and the like accomplithments enobles a man, and 

raiſes him above the vulgar, in a female imagina- 

tion. On the contrary, a mode! ſerious behaviour, 

a plain dreſs, a thick pair of ſhoes, a leathern belt, 

a waiſtcoat not lined with filk, and ſuch like imper- 

fections, degrade a man, and are fo many blots in 
his eſcutcheon. I could not forbear ſmiling at one 
of the prettieſt and livelieſt of this gay afſembly, | 
who excepted to the gentility of Sir William Hearty, | 
No becauſe. he wore a frize coat, and breikfaited upon 

toalt and ale. I pretended to admire the fineneſs of q 
her taſte, and to ſtrike in with her ia ridiculing thoſe | 1 

awk- 
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awkward healthy gentlemen, that ſeek to make 
nouriſhment the chief end of eating. I gave her an 
account of an honeſt Yorkſhire - gentleman, who, 
when I was a traveller, uſed to invite his acquaint. 
ance at Paris, to break their faſt with him upon 
cold roaſt beef and mum. There was, I remember, 


2 N little French Marquis, who was often pleaſed to 
; rally him unmercifully upon beef and pudding: of 


2 


7Wwhich our countryman would, diſpatch a pound or 
two with great alacrity, while this antagoniſt was 
piddling at a muſhroom or the haunch of a frog. I 
could perceive the lady was pleaſed with what I ſaid, 
and we parted very good friends, by virtue of a 
maxim I always obſerve, Never to contradict or 
Treaſon with a ſprightly female. I went home, how- 
ever, full of a great many fexous reflections upon 
what had paſſed; and thpugh A complaiſance 1 
diſguiſed my ſentiments, tþ keep up the good hu- 
mour of my fair companions, Aid to avoid being looked 
upon as a teſty old fellow; yet, out of the gore [ 
bear to the ſex, and to prevent for the future their 
being impoſed upon by counterfeits, I ſhall give 
them the diſtinguiſhing marks of a true fine gentle- 
man. 
When a good artiſt would expreſs any remark- 
able character in ſculpture, he endeavours to work 
up his figure into all the perfection his imagina- 
tion can af and tv imitate not ſo much what 1s, 
as what may or ought to be. I ſhall follow their 
example in the. idea J am going to trace out of a fine 
gentleman, by aſſembling together ſuch qualifications 
as ſeem requiſite to make the character complete. 
In order to this, I ſhall premiſe in general, that by 
a fine gentleman, 1 mean a man completely qualifi- 
ed, as well for the ſervice and good, as for the or- 
nament and delight of ſociety. When 1 conſider 
the frame of mind peculiar to a gentleman, I ſup- 
poſe it graced with all the dignity and elevation 0 
ſpirit that human nature is capable of. To this 


would have joined a clear underſtanding, a reaſon 


free from prejudice, a ſteady judgment, and a 
| ex 
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extenſive knowledge. When I think of the heart of 


a gentleman, I imagine it firm and intrepid, void of 
all inordinate paſſions, and full of tenderneſs, com- 
paſſion, and benevolence, When I view the fine 
gentleman with regard to his manners, methinks I 
ſee him modeſt without baſhfulneſs, frank and af- 
5 fable without 1mpertinence, obliging and complaiſant 
vichout ſervility, chearful and in good-humour 
without noiſe. Theſe amiable qualities are not 
cafily obtained; neither are there many men that 
have a genius to excel this way, A finiſhed gentle- 
man is, perhaps, the moſt uncommon of all the great 
characters in life. Beſides the natural endowments 
with which this diſtinguiſhed man is to be born, he 
muſt run through a long ſeries of education. Before 
he makes his appearance, and {ſhines in the world, 
he mutt be principled in religion, inſtructed in all 
the moral virtues, and led through the whole courſe 
oa MW © tbe polite arts and ſciences. He ſhould be no 
1 ſtranger to courts and to camps; he mult travel, 
jeir % open his mind, to enlarge his views, to learn the 
rive p"licies and intereſts of foreign ſtates, as well as to 
tle MI {ion and poliſh himſelf, and to get clear of na- 
tonal prejudices, of which every country has its 
ark. are. To all theſe more eſſential improvements, he 
ork muſt not forget to add the faſhionable ornaments of 
zina- lle, ſuch as are the lang ages, and the bodily ex- 
t is, Nerciſes moſt in vogue. Neither would I have him 
their chink even dreſs itſelf beneath his notice. 


fine It is no very uncommon thing in the world to 
tions meet with men of probity. There are likewiſe a great 
plete. many men of honour to be found: men of courage, 
at by men of ſenſe, and men of lo :tters, are frequent. But 
nalifi-Na true fine gentleman is waat one ſeldom ſees. He is 
he or-Nrroperly a compound of the various good qualities 


n{.der 

I ſup- 

ion o 

this 

eaſon 

d ange finiſhed centleman with a beautiful gloſs and 
er Vor. I. F Q varniſh ; 


mat embelliſh mankind. As the great poet animates 
il! the different parts of learning by the force of his 
zenius, and irradiates all the compaſs of his know- 

21ce by the luſtre and brightneſs of his imagination; 
0 all the great and ſolid perfections of life appear in 
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varniſh; every thing he ſays or does is accompanied 
with a manner, or rather a charm, that draws the 
admiration and good-will of every beholder. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


For the benefit of my female readers. 


N. B. © The gilt chariot, the diamond ring, the 
© gold ſnuff-box, and brocade ſword-knot, are no 
« efſential parts of a fine gentleman; but may be 


* uſed by him, provided he caſts his eye upon them 


but once a day.“ 


Jo 35. Tueſday, April 21. 


O vitæ philoſophia dux, virtutis indagatrix! _ Cicero. 


O philoſcphy, thou guide of life and diſcoverer of virtue! 


To NesTor IxONSIDFH, Eſq; 

Sig, 

AM a man who have ſpent great part of that 

time in rambling through foreign countries, 
which young gentlemen uſually paſs at the univer ſity; 
by which courſe of life, although I have acquired no 
ſmall inſight into the manners and converſation of 
men, yet I could not make proportionable advances 
in the way of ſcience and ſpeculation. In my re- 
turn through France, as I was one day ſetting forth 
this my caſe to a certain gentleman of that nation, 
with whom I had contracted a friendthip, after 
ſome pauſe he conducted me mto his cloſet, and 
opening a little amber cabinet, took from thence a 
ſmall box of ſnuff, which he ſaid was given him by 
an uncle of his, the author of the Voyage to the 
World of Deſcartes; and, with many profeſſ ons of 
gratitude and affection; made me a preſent of it, 


telling me at the ſame time, that he knew no readier 


way 
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way to furniſh and adorn a mind with knowledge in 
the arts and ſciences than that ſame ſnuff rightly ap- 
pled. 

You muſt know, ſaid he, that Deſcartes was the 
firſt who diſcovered a certain part of the brain, 


called by anatomilts the pineal gland, to be the im- 


mediate receptacle of the ſoul, where ſhe is affected 
with all ſorts of perceptions, and exerts all her 
operations by the intercourſe of the animal ſpirits, 
which run through the nerves that are thence extended 
to all parts of the body. He added, that the ſame phi- 
loſopher, having conſidered the body as a machine, 
or piece of cluck-work, which performed all the 
vital operations without the concurrence of the will, 
began to think a way may be found out for ſeparat- 
ing the ſoul for ſome time from the body, without 
any injury to the latter; and that after much me- 
ditation on the ſubject, the above-mentioned virtuoſo 
compoſed the ſnuff he then gave me, which, if 
taken in a certain quantity, would not fail to diſen- 
gage my ſoul from my body. Your ſoul (continued 
he) being at liberty to tranſport herſelf with a thought 
wherever ſhe pleaſes, may enter into the pineal gland 
of the moſt learned philoſopher, and being ſo placed, 
become ſpectator of all the ideas m his mind, which 
would inſtruct her in a much leſs time than the uſual 
methods. I returned him thanks, and accepted his 

preſent, and with it a paper of directions. | 
You may imagine it was no ſmall improvement 
and diverſion to paſs my time in the pineal glands of 
philoſophers, poets, beaux, mathematicians, ladies, 
and ſtateſmen : one while to trace a theorem in ma- 
thematics through a long labyrinth of intricate turns, 
and ſubtilities of thought; another, to be conſcious 
of the ſublime ideas and comprehenſive views of a 
philoſopher, without any fatigue or waſting of my 
own ſpirits ; ſometimes to wander through pertumed 
groves, or enamelled meadows, in the fancy of a 
poet; at others to be preſent when a battle or a ſtorm 
raged, or a glittering palace roſe in his imagination 
or to behold the pleaſures of a country-life, the 
O 2 paſſion 
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paſſion of a generous love, or the warmth of devo- 
tion wrought up to rapture; or (to uſe the words 
of a very ingenicus author) to | 
Behold the raptures which a writer knows, 
When in his breaſt a vein of fancy glows ; 
Behold his buſineſs while he works the mine, 
Behold his temper, when he ſees it thine. 
Lay on the different ſlyles of poetry, 
Theſe gave me inconceivable pleaſure. Nor was 
it an unpleaſant entertainment ſometimes to deſcend 
from theſe ſublin:e and magnificent ideas to the im- 
pertinences of a beau, the dry ſchemes of a coffee- 
houſe politician, or the tender images in the mind of 
a young lady. And, as in order to frame a right 
idea of human happineſs, IT thought it expedient to 
make a trial of the various manners wherein men of 
different purſuits were affected; I one day entered 
into the pineal gland of a certain perſon, who ſecm- 
ed very fit to give me an inlight into all that which 
conſtitutes the happineſs of him who is called a man 
of pleaſure. But I found myſelf not a little dif- 
appointed in my notion of the pleaſures which at- 
tend a voluptuary, who has ſhaken off the reſtraints 
of reaſon. | 
His intellectuals, I obſerved, were grown un- 
ſerviceable by too little uſe, and his ſenſes were de- 
cayed and worn out by too much. That perfect in- 
action of the higher powers prevented appetite in 
prompting him to ſenſual gratifications, and the 
out-running natural appetite produced a loathing in- 
ſtead of a pleaſure, I there beheld the intemperate 
cravings of youth without the enjoyments of it, and 


* 


the weakneſs of old age without its tranquillity. 


When the paſſions were teaſed and rouſed by fome 
powerful object, the effect was, not to delight or 
ſooth the mind, but to torture it between the re- 
turning extremes of , appetite and ſatiety, I ſaw a 
wretch racked, at the ſame time, with a painful re- 
membrance of paſt miſcarriages, a diſtaſte of the 
preſent objects that folicit his ſenſes, and a _ 
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dread of futurity, And I could ſee no manner of 
relief or comfort in the foul of this miſerable mar, 
but what conſiſted in preventing his cure, by in- 
flaming his paſſions, and ſuppreſſing his reaſon. 
But though it muſt be owned he had almoſt quench- 
ed that light which his Creator had ſet up in his 
ſoul, yet, in ſpite of all his efforts, I obſerved at 


certain ſeaſons frequent flaſhes of remorſe ſtrike 


through the gloom, and interrupt that ſatisfaction 
he enjoyed in hiding his own deformities from him- 
{ele | 
I was alſo preſent at the original formation or pro- 
duction of a certain book in the mind of a Free- 
thinker ; and believing it may not be unacceptable 
to let you into the ſecret manner, and internal 
principles by which that phænomenon was formed, 
1 mall in my next give you an account of it. J am, 
in the mean time, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


ULyssts CosMoPOLITA. 


N. B. Mr. Ironſide has lately received out of 
France ten pounds avoirdupois weight, of this philo- 
ſophical ſnuff. and gives notice, that he will make 
uſe of it in order to diſtinguiſh the real from the 
profeſſed ſentiments of all perſons of eminence in 
court, city, town, and country. 


| 
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Punnica ſe quantis attollet gloria rebus !! 
| ; PF rg. An. 4. 49. 
What rebuſes exalt the punic fame! 


HE gentleman who doth me the favour to 
1 write the following letter ſaith as much for 
himſelf as the thing will b-ar, 1 am particularly 


O 3 pleaſed 
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pleaſed to find, that, in his apology for punning, he 
only celebrates the art as it is a part of converſation. 
I look upon premeditated quibbles and puns commit- 
ted to the preſs as unpardonable crimes. There is as 
much difference betwixt theſe and rhe ſtarts in com- 
mon diſcourſe as betwixt caſual rencounters and 
murder with malice prepenſe. 


TO NesTor IronsDe, Eſq; 


Sig, 

HAVE, from your writings, conceived ſuch an 

opinion of your benevolence to mankind, that 1 
truſt you will not ſuffer any art to be vilified which 
helps to poliſh and adorn us. I do not know any 
fort of wit that hath been uſed 1o. reproachfuily as 
the pun ; and 1 perſuade myſelf that I ſhall merit 
your eſteem by recommending it to your protection, 
fince there can be no greater glory to a generous 
foul than to ſuccour the diſtreſſed. I ſhall there- 
fore, without further preface, offer to your conſidera- 
tion the following modeſt apology for punning g, Where- 
in I ſhall make uſe of no double Meanings or equi— 
vocations, ſince I think it unneceſſary to give it any 
other praiſcs than truth and common ſenſe, its pro- 
feſſed enemies, are forced to grant. 

In order to make this an uſeful work, I ſhall ate 
the nature and extent of the pun; I thall diſcover 
the advantages that flow from it, the moral virtues 
that it produces, and the tendency that it hath to 
promote vigour of body and eale of mind. 

The pun is defned by one who ſeems to be no 
well-wiſher to it, to be a conceit ariling from the 
uſe of two words that agree in the found, but differ 
in the ſenſe. Now, if this be the eſſence of the pun, 
how great muſt we allow the dignity of it to be, when 
we conſider that it takes in moſt of the conſiderable 
parts of learning! For is it not molt certain that all 
learned diſputes are rather about ſounds than ſenſe ? 
Are not the controverſies of divines about the 
different interpretations of terms? Are not the 
diſputations of philoſophers about words, and 

all 
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all their pompous diſtinctions only ſo many un- 
ravellings of double- meanings? Who ever loſt his 
eſtate in Weltminlter-hall but complained that he 
was quibbled out of his right? Or what monarch 
ever broke a treaty but by virtue of equivocation ? 
In ſhort, ſo great is the excellence of this art, ſo 
diffuſive its % wee that when J go into a library, 
1 fay to myſelf, What volumes of puns do I be- 
© hold Y When I look upon the men of buſineſs, I 
cry out, How powerful is the tribe of quibblers ?? 
When I fee ſtateſmen and ambatſadors, I refleck, 
How ſplendid the equipage of the quirk! in 
* what pomp do the punſters appear !? 

But as there are ſerious puns, ſuch as I have in- 
ſtanced in, ſo likewiſe there are puns comical. Theſe 
are what I would recommend to my countrymen ; 
which 1 thall do, by diſplaying the advantages flows 
ing from them. 

The firſt advantage of punning is, that it gives us 
the compaſs of our own language. This is very ob- 
vious. For the great buſineſs of the punlter is to 
hunt out the ſeveral words in our tongue that agree 
in found, and have various ſignification. By this 
means he will likewiſe enter into the nicety of ſpell- 
ing; an accomplithment regarded only by middling 
people, and much neglected by perſons of great and 
no quality. This error may produce unneceffary 
tolios amongſt grammarians yet unborn. But to 
proceed : A man of learning hath in this manner of 
wit great advantages; as indeed what advantages do 
not flow from learning ? If the pun fails in Engliſh, 
he may have ſpeedy recourſe to the Latin, or the 
Greek, and ſo on. I have known wonders perform- 
ed by this fecret. I have heard the French aſſiſted 
by the German, the Dutch mingle with the Italian; 
and where the jingle hath ſeemed deſperate in the 
Greek, I have known it revive in the Hebrew. My 
friend Dick Babel hath often, to ſhow his parts, 
ſtarted a conceit at the equinoctial, and purſued it 
trough all the degrees of latitude ; and after he had 
punned round the globe, hath fat down like Alex- 

ander, 
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ander, and mourned that he had no more worlds 
tc conquer. . 

Another advantage in punning is, that it ends 
diſputes, or, what is all one, puns comical deſtroy 
puns ſerious. Any man that drinks a bottle knows 
very well, that, about twelve, people that do not 
kiſs or cry are apt to debate. This often occaſions 
heats and heart-burning-, unleſs one of the diſputants 
vouchſates to end the matter with a joke, How 
often have Ariſtotle and Carteſius been reconciled 
by a merry conceit! how often have Whigs and 
Tories ſhook hands over a quibble, and the claſh- 
ing of ſwords been prevented by the jingling of 
words! ; 

Attention of mind 1s another benefit enjoyed by 
punſters. This is diſcoverable from the perpetual 
gape of the company where they are, and the earneſt 
deſire to know what was ſpoken laſt, if a word e- 
ſcapes any one at the table. I muit add, that quick 
apprehenſion 1s required in the hearer, readily to 
take ſome things which are very far-fetched, as like- 
wile great vivacity in the performer, to reconcile 
diltant, and even hoſtile ideas, by the mere mimicry 
of words and energy of found. 

Mirth or good-humour is the laſt advantage, that, 
out cf a million, I ſhall produce to recommend pun- 
ning. But this will more naturally fall in when L 
come to demonſtrate its operation upon the mind 
and body. 1 ſhall now diſcover what moral virtues 
it promotes, and ſhall content myſelf with initancing 
in thoſe which every reader will allow of. 

A punſter is adorned with humility, This our 
adverfaries will not deny; becaule they hold it to be 
a condeſcenſion in any man to trifle, as they arro- 
1 call it, with words. I mult however confeſs, 

or my own ſhare, I never punned out of the pride 

of my heart, nor did I ever know one of our fra- 

ternity that ſcemed to be troubled with the thirſt of 
ory. | 

The virtue called urbanity by the moraliits, or a 
courtly behaviour, is much cultivated by this ſcience. 

For 
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For the whole ſpirit of urbanity conſiſts in a deſire 
to pleaſe the company; and what ele is the deſign 
of the punſter ? Accordingly we find ſuch burlts of 
laughter, ſuch agitations of the ſides, ſuch contor- 
tions of the limbs, ſuch earneſt attempts to recover 
the dying laugh, ſuch tranſport in the enjoyment of 
it, in equivocating ailemblies, as men of common ſenſe 
are amazed at, and own they never felt. 

But nothing more diſplays itſelf in the punſter 
than juſtice, the queen of all the virtues. At the 
quibbling-board every performer hath his due. The 
ſoul is ſtruck at once, and the body recoguiles the 
merit of each joke by ſudden and comical emotions. 
Indeed how. thould it be otherwiſe, where not only 
words, but even ſyllables, have juſtice done them 
where no man invades the right of another, but 
with perfect innocence and good-nature takes as 
much delight in his neighbour's joy as in his own? . 
From what hath been advanced, it will eaſily ap- 
pear that this ſcience contributes to eaſe of body 
and ſerenity of mind. Vou have, in a former precau- 
tion, adviſed your hectical readers to aſſociate with 
thoſe of our brotherhood, who are for the moſt part 
of a corpulent make, and a round vacant counte- 
nance. It is natural, the next morning after a merri- 
ment, to reflect how we behaved ourſelves the night 
before; and I appeal to any one, whether it will not 
occaſion greater peace of mind, to conlider that he 
hath only been waging harmleſs war with words, 
than if he had ſtirred his brother to wrath, grieved 
the ſoul of his neighbour by calumny, or increaſed 
his own wealth by fraud? As tor health of body, 
I look upon punning as a rum, a medicina gymnaſticay 
that throws off all the bad humonrs, and occaſions 
ſuch a briſk circulation of the blood as keeps the 
lamp of life in a clear and conſtant flame. I ſpeak, 
as all phyficians ought to do, from experience. A 
triend of mine, who. had the ague this ſpring, was, 
atter the failing of ſeveral medicines and charms, 
adviſed by n:e to enter into a courſe of quibbling, 
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He threw his electuaries out at his window, and 
took Abracadabra off from his neck, and, by the 
mere force of punning upon that long magical word, 
threw himſelf into a fine breathing ſweat, and a 
quiet fleep. He is now in a fair way of recovery, 
and ſays pleaſantly, he is leſs obliged to the Jeſuits 
for their powder than for their equivocation. 
Sir, this is my modeſt apology for punning, which 
I was the more encouraged to undertake, becauſe 
we have a learned univertity where it is in requeſt; 
and J am told that a famous club hath given it pro- 
tection. If this meets with encouragement I ſhall 
write a vindication of the rebus, and do juſtice to the 
conundrum. 1 have indeed looked philoſophically in- 
to their natures, and made a fort of % riuna 
of the ſevera! ſubordinations and diviſions of low wit, 
This the ladies perhaps may not underſtand ; but I 
ſhall thereby give the beaux an opportunity of thow- 
ing their learn ug. I am, Sis, 
Wich great reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
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Me duce damnoſas homines compeſcite curas. | 
Ovid. Rem, Amor, v. 69, 


Learn, mortals, from my precepts to controel 
The furious paſlions that diſturb che foul. 


T is natural for an old man to be fond of ſuch 
entertainments as revive in his imagination the 
agreeable impreſſions made upon it in his youth, 
The ſet of wits and beauties he was firit acquainted 
with, the balls and drawing-rooms in which ke made 
an agreeable figure, the mulic and actors he heard 
and faw when his life was freſh, and his ſpirits vi- 
gorous and quick, have uſually the preference in 
his 
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his eſteem to any ſucceeding pleaſures that preſent 
themſelves when his taſte is grown more languid. 
It is for this reaſon I never {ce a picture of Sir Peter 
Lely's, who drew ſo many of my friends and ac- 
quaintance, without a ſen{ible delight; and I am in 
raptures when I reflect on the compoſitions of the 
famous Mr. Henry Laws, long before Italian muſic 
was introduced into our nation. Above all, I am 
pleaſed in obſerving, that the tragedies of Shake- 
ſpeare, which in my Youthful days have ſo frequently 
filled my eyes with tears, hold their rank ſtill, and 
are the great ſupport of our theatre. 

It was with this agreeable prepoſſeſſion of mind I 
went ſome time ago to ſee the old tragedy of Othello, 
and took my fc male wards with me, having promiſ- 
ed them a little before to carry them to the firſt play 
of Shakeſpeare's which ſhould be acted. Mrs. Cor- 
nelia, who is a great reader, and never fails to per- 
uſe the play-bills, which are brought to her every 
day, gave me notice of it carly in the morning. 
When 1 came to my Lady Lizard's at dinner 1 
ſound the young folks all dreſſed, and expecting the 
pertormance of my promiſe, I went with them at 
the proper time, placed them together in the boxes, 
and myſelf by them in a corner-{eat. As I have the 
chief ſcenes of the play by heart I did not look 
much on the ſtage ; but formed to myſelf a new ſa- 
tio faction in keeping an eye on the faces of my little 
audience, and obſerving, as it were by refſection, the 
different paſhons of the play repreſented in their 
countenances. Mrs. Betty told us the names of 
ſeveral perſons of diiltaction, as they took their 
Sram: in the boxes, and entertained us with the 

itory of a new marriage or two till the curtain 
Wow up. I ſoon perceived that Mrs. Jane was 
touched with the love of Defdemona, and in a con- 
cern to bs how the would come off with her parents, 
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1nabeiia had a rambling eye, and for ſome time 


was more Ke en up with obſerving what gentlemen 
5 oked at her, and with criticiſing the dreſs of the 
Lac "Anas with any thing chat paſſed on the ſtage. 

| Mrs. 
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Mrs. Cornelia, who I have often ſaid is addicted to the 
ſtudy of romances, commended that ſpeech in the 
play, in which Othello mentions his hair-breadth 
eſcapes in the imminent deadly breach; and recites 
his travels and adventures with which he had cap- 
tivated the heart of Deſdemona. The Sparkler look- 
ed ſeveral times frighted; and as the diſtreſs 
of the play was heightened their different atten- 
tion was collected, and fixed wholly on the ſtage, 
till 1 ſaw them all, with a ſecret ſatisfaction, be- 
traycd into tears. 

I have often conſidered this play as a noble, but 
irregular production of a genius, which had the 
power of animating the theatre beyond any writer 
we have ever known. The touches of nature in it 
are ſtrong and maſterly ; but the economy of the 
fable, and in ſome particulars the probability, are 
too much neglected. If 1 would ſpeak of it in the 
moſt ſevere terms, I ſhould ſay, as Waller does of 
the Maid's Tragedy, 

Great are its faults, but glorions is its flame. 


But it would be a poor employment in a critic to 
obſerve upon the faults, and ſhew no taſte for the 
beauties, in a work that has always ftruck the moſt 
ſenſible part of our audiences in a very forcible man- 
ner. | 

The chief ſubject of this piece is the paſſion of 
jealouſy, which the poet has repreſented at large, in 
its birth, its various workings and agonies, and its 
horrid conſequences. From this paſſion, and the 
innocence and ſimplicity of the perſon ſuſpected, 
ariſes a very moving diſtreſs. 

It is a remark, as I remember, of a modern 
writer who 1s thought to have penetrated deeply 
into the nature of the paſſions, that the moſt ex- 
travagant love is neareſt to the ſtrongeſt hatred. 
The Moor is furious in both theſe extremes. His 
love is tempeſtuous, and mingled with a wildneſs 
peculiar to his character, which ſeems very artfully 
to prepare ior the change which is to follow. 


How 
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How ſavage, yet how ardent, is that expreſſion of 
the raptures of his heart, when looking after Deſde- 


mona as the withdraws, he breaks out, 


Excellent wretch! perdition catch my ſoul, 


But 1 do love thee; and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again! 


The deep and ſubtile villainy of lago, in working 
this change from love to jealon'y in ſo tumultuous a 
mind as that of Othello, prepoſſeſſed with a confi- 
dence in the diſintereſted affection of the man who is 
leading him on inſenſibly to his ruin, is likewiſe 
drawn with a maſterly hand. Iago's broken hints, 
queſtions, and ſeeming care to hide the reaſon of 
them ; his obſcure ſuggeſtions to raiſe the curioſity 
of the moor; his perſonated confuſion, and refuſing 
to explain himſelf, while Othello is drawn on and 
held in ſuſpenſe, till he grows impatient and angry; 
then his throwing in the poiſon, and naming to him 
in a caution the paſſion he would raiſe, 


O beware of jcalouſy !— 


are inimitable ſtrokes of art, in that ſcene which has 
always been juitly eſteemed one of the beſt which was 
ever repreſented on the theatre. | 5 
To return to the character of Othello: hi ſtrife 
of paſſions, his ſtarts, his returns of love, and threat- 
nings to lago, who had put his mind on the rack; 


his relapſes afterwards to jealouſy ; his rage againſt 


his wife; and his aſking pardon of Iago, whom he 
chinks he had abuſed for his fidelity to him, are 
touches which no one can overlook that has the ſen- 
timents of human nature, or has conſidered the heart 
of man in its ſrailties, its penances, and all the va- 
riety of its agitations. The torments which the moor 
ſuffers are ſo exquiſitely drawn, as to render him as 
much an object of compaſſion, even in the barba- 
rous action of murdering Deſdemona, as the inno- 
cent perſon herſelf who falls under his hand. 

But there is nothing in which the poet has more 
ſhown hi: judgment in this play than in the circum- 
ſtance of the handkerchief, which is employed a a 

Vol., I. P con- 
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confirmation to the jealouſy of Othello already raiſ- 
ed. What [ would here obſerve is, that the very 
flightneſs of this circumſtance is the beauty of it. 
How finely has Shakeſpeare expreſſed the nature of 
jealouſy in thoſe lines, which on this occaſion he puts 
into the mouth of Iago, 
Trifles light as air 
Are to the jcalous confirmation ſtrong 
As proofs of holy writ. 


It would be eaſy for a taſteleſs critic to turn any 
of the beauties I have here mentioned into ridicule ; 
but ſuch an one would only betray a mechanical 
judgment, formed out of borrowed rules and com- 
mon- place reading, and not ariſing from any true 
diſcernment in human nature and its paſſions. 

As the moral of this tragedy is an admirable cau- 
tion againſt haſty ſuſpicions, and the giving way to 
the firſt tranſports of rage and jealouſy, which may 
plunge a man in a few minutes into all the horrors of 

uilt, diſtraction, and ruin, I ſhall further enforce 
it, by relating a ſcene of misfortunes of the like kind, 
which really happened ſome years ago in Spain ; and 
is an inſtance of the molt tragical hurricane of paſſion 
I have ever met with in hiſtory. It may be eaſily 
conceived, that an heart, ever big with reſentments 
of its own dignity, and never allayed by reflections 
which make us honour ourſelves for acting with rea- 
{on and equality, will take fire precipitantly. It will oh 
on a ſudden flame too high to be extinguiſhed. The 


ſhort ſtory | am going to tell is a lively inſtance of 5 
the truth of this obſervation, and a juſt warning to * 
thoſe of jealous honour to look about them, and be- te 
gin to poſſeſs their ſouls as they ought; for no man h 


of ſpirit knows how terrible a creature he is till he 
comes to be provoked. 

Don Alonzo, a Spaniſh nobleman, had a beautiful 
and virtuous wife, with whom he had lived for ſome 
years in great tranquillity. This gentleman, how- 
ever, was not free from the faults uſually imputed to 
his nation; he was proud, ſuſpicious, and impetu- 

ot us. 
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ous. He kept a moor in his houſe, whom, on a com- 
plaint from his lady, he had punithed for a ſmall of- 
fence with the utmoſt ſeverity. The ſlave vowed re- 
venge, and communicated his reſolution to one of 
the lady's women, with whom he lived in a criminal 
way. This creature alſo hated her miſtreſs ; for ſhe 
feared ſhe was obſerved by her : ſhe therefore under- 
took to make Don Alonzo jealous, by infinuating 
that the gardener was often admitted to his lady in 
private, and promiſing to make him an eye-witneſs 
of it. At a proper time agreed on between her and 
the Moriſco, ſhe ſent a meſſage to the gardener, that 
his lady having ſome haſty orders to give him, would 
have him come that moment to her in her chamber. 
In the mean time ſhe had placed Alonzo privately 
in an outer room, that he might obſerve who paſſed 
that way, It was not long before he ſaw the garde- 
ner appear. Alonzo had not patience, but following 
him into the apartment, ſtruck him at one blow with 
a dagger to the heart; then dragging his lady by the 
hair, without enquiring farther, he inſtantly killed. 
her. 

Here he pauſed, looking on the dead bodies with 
all the agitations of a dæmon of revenge; when the 
wench who had occaſioned theſe terrors, diſtracted 
with remorſe, threw herſelf at his feet, and in a 


voice of lamentation without ſenſe of the conſequence, 


repeated all her guilt. Alonzo was overwhelmed 
with all the violent paſſions at one inſtant, and utter- 
ed the broken voices and motions of each of them for 
a moment; till at laſt he recollected himſelf enough 
to end his agony of love, anger, diſdain, revenge, 
and remorſe, by murdering the maid, the moor, and. 
himſelf. | 
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* 
—— 


Prodire tenus, ſi non datur ultra. 
Hor. Ep. 141. 422. 


Thus far at lcaſt, though here we ſtop, 


Have lately given a precaution concerning the 
difficulty in arriving at what ought to be eſteem- 

ed a fine gentleman. That character has been long 
wholly engroſſed by well-drefled beaux, and men of 
ſenſe have given up all pretence to it. The highelt 
any of them contend for is the character of a pretty 
gentleman. For here the dreſs may be more care- 
leis, and ſome wit is thought neceſſary; whereas a 
fine gentleman is not obliged to converſe further than 
the offering his ſnuff-box round the room. Fow- 
ever, the pretty gentleman mult have his airs ; and 
though they are not ſo pompous as thoſe of the o- 
ther, yet they are ſo affected, that few who have un- 
derſtanding can bring themſelves to be proficients 
this way, though ever ſo uſeful towards being well 
Teccived. But if they fail here, they ſucceed with 
ſou12 difficulty in being allowed to have much of the 
gentleroan in them. To obtain this epithet, a man 
of {cnie mult arrive at 2 certain deſire to appear 
moi than is natural to him. But as the world goes, 
it is fit he ſhould be encouraged in this attempt, ſince 
neching can mend the general taſte but ſetting the 
true character in as public a view as the falſe. This 
indeed can never be done to the purpote while the ma- 
jority is ſo great on the wrong lide; one of a hun- 
dred will have che thout againt him. But if people 
of wit would be as zealous to alliit old Irxonsibs as 
he is to promote them and their intereſt, a little time 
would give theſe things a new turn. However, I 
will not deſpair but 1 thall be able to ſummon all 
the good ſenſe in the nation to my aili:tance, in my 
ambition to produce a new race of mankind, to take 
the places of ſuch as have hitherto pretended to en- 
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groſs the faſhion. The univerſity ſcholar ſhall be 


called upon to learn his exerciſe, and frequent mix- 
ed company ; the military and the travelled man to 
read the beit authors; the country gentleman to di- 
vide his time, ſo as, together with the care of his 
eſtate, to make an equal progreſs in learning and 
breeding ; and when the ſeveral candidates think 
themſelves prepared, 1 ſhall appoint under officers to 
examine their qualifications ; and as I am ſatisfied 
with their report, give out my paſſports, recommend- 
ing them to all companies as the Guardian's fine gen- 
tlemen. If my recommendations appear juſt, I will 
not doubt but ſome of the preſent fine gentlemen 
will ſee the neceſſity of retirement, till they can come 
abroad with approbation. I have indeed already 
given out orders in this behalf, and have directed 
tearchers to attend at the inns, where the Oxford and: 
Cambridge. coaches ſtand, and commanded them 
to bring any young fellow, of any hopes in the world, 
directly to my lodgings as ſoon as he lands; for I 
will take him, though I know 1 can only make hinv 
much of a gentleman ; for when I have gone thus: 
far, one would think it thould be eaſy to make him a 

gentleman-like man. As the world now goes, we 
have no adequate idea of what is meant by gentle- 
manly, gentleman-like, or much of a. gentleman. 

You cannot be cheated at play, but it is certainly 

done by a very gentleman-like man; you cannot be 
deceived. in your affairs, but it was done in ſome: 
gentlemanly manner; you cannot be wronged in 
your bed, but all the world will ſay of him that did 

the injury it mult be allowed he is very much of a 
gentleman. Here is a very pleaſant fellow, a cor- 

reſpondent of mine, that puts in for that appellation 
even to highwaymen.- 1 muſt confeſs the gentleman 

he perſonates is very apparently ſuch; though I did 

not look upon that ſort of fellow in that light till he- 
favoured me with his letter, which is as follows: 
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Mr. Ixox sink, | 
1 Have been upon the highway theſe ſix years, in 
the park, at the play, at Bath, Tunbridge, Ep— 
ſom, and at every other place where I could have 
any proſpect of ſtealing a fortune; but have met 
with no ſucceſs, being diſappointed either by ſome of 
your damned Irons1Ds race, or by old curſed curs, 
who put more bolts on their doors, and bars on their 
windows, than are in Newgate. All that ſee me own 
I am a gentleman-like man; and whatever raſcally 
things the grave folks ſay I am guilty of, they them- 
ſelves acknowledge I am a gentlemanly kind of man, 
and in every reſpect accomplithed for running away | 
with a lady. I have been bred up to no buſineſs, and 
illiterate, have ſpent the ſmall fortune I had in pur- 
chaſing favours from the fair ſex. The bounty of 
their purſes I have received, as well as the endear- 
ments of their perſons ; but I have gratefully diſ- 
poſed of it among themſelves; for 1 always was a 
keeper when I was kept. I am fearleſs in my beha- 
viour, and never fail of putting your bookith ſort of 
fellows, your men of merit, forſooth, out of coun- 
tenance. I triumph when | ſee a modeſt young we- 
man bluſh at an aſſembly, or a virgin betrayed into 
tears at a well-wrought ſcene in a tragedy. I have 
long forgot ſhame; for it proceeds from a conſciouſ- 
neſs of ſome defect, and I am, as I told you, a gen- 
tlemanly man. I never knew any but you muſty 
philoſophers applaud bluſhes ; and you yourſelves will 
allow that they are cauſed, either by ſome real im- 
perfection, or the apprehenſion of defect where there 
is not any. But for my part I hate miſtakes, and 
ſhall not ſuſpe& myſelf wrongfully. Such as I am, 
if you approve of my perſon, eltate, and character, 
I deſire you would admit me as a ſuitor to one of the 
Lizards, and beg your ſpeedy anſwer to this ; fur it 
15 the laſt time my black coat will bear ſgouring, or 
my long wig buckling. I am, 
18, 
The fair ladies, and your humble ſervant, 
WILL BARETAck. 
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Thoſe on the highway who make a ſtand with a 
piſtol at your breaſt, compelled perhaps by neceſſity, 
misfortune, or driven out of an honeſt way of life, 
to aniwer the wants of a craving family, are much 
more exculable than thoſe of their fraternity, who 
join the converſations of gentlemen, and get into a 
ihare of their fortunes without one good art about 
them. What a crowd of theſe gentleman-like men 
are about this town? For from an unjuit modeſty, 
and incapacity for common lite, the ordinary fail- 
ings of men of letters and induſtry in our nation, it 
happens that impudence ſuppreſſes all virtue, and aſ- 
fumes the reward and eſteem which are due to it. 
Hence it is that worthleſs rogues have the ſmiles of 
the fair, and the favours of the great. To be well 
drefled and in health, and very impudent, in this li- 
centious undiitinguithing age, is enough to conltitute 
a perſon very much of a gentleman. And to this 
paſs are we come, by the proſtitution of wit in the 
cauſe of vice, which has made the molt unreaſonable 
and unnatural things prevail againſt all theſuggeſtions 
of common ſenſe. Nobody denies that we live in a 


Chriſtian country, and yet he who thould decline, 


upon reſpective opportunities to commit adultery or 
murder, would be thought very little of a gentle- 
man. 


No 39. Saturday, April 25. 


Agri ſomnia. Dor. Ars Poet. v. 7. 


A lick man's dreams. 925 


Y correſpondent, who has acquired the faculty 

of entering into other men's thoughts, hay- 

ing, in purſuance to a former letter, ſent me an ac- 
count of certain uſeful diſcoveries he has made hy 
the help of that invention, I ſhall communicate the 
ſame to the public in this paper, 


Mr. 
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A 
Mr. Ixons1DE, 


N the 1ith day of October, in the year 1712, 
having left my body locked up ſafe in my ſtudy, 


I repaired to the Grecian coffeehouſe, where enter- 
ing into the pineal gland of a certain eminent Free- 
thinker, I made directly to the higheſt part of it, 


which is the ſeat of the underſtanding, expecting to 


find there a comprehenſive knowledye of all things 
human and divine; but, to my no ſmall aſtonifh 
ment, 1 found the place narrower than ordinary, in- 
ſomuch that there was not any room for a mitacle, 
prophecy, or ſeparate ſpirit. 

This obliged me to deſcend a ſtory lower into the 
imagination, which I found larger, indeed, but cold 


and comfortleſs. I diſcovered Prejudice, in the fi- 


gure of a woman, ſtanding in a corner, with her 


eyes cloſe ſhut, and her fore- fingers ſtuck in her ears 


many words in a confuſed order, but ſpoken with 
great emphaſis, iſſued from her mouth. Theſe be- 


ing condenſed by the coldnefs of the place, formed 
a ſort of miſt, through which methought 1 ſaw a 
great caſtle, with a fortification caſt round it, and a 


tower adjoining to it, that through the windows ap- 
peared to be filled with racks and halters. Beneath 


the caſtle I could diſcern vaſt dungeons; and all 


about it lay ſcattered the bones of men. It ſeemed 


to be garriſoned by certain men in black, of gigan- 


tic ſize, and moſt terrific forms. But as I drew 
near, the terror of the appearance vaniſhed, and the 
caltle I found to be only a church, whoſe ſteeple, 
with its clock and bell ropes, was miſtaken for a tower 


filled with racks and halters. The terrible giants in 


black ſhrunk into a few innocent clergymen. The 
dungeons were turned into vaults, deſigned only for 
the habitation of the dead: and the fortification 
proved to be a church-yard, with ſome ſcattered 
bones in it, and a plain ſtone wall round it. 

I bad not been long here before my curioſity was 
raiſed by a loud noiſe that 1 heard in the inferior re- 
gion. Deſcending thither, I found a mob of the 
paſſions aſſembled in a riotous manner. Their tu- 

multuary 
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multuary proceedings ſoon convinced me that they 
affected a democracy. After much noiſe and wran- 
gle, they at length all hearkened to Vanity, who 
propoſed the railing of a great army of notions, 
which ſhe offered to lead againſt thoſe dreadtul 
phantoms in the imagination that had occaſioned all 
this uproar. 

Away poſted Vanity, and I after her, to the ſtore- 
houſe of ideas, where I beheld a great number of 
lifeleſs notions confuſedly thrown together ; but, upon 
the approach of Vanity, they began to crawl. Here 
were to be ſeen, among other odd things, fleeping 
dicties, corporeal ſpirits, and worlds formed by 
chance, with an endlels variety of Heathen notions, 
the molt irregular and groteſque imaginable. And 
with theſe were jumbled ſeveral of Chriſtian extrac- 
tion; but ſuch was the dreſs and light they were put 
in, and their ſatures were ſo diſtorted, that they 
looked little better than Heathens. There was like- 
wife aſſembled no ſmall number of phantoms in 
ſtrange habits, who proved to be idolatrous prieſts 
of different nations. Vanity gave the word, and 
ſtraightway the Talopoins, Faquirs, Bramins, and 
Bonzes, drew up in a body. The right wing con- 
fiited of ancient Heachen notions, and the left wing 
of Chriſtians naturalized. All theſe together, for 
numbers, compoſed a very formidable army. But 
the precipitation of vanity was ſo great, and ſuch 
was their own inbred averſion to the tyranny of rules 
and diſcipline, that they ſeemed rather a contuted 
rabble than a regular army. I could nevertheleſs 
obicrve that they all agreed in a {,uinting look, or 
caſt of their eyes, towards a certain perſon in a malk, 
who was placed in the centre, and who, by ture 
ſign, and tokens, I diſcovered to-be Atheiſm. 

Vanity had no ſooner led her forces into the imagi- 
nation, but ſhe reſolved upon ſtorming the caitle, and 


giving no quarter. They began the ailault with a 


loud outery and great confulion. 1 for my part made 
the belt of my way, and re-entered my own lodging. 
Some time after, enquiring at a boukicller's for a 

diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe on Free-thinking, which had made ſome 
Noiſe, 1 met with the repreſentatives of all theſe no- 
tions drawn up in the ſame confuſed order upon 
Paper. Sage Nxsror, I am 
| Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
ULyssEs CosMOPOLITA, 


N. B. I went round the table, but could not find 
a wit or mathematician among them. 


I imagine the account here given may be uſeful in 
direQing to the proper cure of a Free-thinker. In 
the firſt place, it is plain his underſtanding wants to 
be opened and enlarged, and he ſhould be taught the 
way to order and methodiſe his ideas; to which end 
the ſtudy of the mathematics may be uſeful. I am 
farther of opinion, that as his imagination 1s filled 
with amuſements ariſing from prejudice, and the ob- 
ſcare or falſe lights in which he ſees things, it will 
be neceſſary to bring him into good company, and 
now and then carrying him to church; by which 
means he may in time come to a right ſenſe of reli- 
= and wear off the ill impreſſions he has received, 

altly, I adviſe whoever undertakes the reformation 
of a modern Free-thinker, that above all things he 
be careful to ſubdue his vanity ; that being the prin- 
cipal motive which prompts a little genius to diſtin- 
=> elf by ſingularities that are hut tful to man- 

ind. | 

Or, if the paſſion of vanity, as it is for the moſt 
part very ſtrong in your Free thinkers, cannot be ſub- 
ducd, let it be won over to the intereſt of religion, 
by giving them to underſtand that the greateſt genii 
of the age have a reſpect for things ſacred ; that their 
rhapſodies find no admirers; and that the name 
Free-thinker has, like Tyrant of old, degenerated 
from its original ſignification, and is now ſuppoſed 
to denote ſomething contrary to wit and reaſon. In 
fine, let them know, that whatever temptations a 
few men of parts mipht formerly have had, from the 
novelty of the thing, to oppoſe the received opinions 


of 
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of Chriſtians ; yet that now the humour 1s worn out, 
and blaſphemy and irreligion are diſtinctions which 
have long fince deſcended down to. laqueys and 
drawers. 

But it muſt be my buſineſs to prevent all pretend- 
ers in this kind from hurting the ignorant and un- 
wary. In order to this, I communicated an intelli- 

ence, Which 1 received, of a gentleman's appear- 
ing very ſorry that he was not well during a late fit 
of ſickneſs, contrary to his own doctrine, which 
obliged him to be merry upon that occaſion, except 
he was ſure of recovering, Upon this advice to the 
world the following advertiſement got a place inthe 
Poſt boy: 


Hereas, in the paper called the Guardian, of 
| Saturday the 11th of April inſtant, a corol- 
lary reflection was made on Monſieur D „a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris, au- 
thor of a book lately publiſhed, intituled, A Philolo- 
gical Eſſay, or Reflections on the Death of Free think- 
ers, with the characters of the moſt eminent perſons 
of both ſexes, ancient and modern, that died plea- 
ſantly and unconcerned, &c. Sold by J. Baker in 
Pater noſter-· row, ſuggeſting, as if that gentleman, 
now in London, was very much out of humour in a 
late fit of ſickneſs, till he was in a fair way of reco- 
very. This is to aſſure the public, that the ſaid gen- 
tleman never expreſſed the leaſt concern at the ap- 
proach of death, but expected the fatal minute with 
a molt heroical and philoſophical reſignation; of 
which a copy of verſes he writ in the ſerene intervals 
of his diſtemper, is an invincible proof. 

All that I contend for is, that this gentleman was 
out of humour when he was ſick; and the adver- 
tiſer, to confute me, ſays, that in the ſerene inter- 
vals of his diſtemper, that is, when he was not lick, 


he writ verſes. I ſhall not retract my advertiſement 


till I ſee thoſe verſes; and PI chuſe what to believe 
then, except they are underwritten by his nurſe ; 
nor then neither, except ſhe is an houſekeeper. [ 
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muſt tie this gentleman cloſe to the argument; for 
if he had not actually his fit upon him, there is no- 
thing couragious in the thing, nor does it make for 
his purpoſe, nor are they heroic verſes. 

The point of being merry at the hour of death is 
a matter that ought to be ſettled by divines ; but the 
publiſher of the philological eſſay produces his chief 
authorities from Lucretius, the Earl of Rocheſter, 
and Mr. John Dryden, who were gentlemen that did 
not think themſelves obliged to prove all they ſaid ; 
or elſe proved their aſſertions, by ſaying or ſwearin 
they were all fools that believed to the contrary. it 
it be abſolutely neceſſary that a man ſhould be face- 
tious at his death, it would be very well if theſe gen. 
tlemen, Monſieur D and Mr. B, would re- 
pent betimes, and not truſt to a deathbed ingenuity, 
By what has appeared hitherto, they have only raiſed 
our longing to ſee their poſthumous works. 

The author of Poctæ ruſticuntis literatum otium is but 
a mere phraſeologiſt) the philological publiſher is 
but a tranſlator; but I expected better uſage from 
Mr. Abel Roper, who is an original. 


C——— — — 
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Compulerantque greges Corydon ct Thyrſis in unum, 
Ex illo Corydon, Corydon eſt tempore nobis. 


Virg. Fel. 7. v. 2. el ult, 


Their ſheep and goats together graz'd the plains 
Since when 'tis Corydon among the ſwains, 
Young Corydon without a rival reigns, | Dryden. 


1 Deſigned to have troubled the reader with no 
far her diſcourles of paſtorals; but being in- 
formed that I am taxcd of partiality, in not men- 
tioning an author whoſe eclogues are publiſhed in 
the lame volume with Mr. Philips's, ! thall employ 
this paper in obſervations upon him, written in the 
free jpirit of criticiſm, and without apprehenſion of 

| offending 


ult, 
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offending that gentleman, whoſe character it is, that 
he takes the greateſt care of his works before they 
are publiſned, and has the leaſt concern for them 
afterwards. | 

I have laid it down as the firſt rule of paſtoral, 
that its idea ſhould be taken from the manners of 
the golden age, and the moral formed upon the re- 
preſentation of innocence ; it is therefore plain that 
any deviations from that deſign degrade a poem 
from being true paſtoral, In this view it will ap- 
pear that Virgil can only have two of his eclogues 
allowed to be ſuch. His firſt and ninth muſt be re- 
jected, becauſe they deſcribe the ravages of armies, 
and oppreſſions of the innocent; Corydon's criminal 
paſſion for Alexis throws out the fecond ; the calum- 
ny and railing in the third are not proper to that ſtate 
of concord; the eighth repreſents unlawful ways of 
procuring love by enchantments, and introduces a 
thepherd, whom an inviting precipice tempts to ſelt- 
murder. As to the fourth, ſixth, and tenth, they 
are given up by Heinſius, Salmaſius, Rapin, and the 
critics in general 9. They likewiſe obſerve, that 
but eleven of all the Idyllia of Theocritus are to be 
admitted as paſtorals, and even out of that number 
the greater part will be excluded, for one or other 
of the reaſons abovementioned. So that when I re- 
marked in a former paper, that Virgil's eclogues, 
taken altogether, are rather ſelect poems than paſto- 
rals, I might have ſaid the ſame thing with no leſs 
truth of Theocritus. The reaſon of this I take to 
be yet unobſerved by the critics, viz. they never meant 
them all for paſtorals, which it is plain Philips hath 
done, and in that particular excelled both 'Theocritus 
and Virgil. 

As ſimplicity is the diſtinguiſhing charaReriſtic of 
paſtoral, Virgil has been thought guilty of too court- 
iy a ſtyle ; his language is perfectly pure, and he 
often forgets he is among peaſants. I have fre- 
quently wondered, that, ſince he was ſo converſant 
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in the writings of Ennius, he had not imitated the 
ruſticity of the Doric, as well by the help of the old 
obſolete Roman language, as Philips hath by the 
antiquated Engliſh. For example, might he not 
have ſaid quoi inſtead of cui, quoijam for cujam, volt 
for valt, &c. as well as our modern hath welladay 
for alas, whilome for of old, make mock for deride, 
and witleſs younglings for ſimple lambs, &c. by 
which means he hath attained as much of the air of 
'Theocritus as Philips hath of Spenſer. 

Mr. Pope hath fallen into the ſame error with 
Virgil. His clowns do not converſe in all the ſim- 
phcity proper to the country: his names are borrow- 
ed from Theocritus and Virgil, which are improper 
to the ſcene of his paſtorals. He introduces Daph- 
nis, Alexis, and Thyrſis, on Britiſh plains, as Virgil 
had done before him on the Mantuan ; whereas 
Philips, who hath the ſtricteſt regard to propriety, 
makes choice of names peculiar to the country, and 
more agreeable to a reader of delicacy, ſuch as 
Hobbinol, Lobbin, Cuddy, and Colin Clout. 

So eaſy as paſtoral writing may ſeem, in the ſim- 
plicity we have deſcribed it, yet it requires great 
reading, both of the ancients and moderns, to be a 
maſter of it. Philips hath given us manifeſt proofs 
of his knowledge of books. It muſt be confeſſed his 
competitor hath imitated ſome ſingle thoughts of the 
ancients well enough, if we confider he had not the 


_ happineſs of an univerſity education; but he hath 


diſperſed them here and there, without that order 
and method which Mr. Philips obſerves, whoſe whole 
third paſtoral is an inſtance how well he hath ſtudied 


the fifth of Virgil, and how judiciouſly. reduced Vir- 


gil's thoughts to the ſtandard of paſtoral, as his con- 
tention of Colin Clout and the Nightingale ſhows 
with what exactneſs he has imitated Strada. 
When I remarked it as a principal fault to intro- 
duce fruits and flowers of a foreign growth, in de- 
ſcriptions where the ſcene lies in our country, I did 
not defign that obſervation ſhould extend alſo to 
animals, or the ſenſitive life ; for Philips bath, with 
| f great 
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great judgment, deſcribed wolves in England in his 
firſt paſtoral. Nor would 1 have a poet ſlavithly 
confine himſelf, as Mr. Pope hath done, to one par- 
ticular ſeaſon of the year, one certain time of the 
day, and one unbroken ſcene in each eclogue. It is 
plain Spenſer neglected this pedantry, who, in his 
paſtoral of November, mentions the mournful ſong 
of the nightingale. | 


Sad Philomel, her ſong in tears doth ſteep. 
And Mr. Philips, by a poetical creation, hath raiſed 


up finer beds of flowers than the moſt induſtrious 


gardener ; his roſes, lilies, and daffodiles, blow in 
the ſame ſeaſon. 

But the better to diſcover the merits of our two 
contemporary paſtoral writers, I ſhall endeavour to 
draw a parallel of them, by ſetting ſeveral of their 
particular thoughts in the ſame light, whereby it 
will be obvious how much Philips hath the advan- 
tage. With what ſimplicity he introduces two ſhep- 
herds ſinging alternately : - 


Hobb. Come, Roſalind, O come! for without thee 


What pleaſure can the country have for me ? 
Come, Roſalind, O come! my brinded kine, 
My ſnowy ſheep, my farm, and all is thine. 
Lang. Come, Roſalind, O come! here are ſhady 
bow'rs, 


Here are cool fountains, and here ſpringing 


flow'rs. 
Come, Roſalind, here ever let us ſtay, 
And ſweetly waſte our live- long time away. 


Our other paſtoral writer, in expreſſing the lame 


thought, deviates into downright poetry. 


Streph. In ſpring the fields, in autumn hills I love, 
At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove, 


But Delia always ; forc'd from Delia's ſight, . 


Nor ky at morn, nor groves at noon de- 
ight. | 
Daph. Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 


More bright than noon, yet freſh as early 


day : 
Q 2 


* 


Ev'n. 
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Ev*n ſpring diſpleaſes, when ſhe ſhines not 
here ; 
But bleſs'd with her, *tis ſpring throughout 
; the year. | 
In the firſt of theſe authors, two ſhepherds thus in- 
nocently deſcribe the behaviour of their miſtreſſes. 


Tiobb. As Marian bath'd, by chance 1 paſſed by, 
She bluſh'd, and at me caſt a ſide-long eye; 
Then ſwift beneath the chryſtal wave the try'd 
Her beauteous form, but all in vain to hide. 
Lang. As I to cool me bath'd one ſultry day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the ſedges lay; 
The wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to 


7 
Vet often ſtopp'd, and often turn'd her eye. 


The other modern, who it muſt be confeſſed hath a 
knack of verſifying, hath it as follows : 


Streph. Me gentle Delia beckons ſrom the plain, 
Then, hid in ſhades, cludes her eager ſwain; 
But feigns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 
Daph. The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green ; 
She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen ; 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet and 
| eyes ! 
There is nothing the writers of this kind of poetry 
are fonder of than deſcriptions of paſtoral preſents. 
Philips ſays thus of a ſheep-hook : | | 
Ot ſeaſon'd elm, where ſtuds of braſs appear, 
To ſpeak the giver's name, the month and year, 
The hook of poliſh'd Reel, the handle turn'd, 
And richly by the graver's {kill adorn'd. 
The other, of a bowl emboſſed with figures, 
where wanton ivy twines, 
And ſwelling cluſters bend the curling vines; 


Four figures riſing from the work appear, 
The various ſeaſons of the rolling year; 


And 


And what is that which binds the radiant ſky, 
Where twelve bright ſigns in beauteous order 
lye. 
The ſimplicity of the ſwain in this place, who for“ 
ets the name of the zodiac, is no ill imitation f 
Virgil; but how much more plainly and unaffected- 
ly would Philips have dreſſed this thought in his 


Doric ? | 


And what that bight which girds the welkin 
ſheen 
Where twelve gay ſigns in meet array are ſeen. 


If the reader would indulge his curioſity any far- 
ther in the compariſon of particulars, he may read. 
the firſt paſtoral of Philips, with the ſecond of his con- 
temporary, and the fourth and ſixth of the former, 
with the fourth and firſt of the latter, where ſeveral . 
parallel places will occur to every one. 

Having now. ſhewn ſome parts in which theſe two - 
writers may be compared, it is a juſtice I owe to 
Mr. Philips to diſcover thoſe in which no man can 
compare. with him. Firſt,” that beautiful ruſticity, . 
of which I {hall only produce two inſtances, out of. 
a hundred not yet quoted. - 


O woeful day! O day of woe, quoth he, | 
And woeful I, who live that day to ſee! 


That ſimplicity of dition, the melancholy flowing 
of the numbers, the ſolemnity of the ſound, and the 
eaſy turn of the words, in this dirge (to make uſe. 
of our author's expreſſion) are extremely elegant. 

In another of his paſtorals, a ſhepherd utters a a 
dirge, not much inferior to the former, in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

Ah me the while! ah me! the luckleſs day, 

Ah luckleſs lad! the rather might I ſay; 

Ah filly I ! more filly than my theep ; : 

Which on the flow'ry plains I once did keep. 
How he ſtill charms the ear with theſe artful repeti- 
tions of the epithets ; and how ſignificant is the laſt. 

verſe! I defy the moſt common reader to repeat 
them without feeling ſome emotions of compaſſion. . 
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In the next place I ſhall rank his proverbs, in 
which 1 formerly obſerved he excels ; for example, 


A rolling ſtone is ever bare of moſs ; 

And, to their coſt, green years old proverbs 
croſs. | 

| He that late lies down, as late will riſe, 
And, ſfluggard-like, till noon-day ſnoring lies. 
Againſt ill luck all cunning foreſight fails; 
Whether we flcep or wake it nought avails. 
Nor fear, from upright ſentence, wrong. 


Laſtly, his elegant dialect, which alone might prove 
him the eldeſt born of Spenſer, and our only true 
Arcadian ; I ſhould think it proper for the ſeveral 
writers of paſtoral, to confine themſelves to their ſe- 
veral counties. Spenſer ſeems to have been of this 
opinion; for he hath laid the ſcene of one of 
his paſtorals in Wales, where, with all the ſimplicity 


natural to that part of our iſland, one ſhepherd bids | 
the other good-morrow in an unuſual and elegant 
manner. | 
Diggon Davy, I bid hur god-day : 
Or Diggon hur is, or 1 mil-lay. . 
Diggon anſwers, p 
Hur was hur while it was day-light ; : 
But now hur is a moſt wretched wight, &c. 

But the moſt beautiful example of this kind that I [ 
ever met with, is in a very valuable piece, which 1 a8 
ehanced to find among ſome old manuſcripts, inti- E 
tuled, A paſtoral ballad, which I think, for its na- in 
ture and ſimplicity, may, notwithſtanding the mo- he 
deſty of the title, be allowed a perfect paſtoral. It ba 
is compoſed in the Somerſetſhire dialect, and the 

names ſuch as are proper to the country people. It thi 
may be obſerved, as a farther beauty of this paſtoral, me 
the words Nymph, Dryad, Naiad, Faun, Cupid, or wh 
Satyr, are not once mentioned through the whole. 1 wh 
ſhall make no apology for inſerting ſome few lines ec] 
of this excellent piece. Cicily breaks thus into the th 
fabjeQ, as ſhe is going a-milking. thi. 


Cicily. but 
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Cicily. Rager go vetch tha kee *, or elſe tha zun 
Will quite be go, be vore c'have half a don. 
© that is, the kine or cows.: 
Roger. Thou fhouldſt not ax ma tweece, but I've a be 
To dreave our bull to bull tha parſon's kee. 


It is to be obſerved, that this whole dialogue is formed 
upon the paſſion of jealouſy ; and his mentioning the 
parſon's kine, naturally revives the jealouſy of the 
ſnepherdeſs Cicily, which ſhe expreſſes as follows: 


Cicily. Ah Rager, Rager, chez was zore avraid, 
Ween in yond vield you kifs'dthaparſon's maid, 
Is this the love that once to me you zed, 
When from the wake thou brought'ſt me gia- 
gerbread? 


Roger. Cicily, thou charg'ſt me falſe.— I'Il zwear tothee, 
The parſon's maid is ſtill a maid for me. 


In which anſwer of his are expreſſed at once, that 
ſpirit of religion, and that innocence of the golden 
age, ſo neceſſary to be obſerved by all writers of paſ- 
toral. 

At the concluſion of this piece, the author recon- 
ciles the lovers, and ends the eclogue the moſt ſim- 
ply in the world. | 


So Rager parted vor to vetch the kee, 
And vor her bucket in went Cicily. 


I am loth to ſhow my fondneſs for antiquity, ſo far 
as to prefer this ancient Britiſh author to our preſent 
Engliſh writers of paſtoral ; but I cannot avoid mak- 
ing this obvious remark, that both Spencer and Philips 
have hit into the ſame road with this old weſt-country 
bard of ours. 

After all that hath been ſaid, I hope none can 
think it any injuſtice to Mr. Pope, that I forbore to 
mention him as a paſtoral writer; fince, upon the 
whole, he is of the ſame claſs with Moſchus and Bion, 
whom we have excluded that rank; and of whoſe 
eclogues, as well as ſome of Virgil's, it may be ſaid, 
that, according to the deſcription we have given of 
this ſort of poetry, they are by no megns paſtorals, 
but ſomething better. 


Na 
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Even churches are no ſanctuaries now. 


HE following letter ** ſo much truth and rea. 
| ſon in it, that I believe every man of ſenſe and 
honour in England will have a juſt indignation againſt 


the perſon who could commit ſo great a violence, as 


that of which my correſpondent complains. 


To the Author of the GUARDIAN. 
Six, 


Claim a place in your paper for what I now write 
to you, from the declaration which you made at 
your firſt appearance, and the very title you aſſume 


to yourſelf. 


If the circumſtance which I am going to mention 


is overlooked by one who calls himſelf Guardian, I 


am ſure honour and integrity, innocence and virtue, , 
are not the objects of his care. — The Examiner ends 
his diſcourſe of Friday the 24th inſtant, with theſe. 


words: 
< No ſooner was L 


© taken knotting in St. James's chapel during divine 


«© {ervice, in the immediate preſence both of God and 


© her Majeſty, who were affronted together; that the 


family might appear to be entirely come over. 1 


© ſpare the beauty for the ſake of her birth; but ce: 


«© tainly there was no occaſion. for ſo public a. proof 


© that her fingers are more dextrous in tying a knot 
© than her father's brains in perplexing the govern- 
© ment.” ; 


It is apparent that the perſon here intended is by 


her birth a Lady, and daughter of an Earl of Great 
Britain; and the treatment this author is pleaſed to 


give her, he makes no ſcruple to own ſhe is expoſed 
to 


Epilorne to Cato. 


among the Whigs, and 
© confirmed paſt retrieving, but Lady Char—te is 


E 
5 
*. 


* 
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to by being his daughter. Since he has aſſumed a 
licence to talk of this nobleman in print to his diſad- 
vantage, I hope his Lordſhip will pardon me, that, 
out of the intereſt which J and all true Engliſhmen 
have in his character, I take the liberty to defend him. 

Jam willing, on this occaſion, to allow the claim 
and pretenſion to merit to be ſuch as the ſame author 
deſcribes in his preceding paper. | 

© By active merit,“ ſays the Examiner of the 21ſt, 

I underſtand not only the power and ability to 


ſerve, but the actual exerciſe of any one or more 


* 
8 
* virtues, for promoting the good of one's country, 
and a long and ſteady courle of real endeavours to 
* appear uſeful in a government; or where a perſon 
© eminently qualified for public affairs, diſtinguiſhes 
© himſelf in ſome critical juncture, and at the expence 
© of his eaſe and fortune, or with the hazard of his 
« perſon, expoſes himſelf to the malice of a deſigning 
faction, by thwarting their wicked purpoſes, and 
contributing to the ſafety, repoſe, and welfare of a 
people. | | 
Let us examine the conduct of this noble Earl by 
this deſcription. Upon the late glorious revolution, 
when it was in debate, in what manner the people of 
England ſhould expreſs their gratitude to their deli- 
verer, this Lord, from the utmoſt tenderneſs and loy- 
alty to his unhappy prince, and apprehenſive of the 
danger of ſo great a change, voted 2 King 
William's acceſſion to the throne. However, his 
following ſervices ſufficiently teſtified che truth of that 
his memorable expreſſion, though he could not make 
a king, he could obey him. The whole courſe and tenor 


of his life ever ſince has been viſibly animated by a 


ſteady and conſtant zeal for the monarchy and epiſ- 
copacy of theſe realms. He has been ever reviled by 
all who are cold to the intereſts of our eſtabliſhed re-- 


ligion, or diſſenters from it, as a favourer of perſecu- 


tion, and a bigot to the church, againſt the civil 
rights of his fellow. ſubjects. Thus it ſtood with him 
at the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, when this noble Earl 
had a very great ſhare in obtaining the gentle ſen- 

tence 
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tence which the houſe of Lords pronounced on that 
occaſion. But indeed I have not heard that any of 
his Lordſhip's dependents joined Saint Harry in the 
pilgrimage which that meek man took afterwards 
round England, followed by drum, trumpet, and 
acclamations, to viſit the churches. - Civil prudence 
made it perhaps neceſſary to throw the public affairs 
into ſuch hands as had no pretenſions to popularity 
in either party, but from the diſtribution ofthe Queen's 
favours. | | | 

During ſach and other later tranſactions, which 
are too freſh to need being recounted, the Earl of 
Nottingham has had the misfortune to differ with 
the Lords who have the honour to be employed in 
the adminiſtration ; but even among theſe incidents 
he has highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in procuring an 
act of parliament to prevent that thoſe who diſſent 
from the church ſhould ſerve in the ſtate. | 

1 hope theſe are great and critical junctures, where- 
this gentleman has ſhown himſelf a patriot, and 
lover of the church, in as eminent a manner as any 
other of his fellow- ſubjects. He has at all times and 
in all ſeaſons, ſhown the ſame ſteady abhorrence to 
all innovations. But it is from this behaviour that 
he has deſerved fo ill of the Examiner, as to be termed 
a late convert to thoſe whom he calls fa&tious, and 
introduced in his profane dialogue of April the 6th, 
with a ſervant and a madwoman. 1 think I have, 
according to the Examiner's own deſcription of merit, 
ſhown how little this nobleman deſerves ſuch treat- 
ment. I ſhall now appeal to all the world, to conſi- 
der whether the outrage committed againſt the young 
lady, had not been cruel and inſufferable towards 
the daughter of the higheſt offender ? 

The utmoſt malice and invention could go no far- 
ther than to forge a ſtory of her having inadvertently 
done an indifferent action in a ſacred place. Of what 
temper can this man be made, that could have no 
ſenſe of the pangs he muſt give a young lady, to be 
barely mentioned in a public paper? much more to 
be named in a libellous manner, as having offended 
God and man? 


But 
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But the wretch, as dull as he is wicked, felt it 
ſtrike on his imagination, that knotting and perplex- 
ing would make a quaint ſting at the end of his pa- 
per, and had no compunction, though he introduced 
his witticiſm at the expence of a young lady's quiet, 
and, as far as in him lies, her honour. Does he 
thus finiſh his difcourſe of religion? This is indeed 
to lay at us, and make every blow fell to the ground. 

There is no party concerned in this circumſtance z 
but every man that hopes for a virtuous woman to his 
wife, that would defend his child, or protect his 
miſtreſs, ought to receive this inſolence as done to 
himſelf. * In the immediate preſence of God and 
her majeſty, that the family might appear to be 
© entirely come over,“ ſays the fawning miſcreant 
It is very viſible which of thoſe powers (that he 
has put together) he is the more fearful of offending. 
But he miſtakes his way in making his court to a 
pious ſovereign, by naming her with the Deity, in 
order to find protection for inſulting a virtuous wo- 
man, who comes to call upon him in the royal 
chapel. | | 


If life be, as it ought to be with people of their 


character whom the Examiner attacks, leſs valuable 
and dear than hononr and reputation, in that pro- 


portion is the Examiner worſe than an aſſaſſin. We 


have ſtood by and tamely heard him aggravate the 
diſgraces of the brave and the unfortunate, we have 
ſeen him double the anguiſh of the unhappy man, 
we have ſeen him trample on the aſhes of the dead; 
but all this has concerned greater life, and could 
touch only public characters, they did but remotely 
affect our private and domeſtic intereſt ; but when 
due regard is not had to the honbur of women, all 
human ſociety is aſſaulted. The higheſt perſon in 


the world is of that ſex, and has the utmoſt ſenſibi- 


lity of an 22 committed againſt it. She who 


was the beſt wife that ever prince was bleſſed with, 


will, though ſhe ſug oo a throne, jealouſly regard the 


honour of a young dy who has not entered into that 
condition, | 
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Lady Char—te's quality will make it impoſſible 
that this cruel uſage can eſcape her Majeſty's notice; 
and it is the buſineſs of every honeſt man to trace the 
offender, and expoſe him to the indignation of his 


ſovereign. 
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Non miſſura cutem, nifi plena cruoris hirudo, - 
Hor. Ard Poet. v. ult. 


Sticking like leeches till they burſt with blood. 
Be Roſcommon, 


OM Lizard told us a ſtory, the other day, of 
ſome perſons which our family know very 

well, with ſo much humour and life, that it cauſed a 
1 5 deal of mirth at the tea-table. His brother 
ill, the Templar, was highly delighted with it; 
and the next day being with ſome of his inns. of. 
court acquaintance, reſolved, whether out of the be- 
nevolence, or the pride of his heart, I will not de- 
termine, to entertain them, with what he called, 
a pleaſant humour enough. I was in great pain for 


him when I heard him begin, and was not at all ſur- 


priſed to find the company very little moved by it. 
Will bluſhed, looked round the room, and with a 
forced laugh, Faith Gentlemen,” ſaid he, I do not 
© know what makes you look ſo grave; it was an ad- 
« mirable ſtory when I heard it.“ - 
When I came home, I fell into a profound con- 
templation upon ſtory-telling ; and as I have nothing 
ſo much at heart as the good of my country, I re- 
ſolved to lay down ſome precautions upon this ſub- 


ject. | 


I have often thought that a ſtory-teller is born as 
well as a poet. It is, I think, certain, that ſome 
men have ſach a peculiar caſt of mind, that they ſee 
things in another light than men of grave diſpoſi- 
tions. Men of a lively imagination, and a mirthful 

| | | temper, 
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temper, will repreſent things to their hearers in the 
ſame manner as they themſelves were affected with 
them; and whereas ſerious ſpirits might perhaps 
have been diſguſted at the fight of ſome odd occur- 
rences in life, yet the very ſame occurrences {hall 
pleaſe them in a well-told ſtory, where the diſagree- 
able parts of the images are concealed, and thoſe on- 

ly which are pleaſing exhibited to the fancy. Story- 

telling is therefore not an art, but what we call a 

knack ; it doth not ſo much ſubſiſt upon wit as upon 

humour; and I will add, that is not perfect without 

proper geſticulations of the body, which naturally 

attend ſuch merry emotions of the mind. I know 

very well that a certain gravity of countenance ſets 
ſome ſtories off to advantage, where the hearer is to 

f be ſurpriſed in the end. But this is by no means a 

| general rule; for it is frequently convenient to aid 

* and aſſiſt, by cheerful looks, and whimſical agitations. 

Fe I will go yet further, and affirm, that the ſucceſs of 

5 a ſtory very often depends upon the make of the 

. body, and formation of the features, of him who 

relates it. IJ have been of ths opinion ever ſince I 

: criticiſed upon the chin of Dick Dewlap. I very 

d, often had the weakneſs to repine at the proſperity of 


5 his concaits, which made him paſs for a wit with the 
. widow at the coffee-houſe, and the ordinary mecha- 
* nics that frequent it; nor could I myſelf forbear 
1 laughing at them moſt heartily, though upon exa- 


F mination I thought moſt of them very flat and in- 
93 ſipid. I found after ſome time that the merit of his 
wit was founded upon the ſhaking of a fat paunch, 


on” and the tolling up of a pair of roſy jowls. Poor 
8 Dick had a fit of ſickneſs, which robbed him of his 
ws fat and his fame at once; and it was full three 
ow” months' before he regained his reputation, which 
roſe in proportion to his floridity. He is now very 
+05 jolly and-ingenions, and hath a good conſtitution for 
= Wit, a | | 
9's Thoſe who are thus adorned with the gifts of na- | 
uf 1 ture are apt to ſhow their parts with too much oſten- | 


g tation: I would therefore adviſe all profeſſors of this 
1 ol I. R + 
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art never to tell ſtories, but as they ſeem to grow 
out of the ſubje&t matter of the converſation, or as 
they ſerve to illuſtrate or enliven it. Stories that are 
very common are generally irkſome ; but may be 
aptly introduced, provided they be only hinted at, 
and mentioned by way of alluſion. Thoſe that are 
altogether new ſhould never be uſhered in without 
a ſhort and pertinent character of the chief perſons 
concerned ; becauſe, by that means, you make the 
company acquainted with them ; and it is a certain 
rule, that flight and trivial accounts of thoſe who 
are familiar to us adminiſter more mirth than the 
brighteſt points of wit in unknown characters. A 
little circumſtance, in the complexion or dreſs of 
the man you are talking of, ſets his image before the 
hearer, if it be choſen aptly for the tory, Thus I 
remember, 'Tom Lizard, after having made his \ 
ſiſters merry with an aecount of a formal old man's 
way of complim-nting, owned very frankly that 
his ſtory would not have been worth one farthing if 
He had made the hat of him whom he repreſented 
one inch narrower. Beſides the marking diſtinct cha- 
racers, and ſelecting pertinent circumſtances, it is 
likewiſe neceſſary to leave off in time, and end ſmart- 
1y. So that there is a kind of drama in the forming 
of a ſtory, and the manner of conducting and point- 
ing it is the ſame as in an epigram. It is a miſerable 
thing, after one hath raiſed the expectation of the 
company by humorous characters, and a pretty con- 
ceit, to purſue the matter too far. There is no re- 
treating ; and how poor is it for a ſtory-teller to end 
his relation, by ſaying, that is all 

As the chuſing of pertinent circumſtances is the 
life of a ſtory, and that wherein humour principally 
conſiſts, ſo the collectors of impertinent particulars 
are the very bane and opiates of converſation. Old 
men are great tranſgreſſors this way. Poor Ned 
Poppy—he is gone !—was a very honeſt man, but 
was ſo exceſſively tedious over his pipe, that he was 
not to be endured. He, knew ſo exactly what they 
had for dinner; when ſuch a thing happened; in _ 

| Ide 
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ditch his bay ſtone-horſe had his ſprain at that time; 
and how his man John,—no ! it was William, ſtart- 
ed a hare in the common field, that he never got to 
the end of his tale. Then he was extremely parti- 
cular in marriages and intermarriages, and couſins 
twice or thrice removed; and whether ſuch a thing 
happened at the latter end of July or the beginning. 
of Auguſt. He had a marvellous tendency likewiſe 
to digreſſions, inſomuch that if a conſiderable perſon 
was mentioned in his ſtory he would ſtraight way 
launch out into an epiſode of him; and again, if in 
that perſon's ſtory he had occaſion to remember a 
third man, he broke off, and gave us his hiſtory, 
and ſo on. He always put me in mind of what Sir 
William Temple informs us of the tale-tellers in the 
north of Ireland, who are hired to tell ſtories of 
giants and inchanters to lull people aſleep. 'Theſe 
hiſtorians are obliged, by their bargain, to go on 
without ſtopping; ſo that after the patient hath, by 
this benefit, enjoyed a long nap, he is ſure to find- 
the operator proceeding in his work. Ned procured. 
the like effect in me the laſt time I was with him. 
As he was in the third hour of his ſtory, and very 
thankful that his memory did not fail him, I fairly 
nodded in the elbow-chair. He was much afronted. 
at chis, till I told him, Old friend, you have your 
* infirmity, and I have mine.“ 

But of all evils in ſtory-telling, the humour of tel- 
ling tales one after another, in great numbers, is 
the leaſt ſupportable. Sir Harry Pandolf and his 
ſon gave my Lady Lizard great offence in this parti- 
cular, Sir Harry hath. what they call a ſtring of 
ſtories, which he tells over every Chriſtmas. When 
our family viſits there, we are conſtantly, after ſup- 
per, entertained with the Glaſtonbury thorn. When 
we have wondered at that a little, Ay, but father, 
ſaith the ſon, * let us have the ſpirit in the wood,'— _ 
After that hath been laughed at, Ay, but father, 
cries the booby again, * tell us how you ſerved the 
robber.“ Alack- a- day, ſaid Sir Harry, with a ſmile, . 
and - rubbing his forehead, * I have almoſt forgot 

. © that, .. 
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© that, but it is a pleaſant conceit to be ſure.“ Ac- 
cordingly he tells that and twenty more in the ſame 
independent order, and without the leaſt variation, 
at this day, as he hath done to my knowledge, ever 
fince the revolution. I muſt not forget a very odd 
compliment that Sir Harry always makes my Lad 
when he dines here. After dinner he ſtrokes his 
belly, and ſays with a feigned concern in his counte- 
nance, * Madam, I have loſt by you to-day.“ How 
* ſo, Sir Harry?” replies my Lady. Madam,“ ſays 
he, I have loſt an excellent ſtomach.“ At this his 
fon and heir laughs immoderately, and winks upon 
Mrs. Annabella. This is the thirty-third time that 
Sir Harry hath been thus arch, and I can bear it no' 
longer. 

As the telling of ſtories is a great help and life to 
converſation, I always encourage them, if they are 
pertinent and innocent, in oppoſition to thoſe gloomy 
mortals who diſdain every thing but matter of fact. 
Thoſe grave fellows are my averſion, who ſift every 
thing with the utmoſt nicety, and find the malignity 
of a lie in a piece of humour puthed a little beyond 
exact truth. I likewiſe have a poor opinion of thoſe 
who have got a trick of keeping a ſteady countenance, 
that cock their hats, and look glum when a pleaſant 
thing is ſaid, and aſk, Well! and what then? Men 
of wit and parts ſhould treat one another with bene- 
volence ; and I will lay it down as a maxim, that if 
you ſeem to have a good opinion of another man's 
wit, he will allow you to have judgment. 


No. 
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No. 43. Thurſday, April 30. 


 Efſutire leves indigna tragedia verſus, 
Ut feſtis matrona moveri juſſa diebus. 
For. Ars Poet. v. 231. 
Tragedy ſhould bluſh as much to ſtoop - 
To the low mimic follies of a farce, 
As a grave matron would to dance with girls. 


Roſcommon » 


HAD for ſome days obſerved ſomething in agi- 
1 tation, which was carried by ſmiles and whiſpers 
between my Lady Lizard and her daughters, with 
a profeſſed declaration that Mr. Ironſide ſhould not 
be in the ſecret. I would not treſpaſs upon the in- 
tegrity of the Sparkler ſo much as to ſolicit her to 
break her word even in a trifle ; but I take it for an 
inſtance of her kindneſs to me that as ſoon as ſhe was 
at liberty ſhe was impatient to let me know it; and 
this morning ſent me the following billet: . 
Sig, | 
Y brother Tom waited upon us all laſt night 
| to Cato; we fat in the firſt ſeats in the box 
ot the eighteen-penny gallery. You muſt come 
hither this morning, for we. ſhall be full of debates - 
about the characters. I was for Marcia laſt night, 
but find that partiality was owing to the awe I was 
under in her father's preſence ; but this morning Lu- 
cia is my woman. You will tell me whether 1 am 
right or no when I ſee you; but I think it is a more 
difficult virtue to forbear going into a family, though 
lhe was in love with the heir of it, for no other rea- 
ſon but becauſe her happineſs was inconſiſtent with + 
the tranquillity . of the whole houſe to which ſhe - 
thould be allied ; I ſay I think it a more generous 
virtue in Lucia to conquer her love from this motive, 


* than 1 
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than in Marcia to ſuſpend her's in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of her father and her country. But pray 


be here to ſettle theſe matters. I am, 


Your moſt obliged and 
obedient bumble ſervant, 
Mary LIZ ARD. 


T made all the haſte imaginable to the family, 


where I found Tom with the play in his hand, and 


the whole company with a ſublime cheartulneſs in 
their countenance, all ready to ſpeak to me at once ; 
and before I could draw my chair, my Lady her- 


elf repeated, 


Tis not a ſet of features or complexion, 

The tincture of a ſkin that I admire; 

Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his ye, and palls upon. the ſenſe. 
The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her ſex ; 
True, ſhe is fair, (O how divinely fair!) | 
But ſtill the lovely maid improves her charms, 
With inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdom, 
And ſanctity of manners. 


I was going to ſpeak when Mrs. Cornelia ſtood up, 
and with the moſt gentle accent, and {ſweeteſt tone 
of voice, ſucceeded her mother. 


So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains. 
Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rain, 

Works itſelf clear, and as it runs refines, 

Till by degrees the floating mirror ſhines, 
Reflects each flow'r that on the border grows, 
And a new heav'n in its fair boſom ſhows. | 


I é thought they would now have given me time to 
draw a chair ; but. the Sparkler took hold of me, and 
T heard her, with the utmoſt delight, purſue her admi- 
ration of Lucia, in the words of Portius. 


Athwart the terrors that thy vow 
Has planted round thee, thou appear' ſt more fair, 
More amiable, and riſeſt in thy charms. 


Lovelick of women! heav'n is in thy ſoul ; 


Beauty 
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Beauty and virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 
Bright'ning each other; thou art all divine! 


When the ladies had done ſpeaking, I took the 
liberty to take my place; while Tom, who, like a 
juſt courtier, thinks the intereſt of his prince and 
country the ſame, dwelt upon theſe lines : 


Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The gen'rous plan of power deliver'd down 
From age to age, by your renown'd forefathers, 
(So dearly bought, the price of ſo much blood). 
Oh let it never periſh in your hands ! ; 
But piouſly tranſmit it to your children. 
Though I would not take notice of it at that time, 
it went to my heart, that Annabella, for whom 1 
have long had fome apprehenfions, ſaid nothing on 
this occaſion, but indulged herſelf in the ſheer of a 
little mind, to ſee the reſt ſo much affected. Mrs. 
Betty alſo, who knows forſooth more than us all, 
overlooked the whole drama ; but acknowledged the 
dreſſes of Syphax and Juba were very prettily ima- 
gined. The love of virtue, which has been ſo warmly 
rouſed by this admirable piece in all parts of the thea- 
tre, is an unanſwerable inſtance of how great force 


the ſtage might be towards the improvement of the 


world, were it regarded and encouraged as much as 
it ought. There is no medium in this caſe ; for the 


advantages of action, and the repreſentation of vice 
and virtue in an agreeable or odious manner before 


our eyes are ſo irreſiſtibly prevalent, that the theatre 
ought to be ſhut up, or carefully | reg in. any 
nation that values the promotion of virtue or guard 
ot innocence among its people. Speeches or ſermons 
will ever ſuffer, in ſome degree, from the characters 
of thofe that make them; and mankind are ſo un- 
willing to reflect on what makes for their own mor- 
tification, that they are ever cavilling againſt the 
lives of thoſe who ſpeak in the cauſe of goodneſs, to 
keep themſelves in countenance, and continue in be- 
loved infirmities. But in the caſe of the ſtage, envy 
and detraction are battled, and none are offended ; 

| but. 
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but all inſenſibly won by perſonated characters, which 
they neither look upon as their rivals or ſuperiors, 
Every man that has any degree of what is laudable 
in a theatrical character, is ſecretly pleaſed and en- 
couraged in the proſecution of that virtue, without 
fancying any man about him has more of it. - To 
this purpoſe I fell a talking at the tea-table, when 
my Lady Lizard, with a look of ſome ſeverity towards 
Annabella and Mrs. Betty, was pleaſed-to ſay, that 
it muſt be from ſome trifling prepoſſeſſion of mind 
that any one could be unmoved with the characters 
of this tragedy ; nor do I yet underitand to what 
circumſtance in the family her Ladyſhip alluded, 
when ſhe made all the company look ſerious, and re- 
hearſed, with a tone more exalted, thoſe words of the 
heroine : 

In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 

The woman that deliberates is loſt. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Whereas Bat. Pigeon in the Strand, hair- cutter to 
the family of the Lizards, has attained to great pro- 
ficience in his art, Mr. Irons1vs adviſes all perſons 
of fine heads, in order to have juſtice done them, to 
repair to that induſtrious mechanic. 


N. B. Mr. Pigeon has orders to talk with, and 
examine into the parts and characters of young per- 
ſons, before he thins the covering near the ſeat of the 
brain. 


3 
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No 44. Friday, May 1. 


— —-Hac iter Elyſium nobis. Firg, An. 6. v. 54% 
This path conducts us to th' Elyſian fields. „ 


Have frequently obſerved in the walks belonging 
to all the inns of court, a ſet of old fellows who 
appear 
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appear to be humouriſts, and: wrapped up in them- 
ſelves ; but have long been at a loſs, when I have 
ſeen them ſmile, and name my name as I paſſed by, 
and ſay, Old Ixoxs1De wears well.“ I am a mere 
boy to ſome of them who frequent Gray's- inn; but 
am not a little pleaſed to find they are even with the 
world, and return upon it its negle& towards them, 
which is all the defence we old fellows have againſt 
the petulency of young people. I am very glad to 
obſerve, that theſe ſages of this Peripatetic ſect ſtudy 
tranquillity and indolence of body and mind, in the 
neizhbourhood of ſo much contention as is carried 
on among the ſtudents of Littleton. 'The following 
letter gives us ſome light into the manners and max- 
ims of theſe philoſophers : 


To the GUARDIAN. 

SIR, 
S the depredations of time and fortune have 
been lamented in all ages, thoſe perſons who 
have reſiſted and diſputed the tyranny of either of 
theſe, have employed the ſublimeſt ſpeculations of 
the writers in all languages. As theſe deceaſed he- 
roes have had their places judiciouſly aſſigned them 
already in the temple of Fame, I would immortalize 
ſome perſons now alive, who to me are greater ob- 
je&s of envy, both as their bravery is exerciſed with 


the utmoſt tranquillity and pleaſure to themſelves, 


and as they are ſubſtantially happy on this ſide the 
grave, in oppoſition to all the Greek and-Latin ſcraps 
to the contrary. 

As therefore I am naturally ſubject to cruel in- 
roads from the ſpleen, as I affirm all evil to come 
from the eaſt, as I am the weather-glaſs of every 
company 1 come into, I ſometimes, according to 
Shakeſpear, 

Sit like my grandſire cut in alabaſter, 

Sleep whilſt I wake, and creep into the jaundice 

By being peeviſh.—— 

I would furnith out a table of merry fame, in en- 
vious admiration of thoſe jovial blades who diſap- 

point 
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point the ſtrokes of age and fortune with the ſame 
gaiety of ſoul as when, through youth or affluence, 
they were in their prime for fancy, frolic, and at- 
chievement. There are, you may obſerve, in all public 
walks, perſons, who, by a ſingular ſhabbineſs of their 
attire, make a. very ridiculous appearance in the 
Opinion of the men of dreſs. They are very ſullen 
and involved, and appear in ſuch a ſtate of diſtreſs 
and tribulation as to be thought inconſolable. They 
are generally of that complexion which was in faſhiori 
during the pleaſurable reign of Charles IT. Some of 
them indeed are of a lighter brown, whoſe fortunes 
fell with that of King James. Now, theſe, who are the 
jeſt of ſuch as take themſelves, and the world uſually 
takes, to be in proſperity, are the very perſons whoſe 
happineſs, were it underſtood, would be looked upon 
with burning envy. | I fell into the diſcovery of them 
in the following manner: One day laſt ſummer, be- 
ing particularly under the dominion of the ſpleen, I 
reſolved to ſooth my melancholy in the company of 
ſuch whoſe appearance promiſed a full return of any 
complaints I. could poſſibly utter. Living near 
Gray's-inn walks, I went thither in ſearch of the per- 
ſons above deſcribed, and found ſome of them ſeated 
-upon a bench, where, as Milton fings, 


The unpierced ſhade 
Imbrown'd their noontide bow'r. 


I ſqueezed in among them; and they did not only 
receive my moanings with ſingular humanity, but 
gave me all poſſible encouragement to enlarge them. 

f the blackneſs of my ſpleen raiſed an .maginary 
diſtemper of body, ſome one of them immediately ſym- 
pathized with me. If I ſpoke of any diſappointment 
in my fortune, another of them would abate my ſor- 
rowing, by recounting to me his own defeat upon 
the very ſame circumſtances. If I touched upon 
overlooked merit, the whole aſſembly ſeemed to con- 
dole with me very feelingly upon that particular, In 
ſhort, I could not make myſelf fo calamitous in mind, 
body, or circumſtances, but ſome one of them was 

| | fg upon 
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upon a level with me. When I had wound up = 
diſcourſe, and was ripe for their intended raillery, a 

firſt they crowned my narration with ſeveral piteous 
ſighs and groans, but after a ſhort pauſe, and a ſig- 
nal given for the onſet, they burſt out into a moſt 


incomprehenſible fit of laughter. You may be ſure I 1 


was notably out of countenance ; which gave occa- 
ſion to a ſecond exploſion of the ſame mirth. What 
troubled me moſt was, that their figure, age, and 


1 


f 


ſhort ſwords, preſerved them from any imputation 
of cowardice upon refuſal of battle, and their num- 


ber from inſult. 1 had now no other way to be upon 


mitted into this fraternity. This was at firſt vigour- 


ouſly oppoſed ; it being objected to me, that I affect- N 
ed too much the appearance of an happy man, to be 


received into a ſociety ſo proud of appearing the moſt 
afflicted. However, as I only ſeemed to be what 
they really were, I am admitted, by way of triumph, 
upon probation for a year; and if within that time 


it ſhall be poſſible for them to infuſe any of their gaie- 


ty into me, I can, at Monmouth-ſtreet, upon mighty 


eaſy terms, purchaſe the robes neceſſary for my in- 
ſtalment into this order; and when they have made 
me as happy, ſhall be willing to appear as miſerable as 
confeſs I have ever ſince - 


- 


any of this aſſembly. 
been aſhamed that I ſhould once take that place to 
be ſacred to the diſconſolate, which I now muſt affirm 
to be the only Elyſium on this ſide the Styx; and 
that ever I ſhould look upon thoſe perſonages as live- 
ly inſtances of the outrage of time and fortune, who 
diſallow. their empire with ſuch inimitable bravery. 
Some of theſe are pretty good claſſical ſcholars ; and 
they follow theſe ſtudies always walking, upon ac- 
count of a certain fentence in Pliny's Epiſtles, to the 
following effect: It is inconceivable how much the 
; une is enlivened by the exerciſe of the 
* body,” If therefore their author is a little difficult, 


i 


vou will ſee them fleeting with a very precipitate _ 


pace ; and when it has been very perplexed and ab: 
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ſtruſe, I have ſeen a couple of theſe ſtudents prepare 
their apprehenſions by ſtill quicker motions, till they 
run into wiſdom. "Theſe courſes do not only make 
them go through their ſtudies with pleaſure and pro- 
fit, but there is more ſpirit and vigour in their dia- 
logues, after the heat and hurry of theſe perambula- 
tions. 'This place was choſen as the peculiar reſort 
of theſe ſages, not only upon account of its air and 
ſituation, but in regard to certain edifices and ſeats 
therein raiſed with great magnificence and conve- 
mience ; and here, 15 the toil of their walks, and 
upon any ſtreſs of weather, theſe bleſſed inhabitants 
aſſemble themſelves. There is one building particu- 
larly, in which, if the day permit, they have the moſt 
frequent conferences; not ſo much becauſe of the 
lovelineſs of its%eminence, as a ſentence of literature 
incircling the extremities of it, which I think is as 
follows : Franciſcus Bacon Eques Auratus execu- 
tor teſtament! Jeremiz Bettenham hujus hoſpitii 
« virt abſtemii et contemplativi, hanc ſedem poſuit in 
memoriam ejuſdem.“ Now, this ſtructure being 
erected in honourable memory of the abſtemious, the 
contemplative Mr. Bettenham, they take frequem 
occaſion to rally this erudition, which 1s to continue 
the remembrance of a perſon, who, aceq; ding to 
their tranſlation of the words, being coFe-5 to 
have been of moſt ſplenetic memory, ought rather to 
lie buried in oblivion. . 

Leſt they ſhould flag in their own way of conver- 
ſation, they admit a fair one to relieve them with 
her's. There are two or three thin exiſtences among 
them, which I think J may call the ghoſts of depart- 
ed beaus, who pay their court more particularly to 
this lady, though their paſſion never riſes higher than 
a kiſs, which is always | 


Yielded with coy ſubmiſſion, modeſt pride, 
And ſweet reluctant amorous delay, Milton, 


As it is the character of this fraternity to turn 
their ſeeming misfortunes to their advantage, they af- 
firm it to be the greateſt indulgence imaginable in 
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theſe amours, that nature perpetuates their good in- 
clinations to the fair, by an inability . to extinguiſh 
them. | 

During my year of probation, I am to prepare 
myſelf with ſuch parts of hiſtory as have engaged 
their application during the leiſure of theirill fortune. 
I am therefore to read Ruſhworth and Clarendon. 
In the peruſal of which authors I am not obliged 
to enter into the juſtneſs of their reflections and + 
racers, but am deſired to read, with an eye parti- 
cularly curious, the battles of Marſton-moor and 
Edge-hill, in one of which every man of this aſſem- 
bly has loſt a relation; and each has a ſtory which 
none who has not read theſe battles is able to taſte. 

had almoſt forgot to mention a moſt unexampled 
piece of their gallantry. Some time ſince, in a pro- 
digious foggy morning, I went in ſearch of theſe 
perſons to their uſual place of reſort, and perhaps 
{hall hardly be believed, when I affirm, that, not- 
withſtanding they ſucked in ſo condenſed and poiſon- 
ous an æther, I found them enjoying themſelves with 
as much vivacity as if they had breathed in the ſe- 
renity of Montpelier. | | \ 

| I am, Sis, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, | 


+ W.: 


* 
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No 45. Saturday, May 2. 

DO not know that I have been more intimately 

moved with pity in my whole life, than when I 
was reading a letter from a young woman ndt yet 
nineteen, in which there are theſe lamentable words : 
* Alas! whither ſhall I fly ? he has deceived, ruin- 
* ed, and left me.“ The circumſtances of her ſtory 
are only thoſe ordinary ones, that her lover was a 
man of greater fortune than ſhe could expect would 


addreſs to her upon honourable terms; but ſhe ſaid 
Vor. I. S 1 to 
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"to herſelf, She had wit and beauty, and ſuch 
© charms as often captivate ſo far as to make men 
© forget thoſe meaner conſiderations ; and innocent 
'© freedoms were not to be denied: a gentleman of 
© condition is not to be ſhunned purely for being 
© ſuch; and they who took notice of it did it only 
© out of malice, becauſe they were not uſed by him 
< with the ſame diſtin&tion.* But I would have young 
women, who are orphans, or unguarded with power- 
ful alliances, conſider with horror the inſolence of 
wealth. Fortune does in a great meaſure denomi- 
nate what is vice and virtue; or, if it does not go 
ſo far, innocence is helpleſs, and oppreſſion unpu- 
niſhed, without its aſſiſtance. For this reaſon it is 
that I would ſtrictly recommend to my young fe- 
4 males not to dally with men whoſe circumſtances 
4 can ſupport them againſt their falſehood, and have 
T3 the faſhion of a baſe ſelf-intereſted world on their 
* ſide, which, inſtead of avenging the cauſe of an 
abuſed woman, will proclaim her diſhonour ; while 
the perſon injured is ſhunned like a peſtilence, he 
who did the wrong ſees no difference in the reception 
he meets with, nor is he the leſs welcome to the reſt 
of the ſex who are ſtill within the pale of honour 
and innocence. | | 
What makes this circumſtance the more lamentable 
is, that it frequently falls upon thoſe who have great- 
eſt merit and underſtanding. Gentleneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion, and taſte of polite converſation, I have often 
known ſnares towards vice in ſome, whilſt ſullenneſs 
and diſreliſh of any thing that was agreeable have 
been the only defences of virtue in others. I have 
my unhappy correſpondent's letter before me, and 
The ſays ſhe is ſure he is ſo much a gentleman, and 
he has that natural ſoftneſs, that if he reads any 
thing moving on this ſubje& in my paper, it will 
certainly make him think. Poor girl! Caſar 
© aſhamed! has not he ſeen Pharſalia? Does the 
poor creature imagine that-a ſcrip of paper, a col- 
lection of ſentences, and an old man's talk of plea- 
ſures which he is paſt, will have an effe& upon him it 
: who 
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who could go on in a ſeries of falſehood; let drop 


ambiguous ſentences in her abſence, to give her falſe 


hope from the repetition of them by ſome friend 
that heard them; that could paſs as much time in 


the purſuit of her as would have attained ſome uſe- 


ful art or ſcience; and that only to attain a ſhort 
revel of his ſenfes, under a ſtupor of faith, honour, . 


and conſcience ? No; the deſtruction of a well-edu- 
cated young woman is not accompliſhed, by the cri- 


minal who is guilty of it, in a ſudden ſtart of deſire; 
he is not ſurpriſed into it by frailty, but arrives at it 
by care, ſkill, and meditation. It is no fmall ag- 
gravation of the guilt that it is a thouſand times 


conquered and reſiſted even while it is proſecuted. 


He that waits for fairer occaſions, for riper wiſhes, . 


for the removal of a particular objection, or. the con- 
queſt of any certain ſeruple, has it in his power to 
obey his conſcience, which often. calls him, during 
the intrigue, a villain and a deitroyer. There can 
be nothing ſaid for ſuch an evil, but that the re- 
ſtraints of thame and ignominy are broken down by 
the prevalence of cuſtom. I do not indeed expect 
that my precautions will have any great weight with 
men of mode; but I know not but they may be 


ſome way efficacious on thoſe who have not yet taken 


their party as to vice and virtue for lite. But I ku 
not how it is, but our tex has uturped a certain au- 


thority to exclude chaſtity out of the catalogue of 


maſculine virtues, by which means females adven- 


ture all againſt thoſe who have nothing to loſe ; nd 


they have nothing but empty ſighs, tears, and re- 
proaches, again't thoſe who reduced them to real 
lorrow and infamy. But as I am now talking 10 the 


world yet untainted, I will venture to recommend 


chaſtity as the nobleſt male qualification. 

It is, methinks, very unreaſonable, that the diffi- 
culty of attaining all other good habits is what makes 
them honourable, but in this caſe the very attempt is 
become ridiculous. But in ſpite of all the raillery of 
the world, truth is ill truth, and will have beauties 
inſeparable from it. I ſhould upon this occaſion 
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bring examples of heroic chaſtity, were F not afraid 
of having my paper thrown away by the modiſh part 
of the town, who go no farther at beſt than the mere 
abſence of ill, and are contented to be rather irre- 
proachable than praiſe-worthy. In this particular, 
a gentleman, in the court of Cyrus, reported to his 
Majeſty the charms and beauty of Panthea ; and 
ended his panegyric by telling him, that fince he was . 
at leiſure, he would carry him to viſit her. But that 
prince, who is a very great man to this day, anſwer- 
ed the pimp, becauſe he was a man of quality, with- 
out roughneſs, and ſaid with a ſmile, If 1 ſhould 
« viſit her upon your introduction now I have lei- 
« ſure, I do not know but I might go again upon 
© her own invitation, when 1 ought to be better 
* employed.* But when I caſt about all the inſtan- 
ces which 1 have met with in all my reading, I find 
not one ſo generous, ſo honeſt, and ſo noble, as that 
of Joſeph in holy writ. When his maſter had truſt- 
ed him ſo unreſervedly {to ſpeak it in the emphati- 
cal manner of the ſcripture) he knew not ought he 
had, fave the bread which he did eat; he was ſo un- 
happy as to appear irreſiſtibly beautiful to his miſ- 
treſs. But when this ſhameieſs woman proceeds to 
ſolicit him, how gallant is his anſwer? © Behold my 
«£ maſter wotteth not what is with me in the houſe, 
and hath committed all that he hath to my hand: 
There is none greater in this houſe than I; neither 
© hath he kept back any thing from me, but thee, be- 
© cauſe thou art his wite.? 'The ſame argument which 
a baſe mind would have made to itielf for commit- 
ting the evil, was to this brave man the greateſt 
motive for forbeuring it, chat he could do it with im- 
punity. The malice and falichood of the dilappoint- 
ed woman naturally arote on that occaſion ; and there 
is but a ſhort ſtep from the practice of virtue to the 
hatred of it. It would therefore be worth ſerious 
conſideration in both ſexes, and the matter is of im- 
portance enough to them, to aſk themſelves, whether 
they would change lightneſs of heart, indolence of 
mind, cheartul meals, untroubled flumbers, and 

— gentle 


gentle diſpoſitions, for. a conſtant pruriency, which 
* ſhuts out all things that are great or indifferent, 
clouds the imagination with infenſibility and preju- 
dice to all manner. of delight, but that which is 
common to all creatures that extend their ſpecies ? 

A looſe behaviour, and an inattention to every 
thing that is ſerious, flowing from ſome degree of 
this petulancy, is obſervable in the generality of the 
youth of both ſexes in this age. It is the one com- 
mon face of molt public meetings, and breaks in up- 
on the ſobriety, 1 will not ſay ſeverity, that we ought 
to exerciſe in churches. . The pert boys and flippant 
girls are but faint followers of thoſe in the ſame in- 
clinations-at more advanced years. I know not who 
can oblige them to mend their manners. All that I 


pretend to is, to enter my proteſt, that they are nei- - 


ther fine gentlemen nor. fine ladies for this behavi- 
our. As for the portraitures which I would pro- 


poſe, as the images of agreeable men and women, if 


they are not imitated or regarded, I can only anſwer, . 
as I remember Mr. Dryden did on the like occaſion, 
when a young fellow, juſt come from the play of 
Cleomenes, told him in raillery againſt the continen- 
cy of his principal character, If 1 had been alone 
* with a lady I ſhould not have paſſed my time 
„like your Spartan.“ That may be, anſwered the 
bard with a very grave face; but give me leave to- 
„tell you, Sir, you are no hero.“ 
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Sola eſt celeſti digna reperta toro. ä 
Ovid. Ep. I. J. 3. de Ponto, v. 118. 
Alone found worthy a celeſtial bed. 


X Eſterday, at my Lady Lizard's tea-table, the 
diſcourſe happened to turn upon women of re- 
aown, ſuch as have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
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world by ſurpriſing actions, or by any great and 
ſhining qualities, ſo as to draw upon themſelves the 
envy of their own ſex, and the admiration of ours. 
My Lady has been curious in collecting the lives of 
the moſt famous, of which ſhe has a conſiderable 
number both in print and in manuſcript. This natu- 
rally led me to ſpeak of Madam Maintenon; and, at 
the requeſt of my Lady and her daughters, I have 
undertaken to put together ſuch circumitances of her 
life as I had formerly gathered out of books, and 
picked up from converſation in my travels. 
Madam Maintenon was born a gentlewoman. Her 
name is Frances Daubigne. Monſieur Daubigne, her 
grandfather, was not only a perſon of condition, 
but likewiſe of great merit. He was born in the 
year 1550, and died in 1630, the Soth year of his 
age. A. little before his death he writ his own epi- 
taph, which 1s engraven upon his tomb-ſtone in the 
cloiſter of St. Peter's church at Geneva, and may be 
ſeen in Spon's hiſtory of that republic. He was a 
leading man among the proteſtants in France, and 
much courted to come over to the oppoſite party. 
When he perceived there was no ſafety for him any 
longer in his own country, he fled for refuge to Ge- 
neva about the year 1619. The magiſtrates, and 
the clergy there, received him with great marks of 
honour and diſtinction; and he paſſed the remaining 
part of his liſe amongſt them in great eſteem. Me- 
zeray, the French hiſtorian, ſays, that he was a man 
of great courage and boldneſs, of a ready wit, and 
of a fine taſte in polite learning, as well as of good 
experience in matters. of war. | 
The ſon of this Daubigne was father to the pre- 
fent Madam Maintenon. This gentleman was thrown 
into priſon when he was but a youth; for what rea- 
fon I cannot learn. But his life it ſeems was in que- 
ſtion, if the keeper of the priſon's daughter, touched 
with his misfortunes and his merit, had not deter- 
mined with herſelf to ſet him at liberty. Accord- 
ingly a favourable opportunity preſenting itſelf, ſhe 
let the priſoner at large, and accompanied him 11 
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ſelf in his flight. The lovers finding themſelves 
now in no danger of being apprehended, Monſieur 
Daubigne acquitted himſelf of the promiſe he had 
given his fair deliverer, and married her publicly. 
To provide againſt their immediate want in a ſtrange 
place, ſne had taken with her what ſhe found at 
home moſt valuable, and eaſy to be carried off. All 
this was converted into money; and while their 
little treaſure laſted, our new-martied couple thought 
themſelves the happieſt perſons living. But their 
proviſion now began to fail; and Monſieur Daubigne, 
who plainly ſaw the ſtraits to which they muſt be in 
a little time reduced, notwithſtanding all his love 
and tenderneſs, thought he ſhauld ſoon be in a far 
worſe condition than that from which he had ſo late- 
ly eſcaped. But what moſt afflicted him was, to ſee 
that his wife, whom he loved ſo tenderly, muſt be 
reduced to the utmoſt neceſſity, and that too at a 
time when the was big with child. 

Monſieur Daubigne, preſſed with theſe difficulties, 
formed to himſelf a very hazardous reſolution ; and 
ſince the danger he ſaw in it was only to his perſon, 
he put it in execution, without ever conſulting his 
wife. The purpoſe he entered upon was, to venture 
back into France, and to endeavour there to get up 
ſome of his effects, and in a ſhort time to have the 
pleaſure of returning to his wife with ſome little 
means of ſubſiſtence. He flattered himſelf that he 
was now no longer thought of in his own country, 
and that, by the help of a friend, he might continue 
there unknown for ſome time. But upon trial it 
happened quite otherwiſe ; for he was betrayed by 
thoſe in whom he confided, ſo that he was a ſecond 
time caſt into priſon, I ſhould have mentioned that 
he left his wife without ever taking leave; and that 
the firſt notice ſhe had of his deſign, was by a letter 
which he ſent her from the place where he lay the 
firſt night. Upon the reading of it, ſhe was imme- 
diately alarmed for the life of a huſband ſo very 
dear to her: but ſhe fell into the laſt affliction, when 
ſue received the news of his being impriſoned again, 
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of which ſhe had been apprehenſive from the begin- 


ning. When her concern was a little abated, ſhe 
conſidered that the afflicting of herſelf could give 
him no relief; and deſpairing ever to be able a ſe- 
cond time to bring about the delivery of her. huſ. 
band, and likewiſe finding it impoſſible for her to 
live long ſeparated from him, ſhe reſolved to ſhare 
in his misfortunes, and to live and die with him in his 
priſon ; therefore, without the leaſt regard to the dan- 
ger of a woman's travelling in her condition (for ſhe was 
now far gone with child), ſhe entered upon her jour- 
ney, and haviny found out her huſband, voluntarily 
gave herſelf up to remain a priſoner with him: and 
here it was that ſhe was delivered of that daughter 
who has ſince proved the wonder of her age. 

The relations of Monſieur Daubigne, diſſatisfied 
with his conduct and his marriage, had all of them 
abandoned him, excepting Madam Villete, his ſiſter, 
who uſed to viſit him. She could not but be touch- 
ed with the condition in which ſhe found him, en- 
tirely deſtitute of all the conveniences, and almoſt 
the very neceſſaries of life. But that which moſt 
moved her compaſſion was to ſee, in the arms of a 
diſconſolate mother, the poor helpleſs infant ex. 
poſed, amidſt her cries, to cold, to nakedneſs, and 
hunger. In this extremity Madam Villete took the 
child home with her, and gave her to the care of her 
daughter's nurſe, with whom ſhe was bred up for 
ſome time as a foſter-fiſter. Beſides this, ſhe ſent 
the two priſoners ſeveral neceſſaries. Some time af, 
ter, Monſieur Daubigne found means, by changing 
his religion, to get out of priſon, upon condition he 
would quit the kingdom; to which he conſented. 

Monſieur Daubigne, knowing he was never like to 
ſee France more, got together what little ſubſtance 
he could, in order to make a long voyage; and ſo, 
with a ſmall family, he embarked for America, 


where he. and his wife lived in quiet, and made it 
their principal care to give their children, a fon and 


a daughter, good education, 
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Theſe unfortunate parents died both in their exile, 
leaving their children very young. The daughter, 
who was elder than her brother, as ſhe grew up, be- 
gan to be very deſirous of ſeeing her native country. 
This, together with the hopes ſhe had of recovering 
ſomething of that which once belonged to her fa- 
ther, made her willing to take the firlt opportunity 
of returning into France. Finding therefore a ſhip 
that was ready to fail thither, ſhe went on board, 
and landed at Rochelle. From thence ſhe proceed- 
ed directly to Poitou, and there made it her baſineſs 
firſt to enquire out Madam Villete her aunt, who 
the knew very well was the perſon to whom ſhe ow- 
ed her life. Madam Villete received her with great 
marks of affection, and after informing her that ſhe 
mult not expect to recover any thing of what had 
belonged to her father, fince that was all irreparably 
loſt and diſſipated by his baniſhment, and the pro- 
ceedings againſt him, the added, that ſhe ſhould be 
welcome, it ſhe thought fit, to live with her, where 
at leaſt the ſhould never be reduced to want a ſubſiſt- 
ence. 

Mademoiſelle Daubigne accepted the offer which 
her aunt made her, and ſtudied, by all means ima- 
gable, to render herſelf neceſſary and agreeable to 
a perſon upon whom ſhe ſaw that ſhe muſt entirely 
depend for every thing. More eſpecially the made 
it her bulineſs to infinuate herſelf into the affections 
of her couſin, with whom ſhe had one common 
nurſe. And to omit nothing that might pleaſe them, 
tne expreſſed a great deſire to be inſtructed in the re- 
ligion of her anceſtors. She was impatient to have 
lome converſation with miniſters, and to frequent 
their ſermons ; ſo that in a ſhort time ſhe began to 
take a great liking to the Proteſtant religion. And 
it is not to be doubted but that ſhe would have open- 
ly profefſed this way of worſhip, if ſome of her fa- 
ther's relations that were papiſts, and who forſook 
him in his adverſity, had not, to make their own 
court, been buſy in advertiſing ſome great men of 
tne danger Mademoiſelle Daubigne was in as to her 
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ſalvation, and demanding thereupon an order to have 
her put into the hands of Catholics. This piece of 
zeal was acceptable to the ruling party, and orders 
were immediately given that ſhe ſhould be taken from 
her aunt Villete, and put into the hands of her offi- 
cious relations. This was ſoon executed; and Ma- 
demoiſelle Daubigne was in a manner forced by vio- 
lence from Madam Villete, who was the only rela- 
tion that had ever taken any care of her. She ſhed 
abundance of tears at parting, and aſſured her aunt 
and her couſin (who was now married to Monſieur 
Saint Hermine), that ſhe ſhould always preſerve, 
with the remembrance of their kindneſs, the good 
1:;-chons ſhe had received of their religion, and 
never fail to acknowlege both the one and the other, 
when the found a time and occaſion proper for it. 
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T \ dcmoiſelle Daubigne was conducted from 
Madam Villete's to a relation, who had a 
law-ſuit then depending at Paris; and being, for that 
reaſon, obliged to go thither, ine carried Mademoi- 
ſelle Daubigne with her. This lady hired apart- 


ments in the ſame houſe where the tamous Scaron 


was lodged. She made an acquaintance with him ; 
and one day, being obliged to go abroad alone upon 
a viſit, ſhe deſired he would give her coulin leave, in 
the mean time, to come and lit with him, knowing 
very well that a young lady was in no danger from 
ſuch a perſon, and that perhaps it might turn to her 
advantage. Monſieur Scaron was, of all men living, 
the moſt unhappy in an untoward frame of body, 
being not only deformed, but likewiſe very infirm. 
In conſideration of his wit and parts, he had a year- 
ly penſion from the court of five hundred crowns. — 
Scaron was charmed with the converſation of Made- 
moiſelle Daubigne ; and her kinſwoman took ite- 

quent 
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quent opportunities of leaving her with him. This 
gave Scarron occaſion to diſcover ſtill new beauties 
in her from time to time. She would ſometimes en- 
tertain him with the ſtory of her adventures and her 
misfortunes, beginning even with what ſhe ſuffered 


before ſhe was born; all which ſhe knew how to de- 


ſcribe in fo expreſſive and moving a manner, that he 
found himſelf touched with a ſtrong compaſſion to- 
wards her ; and reſolved with himſelf, if not to make 
her happy, at leaſt to ſet her at eaſe, by placing her 
in a nunnery at his own expence. But upon farther 
d:liberation he found himſelf very much inclined to 
lay before her an alternative, which, in all likelihood, 
ſhe never expected. One day, therefore, when ſhe 
was left alone with him, as uſual, he opened his in- 
tentions to her, as it is ſaid, much after the follow- 
ing manner: IJ am, Mademoiſelle,” ſays he, not 
© a little moved with your misfortunes, and the great 
* ſufferings you have undergone. 1 am likewiſe 
very ſenſible of the uneaſy circumitances under 
which you labour at preſent ; and I have now for 
ſome days been contriving with myſelf how to ex- 
tricate you out of all your difficulties. At laſt T 
have fallen upon two ways of doing what I fo 
much deſire. I leave you to determine, accord. 
ing to Four inclinations, in the choice of the one 
or the other, or, if neither of them pleaſe you, to 
refuſe them both. My fortunes are two narrow to 
enable me to make your's anſwerable to your me- 
rit. All that I am capable of doing is, either to 
make you a joint partaker with myſelf of the little 
have, or to place you, at my own expence, in 
any convent you ſhall chuſe. I with it were in my 
power to do more for you. Conſult your own in- 
clinations, and do what you think will be moſt 
azrecable to yourſelf. As for my perſon, I do 
not pretend to recommend it to you. I know I 
make but an ungainly figure, but I am not able 
to new-mould it. I offer myſelf to you ſuch as I 
am; and yet ſuch as you ſee me, I do aſſure you that 
] would not beſtow myſelf upon another; and that 
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I muſt have a very great eſteem for you, ever to 
propoſe a marriage, which, of all things in the 
world, I have had the leaſt in my thoughts hither- 
to. Conſider, therefore, and take your final reſo- 
lations, either to turn nun, or to marry me, or to 
continue in your preſent condition without repin- 
ing, ſince theſe do all of them depend upon your 
own choice.% | 

Mademoiſelle Daubigne returned Monſieur Scaron 
the thanks he ſo well deſerved. She was too ſenſible 
of the diſagreeableneſs of a dependent ſtate, not to 
be glad to accept of a ſettlement that would place 
her at leaſt above want. Finding therefore in her- 
ſelf no call tow-rds a nunnery, ſhe anſwered Monſieur 
Scaron, without heſitation, that ſhe had too great a 
ſenſe of her obligations to him, not to be deſirous of 
that way of life that would give her the moſt frequent WM | 
occaſions of ſhewing her gratitude to him. Scaron, { 
who was prepoſſeſſed with the flattering hopes of 1 
paſſing his life with a perſon he liked ſo well, was \ 
charmed with her anſwer. They both came to a re- f 
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ſolution that he ſhould aſk her relation's conſent that t 
very evening. She gave it very frankly ; and this t] 
marriage, ſo ſoon concluded, was, as it were, the in- = 
let to all the future fortunes of Madam Maintenon. ſe 
She made a good wife to Scaron, living happily ti 
with him, and wanted no conveniencies during his k. 


life. But loſing him ſhe loſt all; his penſion ceaſed M {© 
upon his death, and ſhe found herſelf again reduced fo 
to the ſame mdigent condition in which ſhe had of 
been before her marriage. | th 
Upon this ſhe retired into the convent in the up 
Place Royale, founded for the relief of neceſſitous M «<, 
perſons, where the friends of her deceaſed huſband « | 
took care of her. It was here the friendſhip between « , 
her and Madam Saint Baſile, a nun, had its begin- 
ning, which has continued ever ſince ; for ſhe {till 
goes to viſit her frequently in the convent de la Ra- 
quette, where ſhe now lives. And to the honour ot 
Madam Maintenon, it muſt be allowed that ſhe has 
always been of a grateful temper, and mindſul, in 
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her high fortunes, of her old friends, to whom ſhe 
had formerly been obliged. ; 

Her huſband's friends did all they could to pre- 
vail upon the court to continue to her the penſion 
which Monſieur Scaron had enjoyed. In order to 
this petitions were frequently given in, which began 
always with, The widow Scaron moft humbly prays 
your Majeſty, &c. But all theſe petitions ſignified 
nothing ; and the king was ſo weary of them that 
he has been heard to ſay, * Muſt I always be peſter- 
* ed with the widow Scaron? Notwithſtanding 


which, her friends were reſolved not to be diſcourag- 


ed in their endeavours to ſerve her. 5 
After this ſlie quitted the convent, and went to 
live in the hotel d' Albert, where her huſband had al- 
ways been very much eſteemed. Here, it is ſaid, ſome- 
thing very remarkable happened to her, which I 
ſhall relate, becauſe 1 find it ſo confidently affirmed 
upon the knowledge of a certain author. There 
were maſons at work in the hotel d'Albert, not far 
from the apartment of Madam Scaron : One of | 
them came into her chamber, and finding two or 
three viſitants of her own ſex, deſired he might ſpeak 
with her in private. She carried him into her clo- 
ſet, where he took upon him to tell her all the fu- 
ture events of her life. But whence he drew this 
knowledge (continues my author), which time has 
ſo wonderfully verified, is a myſtery ſtill to me. As 
for Madam Scaron, ſhe ſaw then ſo little appearance 
of probability in his predictions that ſhe hardly gave 
the leaſt heed to them. Nevertheleſs the company, 
upon her return, remarked ſome alteration in her 
countenance ; and one of the ladies ſaid, * Surely 
* this man has brought you ſome very pleaſing 
* news, for you look with a more chearful air than 
* you did before he came in.“ There would be ſuf- 
* ficient reaſon for my doing ſo, replied ſhe, * if 1 
* could give any credit to what this fellow has pro- 
* miſled me. And I can tell you,” fays ſhe, ſmiling, 
* that if there ſhould be any thing in it, you will do 
* well to begin to make your court to me before- 
Vor. I. 2 ＋ hand. 
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hand.“ Theſe ladies could not prevail upon her 
to ſatisfy their curiofity any farther ; but ſhe com- 
municated the whole ſecret to a boſom- friend after 
they were gone ; and it is from that lady it came to 
be known, when the events foretold were come to 
paſs, and ſo ſcrupulous a ſecrecy in that point did 
no longer ſeem neceſſary. 

Some time after this, ſhe was adviſed to ſeek all 
a occaſions of inſinuating herſelf into the favour of 
Madam Mounteſpan, who was the king's miſtreſs, | 
and had an abſolute influence over him. Madam | 

| Scarongtherefore found the means of being preſented 
| to Madam Mounteſpan, and at that time ſpoke to 
| her with ſo good a grace, that Madam Mounteſpan, 
pitying her circumſtances, and reſolving to make 
þ 
ſ 


them more eaſy, took upon her to carry a petition 
from her to the king, and to deliver it with her own 
hands. The king, upon her preſenting it to him, , 
faid, What, the widow Scaron again? Shall I 1 
never ſee any thing elſe ? Indeed, Sir, ſays Ma- \ 


dam Mounteſpan, * it is now a long time fince you p 
© onght not to have had her name mentioned to you wy 
© any more; and it is ſomething extraordinary that fi 
| « your majeſty has done nothing all this while for a 8 
| poor woman, who, without exception, deſerves a d 
| much better condition, as well upon the account of ni 
© her own merit as of the reputation of her late MW ,, 


} * huſband.” The king, who was always glad of bs 
| any opportunity to pleaſe Madam Mounteſpan, ex 
granted the petitioner all that was defired. Madam IF m: 

Scaron came to thank her patroneſs ; and Madam I u. 

Mounteſpan took ſuch a liking to her that ſhe would | 

by all means preſent her to the king, and after that W q;. 

propoſed to him that ſhe might be made governante © « \ 

to their children. His majeſty conſented to it; and MI fr 

Madam Scaron, by her addreſs and good conduct, t. 


won ſo much upon the affections and eſteem of Ma- « ., 
dam Mountetpan, that in a little time the became « }, 
her favourite and confidant. «4 


It happened one night that Madam Mounteſpan 
ſent for her, to tell her that the was in great perplex- 


ity. 


any thing with ſpirit. 
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ity. She had juſt then, it ſeems, received a billet 
from the King, which required an immediate anſwer ; 
and though ſhe did by no means want wit, yet in 
that inſtant ſhe found herſelf incapable of writing 
In the mean time the meſſen- 
ger waited for an anſwer, while ſhe racked her inven» | 
tion to no purpoſe. Had there been nothing more 
requiſite but to ſay a few tender things, the needed 
only to have copied the dictates of her heart; but ſhe 
had, over and above, the reputation of her ſtyle and 
manner of writing to maintain; and her invention 
played her falſe in ſo critical a juncture. This redu- 
ced her to the neceſſity of deſiring Madam Scaron to 


help her out, and giving her the king's billet, ſhe 


bid her make an anſwer to it immediately. Madam 
Scaron would, out of modeſty, have excuſed her- 
ſelf; but Madam Monnteſpan laid her abſolute com- 
mands upon her, ſo that ſhe obeyed, and writ a moſt 
agreeable billet, full of wit and tenderneſs. Madam 
Mounteſpan was very much pleaſed with it ; ſhe co- 
pied it, and ſent it. The king was infinitely delight- 
ed with it. He thought Madam Mounteſpan had 
ſurpaſſed herſelf ; and he attributed her more than 
ordinary wit upon this occaſion to an increaſe of ten- 
derneſs. The principal part of his amuſement that 
night, was io read over and over again this letter, in 
which he diſcovered new beauties upon every rcad- 
ing. He thought himſelf the happieſt and the moſt 
extraordinary man living, to be able to inſpire his 
miſtreſs with ſuch ſurpriſing ſentiments and turns of 
wit, 

Next morning, as ſoon as he was dreſſed, he went 
directly to make a viſit to Madam Mounteſpan. 
* What happy genius, Madam,” ſays he, upon his 
firſt — into her chamber, influenced your 
* thoughts laſt night? Never certainly was there 
* any thing ſo charming, and ſo finely writ, as the 
* billet you ſent me! and if you truly feel the ten- 
derneſs you have ſo well deſcribed, my happineſs is 
compleat.“ Madam Mounteſpan was in confuſion 
with theſe praiſes, which properly belonged to ano- 

| T2 
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ther ; and ſhe could not help betraying ſomething of 
it by her bluſhes. The king perceived the diſorder 
the was in, and was earneſt to know the cauſe of it. 
She would fain have put it off; but the king's curio- 
ſity {till increaſing, in proportion to the excuſes ſhe 
made, ſhe was forced to tell him all that had paſſed, 
Jeſt he ſhould of himſelf imagine ſomething worſe, 
The king was extremely ſurpriſed, though in civility 
he diſſembled his thoughts at that time. Nevertheleſs 
he could not help defiring to ſee the author of the 
letter that had pleaſed him ſo much, to ſatisfy him- 
ſelf whether her wit in converſation was equal to 
what 1t appeared in writing. Madam Scaron now 
began to call to mind the predictions of the maſon ; 
and from the deſire the king had to ſee her, conceiv- 
ed no ſmall hopes. Notwithſtanding the now had 
pailed the flower of her age, yet the flattered herſelf 
that her deſtiny had reſerved this one conquelt in 
ſtore far her, and this mighty monarch to be her 
captive. She was exactly ſhaped, had a noble air, 
fine eyes, and a delicate mouth, with freſh ruddy 
lips. She has, beſides, the art of expreſſing every 
thing with her eyes, and of adjuſting her looks to 
her thoughts in ſuch a manner that all ſhe ſays goes 
directly to the heart. The king was already pre- 
poſſeſſed in her favour; and after three or four times 
converſing with her, began vilibly to cool in his at- 
fections towards Madam Mounteſpan. | 
The king in a little time purchaſed for Madam Sca- 
ron thoſe lands which carry the name of Maintenon, 
a title which the from that time has taken. Never 
was there an inſtance of any favourite having ſo great 
a power over a prince, as what ſhe has hitherto main- 
tained. None can obtain the leaſt favour, but by 
immediate application to her. Some are of opinion 
that ſhe has been the occaſion of all the ill treatment 
which the Proteſtants have met with, and confe- 
quently. of the damage the whole kingdom has te- 
ceived from thoſe proceedings. But it is more rea- 
ſonable to think that whole revolution was 71 6 
about by the contrivances of the Jeſuits ; and ſhe has 


always 


' wards her, and ſays, *< 
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always been known to be too little a fayourer of that. 
order of men, to promote their intrigues. Beſides, 
it is not natural to think that the, who formerly had 
a good opinion of the reformed religion, and was. 
pretty well inſtructed in the Proteſtant faith and way 
of worſhip, ſhould ever be the author of a perſecution: 
againſt thoſe innocent people, who never had in any 
thing offended her. | 


—— 
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T is the general opinion that Madam Maintenon 
has, of late years, influenced all the meaſures of 

the court of France. The king, when he has taken 
the air after dinner, never fails of going to fit with 
her till about ten o' clock; at which time he leaves 
her to go to his ſupper. The comptroller-general of 
the finances likewiſe comes to her apartments to meet 
the king. While they are in diſcourſe, Madam 
Maintenon ſits at her wheel towards the other end of 
the room, not ſeeming to give the leaſt attention to 
what is ſaid. Nevertheleſs, the miniſter never makes 
a propoſition to the bog but his majeſty turns to- 
hat think you, Madam, of 

* this ?? She expreſſes her opinion after a modeſt 
manner; and whatſoever ſhe ſays is done. Madam 
Maintenon never appears in public, except when ſhe 
goes with the king to take the air ; and then ſhe ſits 
on the ſame ſeat with the king, with her ſpectacles 
on, working a piece of embroidery, and does not 
ſeem to be ſo much as ſenſible of the great fortunes. 
and honours to which ſhe has raiſed herſelf. She is 
always very modeſtly drefled, and never appears with 
any train of ſervants. Eyery morning ſhe goes to 
St. Cyr, to give her orders there; it being a kind of 
nurſery founded by herſelf, for the a ee of 
young ladies of good families, but no fortune. She 
returns from thence about the time the king riſes, 
5 2 ho 
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who never fails to pay her a morning viſit. She 


goes to maſs always by break of day, to avoid the 


concourſe of people. She is rarely ſeen by any, and 
almoſt inacceflible to every body, excepting three or 
four particular acquaintance of her own ſex. Whe- 
ther it be that ſhe would by this conduct avoid envy, 
as ſome think, or, as others would have it, that ſhe 
is afraid the rank which ſhe thinks due to her ſhould 
be diſputed in all viſits and public places, is doubtful. 
It is certain, that upon all occaſions ſhe declines 
the taking of any rank; and the title of Marquiſſe, 
which belongs to the lands the king purchaſed for 
her, is ſuppreſſed before her name. Neither will ſhe 
accept of the title of a Ducheſs ; aſpiring in all proba- 
bility at ſomething ſtill higher, as will appear by 
what follows. 


From ſeveral particulars in the conduct of the 


French king, as well as in that of Madam Mainte- 
non, it has for dme years been the prevailing opi- 
nion of the court that they are married. And it is 
ſaid, that her ambition of being declared Queen 
broke out at laſt; and that ſhe was reſolved to give 
the king no quiet till it was done. He for ſome time 
reſiſted all her ſolicitations upon that head; but at 
length, in a fit of tenderneſs and good nature, he 
promiſed her that he would conſult his confeſſor upon 
that point. Madam Maintenon was pleaſed with 
this, not doubting but that Father la Chaiſe would 
be glad of this occaſion of making his court to her; 
but he was too ſubtile a courtier not to perceive the 
danger of engaging in ſo nice an affair; and for that 
reaſon evaded it, by telling the king that he did not 
think himſelf a caſuiſt able enough to decide a queſ- 
tion of ſo great importance ; and for that reaſon de- 
fired he might conſult with ſome man of ſkill and 
learning, for whoſe ſecrecy he would be reſponſibie. 
The king was apprehenſive leſt this might make the 
matter too public. But as ſoon as Father la Chaiſe 
named Monlieur Fenelon, the archbiſhop of Cambray, 
his fears were over; and he bid him go and find him 


aut. As ſoon as the confeſſor had En 
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the buſineſs he came upon to the biſhop, he ſaid, 
© What have I done, Father, that you ſhould ruin 
me! But it is no matter; let us go to the king.“ 
His Majeſty was in his cloſet, expecting them. The 
biſhop was no ſooner entered but he threw himſelf 
at the king's feet, and begged of him not to ſacrifice 
him. The king promiſed him that he would not, 
and then propoſed the caſe to him. The biſhop, 
with his uſual ſincerity, repreſented to him the great 
prejudice he would do himſelf by declaring his mar- 
riage, together with the ill conſequences that might 
attend ſuch a proceeding. The king very much ap- 
proved his reaſons, and reſolved to go no farther in 
this affair. Madam Maintenon fill preſſed him to 
comply with her. But it was now all to no purpoſe; 
and he told her, it was not a thing to be done. She 
aſked him, if it was Father la Chaiſe who diſſuaded 
him from it. He for ſome time refuſed to give her 
any anſwer ; but at laſt, overcome by her importu- 
nities, he told her every thing as it had paſſed. She 
upon this diſſembled her reſentment, that ſhe might 
be the more able to make it prove effectual. She did 
by no means think the Jeſuit was to be forgiven. 
But the firſt marks of her vengeance fell upon the 
archbiſhop of Cambray. He and all his relations 
were, in a little time, put out of all their employ- 
ments at court. Upon which he retired to live quiet- 
ly upon his biſhoprick ; and there have no endeavours 
been ſpared to deprive him even of that. As a far- 
ther inſtance of the incontrollable power of this great 
favourite, and of her reſenting even the moſt trivial 
matters that ſhe thinks might tend to her prejudice, 
or the diminution of her honour, it is remarkable, 
that the Italian comedians were driven out of Paris 
for playing a comedy called La Fauſſe Prude, which 
was ſuppoſed to reflect upon Madam Maintenon in 
particular, | | 

It is ſomething very extraordinary that ſhe has 
been able to keep entire the affections of the king ſo 
many years, after her youth and beauty were gone, 


and never fall into the leaſt diſgrace, notwithſtand- 
| mg: 
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ing the number of enemies ſhe has had, and the in- 
trigues that have been formed againſt her from time 
to time. This brings into my memory a ſaying of 
King William's that I have heard on this occaſion : 
That the king of France was, in his conduct, quite 
© oppoſite to other princes, ſince he made choice of 
© young miniſters, and an old miſtreſs.“ But this 
lady's charms have not lain ſo much in her perſon 
as in her wit,and good ſenſe ; ſhe has always had the 
addreſs to flatter the vanity of the king, and to mix 
always ſomething ſolid and uſeful” with the more 
agreeable parts of her converſation. She has known 
how to introduce the moſt ſerious affairs of ſtate in- 
to their hours of pleaſure, by telling his Majeſty 
that a monarch ſhould not love, nor do any thing, 
like other men; and that he, of all men living, knew 
| beſt how to be always a king, and always like him- 
ſelf, even in the midſt of his diverſions. The king 
now converſes with her as a friend; and adviſes with 
her upon his moſt ſecret affairs. He has a true love 
and eſteem for her, and has taken care, in caſe he 
ſhould die before her, that ſhe may paſs the re- 
mainder of her life with honour in the abbey of St. 
Cyr. There are apartments ready fitted up for her 
in this place. She and all her domeſtics are to be 
maintained out of the rents of the houſe ; and ſhe is 
to receive here all the honours due to a foundreſs. 
This abbey ſtands in the park of Verſailles. It is a 
fine piece of building, and the king has endowed it 
with large revenues. The defign of it, as J have 
mentioned before, is to maintain and educate young 
ladies, whoſe fortunes do not anſwer to their birth. 
None are accounted duly qualified for this place but 
ſuch as can give ſufficient proofs of the nobility of 
their family on the father's ſide for an hundred and 
forty years; beſides which, they muſt have a certi- 
ficate of their poverty under the hand of their bt- 
ſhop. The age at which perſons are capable of be- 
ing admitted here is from ſeven years old till twelve. 
Laftly, it is required that they ſhould have no defect 
nor hlemiſh of body or mind; and for this _ 
| 0 
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there are perſons appointed to viſit and examine 
them before they are received into the college. 
When theſe young ladies are once admitted, their 
parents and relations have no need to put themſelves 
to any farther expence or trouble about them. They 
are provided with all neceſſaries for maintenance and 
education; they ſtyle themſelves of the order of St. 
Lewis. When they arrive to an age to be able to 
chuſe a ſtate of life for themſelves, they may either 
be placed as nuns in ſome convent at the king's ex- 
pence, or to be married to ſome gentleman, whom 
Madam Maintenon takes care, upon that condition, 
to provide for, either in the army or in the finances 
and the lady receives, beſides, a portion of four hun- 
dred piſtoles. Moſt of theſe marriages have proved 


very ſucceſsful ; and ſeveral gentlemen have made 


by them great fortunes, and been advanced to very 
conſiderable employments. 
I muſt conclude this ſhort account of Madam 


Maintenon, with advertiſing my readers that I do 


not pretend to youch for the ſeveral particulars that 


J have related. All I can ſay is, that a great many 


of them are atteſted by ſeveral writers; and that I 
thought this ſketch of a woman, ſo remarkable all 
over Europe, would be no ill entertainment to the 
curious, till ſuch time as ſome pen, more fully in- 
ſtructed in her whole life and character, ſhall under- 
take to give it to the public. 


W 


| 
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A. Zb. 6. 4 I. v. 2. 
To make men Jens: and to keep them fo. Creech. 


T is of great uſe to conſider the pleafures which 
conſtitute human happineſs, as they are diſtin- 
guiſhed into natural and fantaſtical. Natural plea- 
ſures 


= 
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ſures I call thoſe, which, not depending on the fa- 
ſhion and caprice of any partieular age or nation, 
are ſuited to human nature in general, and were in- 
tended by Providence as rewards for the uſing our 
faculties agreeably to the ends for which they were 
given us. Fantaſtical pleaſures are thoſe, which, 
having no natural fitneſs to delight our minds, pre- 
ſuppoſe ſome particular whim or taſte accidentally 
prevailing in a ſet of people, to which it is owing 
that they pleaſe. 

Now, I take it, that the tranquillity and chear- 
fulneſs with which I have paſſed my life, are the ef- 
fe& of having, ever ſince I came to years of diſ- 
cretion, continued my inclinations to the former ſort 


of pleaſures; but, as my experience can be a rule 


only to my own ations, it may probably be a ſtrong- 
er motive to induce others to the ſame ſcheme of 
life, if they would confider that we are prompted to 
natural pleaſures by an inſtint impreſſed on our 
minds by the Author of our nature, who beſt un- 
derſtands our frames, and conſequently beſt knows 
what thoſe pleaſures are which will give us the leaſt 
uneaſineſs in the purſuit, and the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion in the enjoyment of them. Hence it follows 
that the objects of our natural defires are cheap, or 
eaſy to be obtained; it being a maxim that holds 
throughout the whole ſyſtem of created beings, That 
nothing is made in vain, much leſs the inſtincts and 
appetites of animals, which the benevolence as well 
as wiſdom of the Deity is concerned to provide for. 
Nor is the fruition of thoſe objects leſs pleaſing than 
the acquiſition 1s eaſy ; and the pleaſure is heighten- 
ed by the ſenſe of having anſwered ſome natural 
end, and the conſciouſneſs of acting in concert with 
the Supreme Governor of the univerſe. 

Under natural pleaſures I comprehend thoſe which 
are univerſally ſuited, as well to the rational as the 


ſenſual part of our nature; and of the pleaſures 


which affect our ſenſes, thoſe only are to be eſteemed 


- natural that are contained within the rules of reaſon, 


Which is allowed to be as neceſſary an ingredient of 
| human 
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human nature as ſenſe: and, indeed, exceſſes of any 


kind are hardly to be eſteemed pleaſures, much leſs 
natural pleaſures. 


It is evident that a deſire terminated in money is 


fantaſtical; ſo is the deſtre of outward diſtinctions, 
which bring no delight of ſenſe, nor recommend us 
as uſeful to mankind; and the deſire of things mere- 
ly becauſe they are new or foreign. Men who are 
indiſpoſed to a due exertion of their higher parts, are 
driven to ſuch purſuits as theſe from the reſlleſineſs 
of the mind, and the ſenfitive appetites being eaſily 
ſatisfied. It is in ſome ſort owing to the bounty of 
Providence, that diſdaining a cheap and vulgar hap- 
pineſs, they frame to themſelves imaginary goods, in 
which there is nothing can raiſe deſire but the difh- 


_ culty of obtaining them. Thus men become the con- 


trivers of their own miſery, as a puniſhment on them- 
ſelves for departing from the meaſures of nature. 
Having by an habitual reflection on theſe truths made 
them familiar, the effect is, that I, among a num- 
ber .of perſons who have debauched their natural 
taſte, ſee things in a peculiar light, which I have 
arrived at, not by any uncommon force of genius or 
acquired knowledge, but only by unlearning the falſe 
notions inſtilled by cuſtom and education. ; 
The various objects that compoſe the world were 
by nature formed to delight our ſenſes ; and as it is 
this alone that makes them delirable to an uncor- 
rupted taſte, a man may be ſaid naturally to poſſeſs 
them, when he poſſeſſeth thoſe enjoyments which 
they are fitted by nature to yield. Hence it is uſual 
with me to conſider myſelf as having a natural pro- 
perty in every object that adminiſters pleaſure to me. 


When 1 am in the country, all the fine ſeats near the 
place of my reſidence, and to which I have acceſs, I 


regard as mine. The ſame I think of the groves 
and fields where I walk, and muſe on the folly of the 
civil landlord in London, who has the fantaſtical 
pleaſure of draining dry rent into his coffers, but is 
a ſtranger to freſh air and rural enjoyments. 'By 


theſe principles I am poſſeſſed of halt a dozen of the 
fineſt 
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fineſt ſeats in England, which in the eye of the law 
belong to certain of my acquaintance, who being 
men of buſineſs chuſe to live near the court. 

In ſome great families, where I chuſe to paſs my 
time, a ſtranger would be apt to rank me with the 
other domeſtics ; but in my own thoughts, and na- 
tural judgment, I am maſter of the houſe ; and he 
who goes by that name is my ſteward, who eaſes me 
of the care of providing for myſelf the conveniences 
and pleaſures of life. 

When 1 walk the ſtreets I uſe the foregoing natural 
maxim, viz. That he is the true poſſeſſor of a thing 
who enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the en- 
joyment of it; to convince myſelf that 1 have a pro- 


perty in the gay part of all the gilt chariots that I 


meet, which I regard as amuſements defigned to de- 
light my eyes, and the imagination of thoſe kind 


people who ſit in them gaily attired only to pleaſe me. 


I have a real, and they only an imaginary pleaſure, 
from their exterior embelliſhments. Upon this ſame 
principle, 1 have diſcovered that I am the natural 
proprietor of all the diamond necklaces, the croſſes, 
ſtars, brocades, and embroidered clothes which I ſce 
at a play or birth - night, as giving more natural de- 


light to the ſpectator than to thoſe that wear them. 


And I look on the beaus and ladies as ſo many para- 
quets in an aviary, or tulips in a garden, deſigned 
purely for my diverſion. A gallery of pictures, a 
cabinet or library that I have tree acceſs to, I think 
my own. In a word, all that I dere is the uſe of 
things, let who will have the keeping of them. By 
which maxim I am grown one of the richeſt men in 
Great Britain, with thi- difference, that 1 am not a 
prey to my own cares, or the envy of others. | 

The ſame principles I find of great uſe in my pri- 


vate economy. As I cannot go to the price of hit- 


tory-painting, I have purchaſed, at eaſy rates, ſeve- 
ral beautifully-deſigned pieces of landſcape and per- 
ſpedtive, which are much more pleaſing to a natural 
taſte than unknown faces or Dutch gambols, though 
done by the beſt maſters. My couches, beds, and 

window- 
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window-curtains, are of lriſh ſtuff, which thoſe of 

that nation work very fine, and with a delightful 

mixture of colours. There is not a piece of china 

in my houſe ; but 1 have glaſſes of all ſorts, and 

ſome tinged with the fineſt colours, which are not 

the leſs pleaſing becauſe they are domeſtic, and 

cheaper than foreign toys. Every thing is neat, en- 

tire, and clean, and fitted to the taſte of one who 
had rather be happy than be thought rich. 

Every day, numberleſs innocent and natural gra- 


WW WW 11W * 


1 tifications occur to me, while I behold my fellow- 
x creatures labouring in a toilſome and abſurd purſuit 
ol of trifles; one, that he may be called by a particular 
7 appellation ; another, that he may wear a particular 
1 ornament, which 1 regard as a bit of ribbon that 
> has an agreeable effect on my ſight, but is ſo far 
4 from ſupplying the place of merit where it is not, 
e. that it ſerves only to make the want of it more con- 
e, ſpicuous. Fair weather is the joy of my ſoul: About 
* noon I behold a blue ſky with rapture, and receive 
al great conſolation from the roſy daſhes of light which 
8, adorn the clouds of the morning and evening. When 
oe I am loſt among green trees, I do not envy a great 
5 man with a great crowd at his levee; and I often 
m. lay aſide thoughts of going to an opera, that I may 
TY enjoy the ſilent pleaſure of walking by moon-light, 
ed or viewing the ſtars ſparkle in their azure ground 
A which I look upon as part of my poſſeſſions, not 
nk without a ſecret indignation at the taſteleſſneſs of 
of mortal men, who, in their race through life, over- 
By look the real enjoyments of it. 
in But the pleaſure which naturally affects a human 
t a mind with the moſt lively and tranſporting touches, 
i take to be the ſenſe that we act in the eye of infi- 
pri- nite wiſdom, power, and goodnels, that will crown 
hiſ. bur virtuous endeavours here with a happineſs here- 
ye- after, large as our deſires, and laſting as our immor- 
per- tal ſouls. This is a perpetual ſpring of gladneſs in 
wal WM the mind. This leſſens our calamities, ind doubles 
ugh our joys. Without this the higheſt ſtate of life is 
and nſipid, and with it the loweſt is a paradiſe. What 
ow- MW. Vor. I. 9 f unnatural 
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unnatural wretches then are thoſe who can be ſo ſtu- 
pid as to imagine a merit, in endeavouring to rob vir. 
-tue of her ſupport, and man of his preſent as well 
as future bliſs? But as I have frequently taken oc- 
caſion to animadvert on that ſpecies of mortals, ſo I 
propoſe to repeat my animadverſions on . till 
I fee ſome ſymptoms of amendment. 


No 50. Friday, May 8. 


O rus quando ego te aſpiciam ? 
Hor. Sat. 6.1. 2. v. 60. 


Oh! l when mal I enjoy my country ſcat? Creech. 


HE perplexities and diverſions, recounted in the 

following letter, are repreſented with ſome 
pleaiantry ; ! fhall therefore make this epiſtle the 
entertainment of the day. 


To NesTor IRON SDH, Eſq; 
Sig, 
He time of going into the country drawing 
near, lam extremely enlivened with the ag ree- 
able memorial of every thing that contributed to 
my happineſs when I was lalt there. In the recount- 
ing of which, I ſhall not dwell ſo much upon the ver- 


dure of the fields, the ſhade of woods, the trilling of 


rivulets, or melody of bird-, as upon ſome particular 
ſatisfactions, which, though not merely rural, muſt 
naturally create a deſire of ſeeing that place where 
only I have met with them. As to my pallage, I 
ſhall make no other mention than of the pompons 
pleaſure of being whirled along with fix horſes, the 
eaſy grandeur of lolling in an handſome chariot, the 
reciprocal ſatisfaction the inhabitants of all towns and 
villages received from, and returned to paſſengers 0 
fuch diſtinction. The gentleman's feat. with whom 


zmong others | had the honour to go down, is the 
remains 
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remains of an ancient caſtle, which has ſuffered very 
much for the loyalty of its inhabitants. The ruins 
of the ſeveral turrets and ſtrong-holds gave my ima- 
gination more pleaſant exerciſe than the moſt mag- 
niticent ſtructure could, as 1 look upon the honour- 
able wounds of a defaced ſoldier with more venera- 
tion than the moſt exact proportion of a beautiful 
woman. As this deſolation renewed in me a general 
rememberance of the calamities of the late civil wars, 
I began to grow deſirous to know the hiſtory of the 
particular ſcene of action in this place of my abode. - 
] here mult beſeech you not to think me tedious in 
mentioning a certain barber, who, for his general 
knowledge of things and perſons, may- be had in 
equal eſtimation with any of that order among the 
Romans. This perſon was allowed to be the beſt 
hiſtorian upon the ſpot ; and the ſequel of my tale 
will diſcover that I did not chuſe him ſo much for 
the ſoft touch of his hand as his abilities to entertain 
me with an account of the leaguer time, as he calls 
it; the moſt authentic relations of which, through 
all parts of the town, are derived from this perſon. 
1 found him indeed extremely loquacious, but withal 
a man of as much veracity as an impetuous ſpeak- 
er could be. The firſt time he came to ſhave me, 
before he applied his weapon to my chin, he gave me a 
flouriſh with it, very like the ſalntationtheprize-fighters 
give the company with theirs; which made me appre- 
hend inciſion would as certainly enſue. The dexterity 
of this overture conſiſts in playing the razor with a nim- 
ble wriſt, mighty near the noſe, without touching it. 
Convincing him, therefore, of the dangerous conſe- 
quence of ſuch an unneceſſary agility, with much 
perſuaſion I ſuppreſſed it. During the peruſal of my 
face, he gives me ſuch accounts of the families in the 
neighbourhood, as tradition and his own obſervation 
have furniſhed him with. Whenever the precipita- 
tion of his account makes him blunder, his cruel 
right hand correſponds, and the razor diſcovers on - 
my face at what part of it he was in the peaceable, 
and at what part in the bloody incidents of his nar- 
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rative. But I had long before learned to expoſe my 
perſon to any difhculties that might tend to the im- 
provement of my mind. His breath, I found, was 
very peſtilential; and being obliged to utter a great 
deal of it for the carrying on his narrations, I be- 
ſeeched him, before he came into my room, to go in- 
to the kitchen and mollify it with a breakfaſt. When 
he had taken off my beard, with part of my face, 
and dreſſed my wounds in the capacity of a barber- 
ſurgeon, we traverſed the outworks about the caſtle; 
where I received particular information in what pla- 
ces any of note among the beſiegers or the beſieged 
received any wound; and I was carried always to 
the very ſpot where the fact was done, howſoever 
dangerous (ſcaling part of the walls, or ſtumbling 
over looſe ſtones) my approach to ſuch a place might 
be; it being conceived impoſſible to arrive at a true 
knowledge of thoſe matters without this hazardous 
explanation upon them; inſomuch that I received 
more contuſions from theſe ſpeculations, than I pro- 
bably could have done, had I been the moſt bold ad- 
venturer at the demolition of this caſtle. This, as all 
other his informations, the barber ſo lengthened and 
huſbanded with digreſſions, that he had always ſome- 
thing new to offer ; wiſely concluding, that when he 
had finiſhed the part of an hiſtorian, I ſhould have 
no occalion for him as a barber. | | 
Whenever 1 looked at this ancient pile of build- 
ing, I thought it perfectly reſembled any of thoſe 
caſtles which in my infancy I had met with in ro- 
mances, where ſeveral unfortunate knights and ladies 
were, by certain giants, made priſoners irrecoverably, 
till the knight of the burning peſtle, or any other of 
equal hardinel>, ſhould deliver them from a long cap- 
tivity. There is a park adjoining, pleaſant beyond 
the moſt poetical deſcription, one part of which is 
particularly private, by being inaccetiable to thoſe 
thai have not great reſolution. This I have made 
ſacred to love and poetry, and after having regularly 
invoked the goddeſs I adore, I here compoſe a i 
er 
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der couplet or two, which, when I come home, I 
venture to ſhew my particular friends, who love me 
ſo well as to conceal my follies. After my poetry 
ſnks upon me, I relieve the labour of my brain by 
a little manuſcript with my penknife; while, with 
Rochelter, | | | 

Here on a beech, like amorous ſot, 

I ſometimes carve a true love's knot ; 

There a tall oak her name does bear, 

In a large ſpreading character. 

1 confeſs once, whilit I was engraving one of my 
moſt curious conceits upon a delicate ſmooth bark, 
my feet, in the tree which J had gained with much 
{kill, deſerted me, and the lover, with much amaze- 
ment, came plump into the river. I did not recover 
the true ſpirit of amour under a week, and not with- 
out applying myſelf to ſome of the ſofteſt pallages in 
Caſſandra and Cleopatra. | 

'Cheſe are the pleaſures I met without doors ;— - 
thoſe within were as follow: 1 had the happineſs 
to lie in a room that had a large hole opening from 
it, which, by unqueſtionæble tradition, had been for- 
merly continued to an abbey two miles from the 
caſtle, for a communication betwixt the aultere 
creatures of that place, with others not altogether 
ſo contemplative. And the keeper's brother aſſures 
me that when he formerly lay in this room, he had 
ſeen ſome of the ſpirits of this departed brotherhood 
enter from the hole into this chamber, where they 
continued with the utmoſt civility to fleth and blood, 
till they were oppreſſed by the morning air; and if 
do not receive his account with a very ſerious and 
believing countenance, he ventures to laugh at me. 
as a molt ridiculous infidel. The moſt unaccount- 
avle pleaſure I take is with a fine white young owl, 
which ſtrayed one night in at my window, and 
which I was reſolved to make a priſoner, but withal 
to give all the indulgence that its confinement could 
poſſibly admit of. I ſo far infinuated myſelf into 
his favour, by preſents of freſh proviſions, that we 
could be very good company together, There is 
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fomething in the eye of that creature of ſuch merry 
luſtre, ſomething of ſuch human cunning in the turn 
of his viſage, that 1 found vaſt delight in the ſurvey 
of it. One objection indeed J at firſt faw, that this 
bird being the bird of Pallas, the choice of this fa- 
vourite might afford curious matter of raillery to the 
ingenious, eſpecially when it fhall be known that I 
am as much delighted with a cat as ever Montaigne 
was. But notwithſtanding this, I am ſo far from 
being aſhamed of this particular humour, that Ieſteem 
myſelf very happy in having my odd taſte of pleaſure 
provided for upon ſuch reaſonable terms. What 
heightened all the pleaſures I have ſpoke of, was the 
agreeable freedom with which the gentleman of the 
houſe entertained us ; and every one of us came into, 
or left the company as he thought fit; dined in his 
chamber or. the parlour, as a fit of ſpleen or ſtudy 
directed him; nay, ſometimes every man rode or 
walked a different way, ſo that we never were $0- 
gether, but when we were perfectly pleaſed with 
ourſelves and each other. a 
I am, Sis, 
Your molt obedient humble ſervant, 
R. B. 


P. S. I had juſt given my orders for the preſs, 
when my friend Mrs. Bicknell made me a viſit. She 
came to deſire 1 would ſhew her the wardrobe of the 
Lizards, where the various habits of the anceſtors 
of that illuſtrious family are preſerved, in order to 
furniſh her with a proper dreſs for the wife of Bath, 
Upon fight of the little ruffs, ſhe ſnached one of 
them from off the pin, claped it round her neck, 
and turning briſkly towards me, repeated a ſpeech 
out of her part in the comedy of that name. If the 
reſt of the actors enter into their ſeveral parts with 
the ſame ſpirit, the humorous characters of this play 
cannot but appear excellent on the theatre; for 
very good judges have informed me that the author 
has drawwthem with great propriety, and an exadt 
abſervation of the manners. | | | 

NesToOR lrRONSIEDE. 
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No. 51. Saturday, May 9. 


Res antiquæ laudis et artis 
Ingredior, ſanctos auſus recludere fontes. 


Virg. Georg. 2. v. 174. 


Of arts diſclos'd in ancient days I fing, 
And venture to unlock the ſacred ſpring. 


T is probable the firſt poets were found at the al- 
tar, that they employed their talents in adorn- 
ing and animating the worthip of cheir gods. The 
ſpirit of poetry and religion reciprocally warmed 
each other; devotion inſpired poetry, and poetry ex- 
alted devotion. The molt ſublime capacities were 
put to the molt noble uſe. Purity of will, and fine- 
neſs of underſtanding, were not ſuch ſtrangers as 
they have been in latter ages, but were moſt fre- 
quently lodged in the ſame breaſt, and went, as it 
were, hand in hand to the glory of the world's great 
ruler, and the benefit of mankind. To reclaim our 
modern poetry, and turn-it into its due and primi- 
tive channel, is an endeavour altogether worth a far 
creater character than the guardian of a private fa- 
mily. Kingdoms might be the better for the conver- 
tion of the muſes from ſenſuality to natural religion, 
and princes on their thrones might be obliged and 
protected by its power. | | 
Were it modeſt I ſhould profeſs myſelf a great ad- 
mirer of poeſy. But that profeſſion is in effect tell- 
ing the world that I have a heart tender and generoue, 


a heart that can ſwell with the joys, or be depreſ- 


ſed with the misfortunes of others, nay more, even 
of imaginary perſons; a heart large enough to re- 
ceive the greateſt ideas nature can ſuggeſt, and de- 
licate.enough to.reliſh the moſt beautiful. It is de- 
ſiring mankind to believe that I am capable of enter- 
ing into all thoſe ſubtle graces, and ak that divine 

clegance, 
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elegance, the enjoyment of which is to be felt only, 
and not expreſſed. | 

All kinds of poeſy are amiable, but ſacred poeſy 
ſhould be our moſt ſpecial delight. Other poetry. 
eads us through flowery meadows or beautiful = 
dens, refreſhes us with cooling breezes or delici- 
ous fruits, ſooths us with the murmur of waters, or 
the melody of birds, or elſe conveys us to the court 
or camp, dazzles our imagination with crowns and 
ſceptres, embattled hoſts, or heroes ſhinning in burniſh- 
ed ſteel: but ſacred numbers ſeem to admit us into a. 
ſolemn and magnificent temple ; they encircle us with 
every thing that is holy and divine ; they ſuperadd 
an agreeable awe and reverence to all thoſe pleaſing 
emotions we feel from other lays; an awe and reve- 
rence that exalts, while it chaſtiſes. Its ſweet au- 
thority reſtrains each undue liberty of thought, 
word, and action; it makes us think better and 
more nobly. of ourſelves, from a conſciouſneſs of 
the great preſence we are in, where ſaints ſur- 
round us, and angels are our fellow-worſhippers. 


O let me glory, glory in my choice! 

Whom ſhould I ting but him who gave me voice! 
This theme ſhall laſt when Homer's ſhall decay, 
When arts, arms, kings, and kingdoms melt away. 
And can it, pow'rs immortal, can it be, , 

That this high province was reſerv'd for me? 
Whate'er the new, the raſh adventure coſt, 

In wide eternity I dare be loſt. 

J dare launch out, and ſhew the muſes more, 
Than e'er the learned ſiſters ſaw before; 

In narrow limits they were wont to ſing, 

To teach the ſwain, or celebrate the king. 

I graſp the whole, no more to parts confin'd, 

I lift my voice, and ſing to human kind: 

J fing to men and angels; angels join 

(While ſuch the theme)their ſacred hymns with mine. 


But beſide the greater pleaſure which we receive 
from ſacred poeſy, it has another vaſt advantage 
above all other ; when it has placed us in that ima- 
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ginary temple, of which I juſt now ſpoke, methinks 
the mighty genius of the place covers us with an in- 
viſible — ſecures us in the enjoy ments we poſſeſs. 
We find a kind of refuge in our pleaſure, and our 
diverſion becomes our ſafety. Why then ſhould not 
every heart that is addicted to the muſes, cry out in 
the holy warmth of the beſt poet that ever lived, I 


will magnify thee, O Lord, my King, and 1 will 


* praiſe thy name for ever and ever! 

That greater benefit may be reaped from ſacred 
poeſy than from any other is indiſputable ; but is 
it capable of yielding ſuch exquiſite delight? Has it 
a title only to the regard of the ſerious and the aged ? 
is it only to be read on Sundays, and to be bound in 
black? Or does it put in for the good eſteem of the 
gay, the fortunate, the young? Can it rival a ball 
or a theatre, or give pleaſure to thoſe who are con- 
verſant with beauty, and have their palates ſet high 
with all the delicacies and poignancy of human wit ? 

That poetry gives us the greateſt pleaſure which 
affects us molt ; and that affects us moſt, which is on 
a ſubje& in which we have the deepeſt concern. For 
this reaſon it is a rule in epic poetry, that the tale 
ſhould be taken from the hiſtory of that country to 
which it is written, or at fartheſt from their diſtanr 
anceſtors. Thus Homer ſung Achilles, to the de- 
ſcendants of Achilles; and Virgil, to Auguſtus, that 
hero's voyage, | 

— Genus unde Latinum, 

Albanique patres, atque altæ mœnia Romæ. 

En. I, V, 6. 


From whence the race of Alban fathers come, 
And the long glorics of majeſtic Rome. Dryden. 


Had they changed ſubjects, they had certainly been 
worſe poets at Greece and Rome, whatever they 
had been eſteemed by the reſt of mankind. And in 
what ſubjects have we the greateſt concern, but in 
thoſe at the very thought of which this world grows 
leſs and leſs, and all its glories fade away? 
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All other poeſy muſt be dropt at the gate of death. 
This alone can enter with us into immortality. It 
will admit of an improvement only, not (ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing) an entire alteration from the converſe of cheru- 
bim and ſeraphim; it ſhall not be forgotten when 


the ſun and moon are remembered no more; it ſhall 
never die; but, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, be the 


meaſure of eternity, and the laudable ambition of 
heaven. 

How then can any other poeſy come in competition 
with it? | 


Whatever great or dreadful has been done 
Within the view of conſcious ſtars or fun, 
Is far beneath my daring : I look down 
On all the ſplendors of - Britiſh crown. 
This globe is for my verſe a narrow bound ; 
Attend me, all ye glorious worlds around : 
Oh all you ſpirits, disjoin'd, 
Of ev'ry various order, place, and kind, 
Hear and aſſiſt a feeble mortal's lays: 

. *Tis your eternal King 1 ſtrive to praiſe. 


Theſe verſes, and thoſe quoted above, are taken 
out of a manuſciipt poem on the laſt day, which will 
ſhortly appear in public. 


To the GUARDIAN. 
SIR, 


| or you ſpeak of the good which would 
ariſe from the labours of ingenious men, if 
they could be prevailed upon to turn their thoughts 
upon the ſublime ſubjeQ- of religion, it ſhould, me- 
thinks, be an attractive to them, if you would pleaſe 
to lay before them, that noble ideas aggrandiſe the 
ſoul of him who writes with a true taſte of virtue. I 
was juſt now reading David's lamentation over Saul 
and Jonathan; and that divine piece was peculiarly 
pleaſing to me, in that there was ſuch an exquiſite 
ſorrow exprefled in it, without the leaſt alluſion to 
the difficulties from whence David was extricated wy 
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the fall of thoſe great men in his way to empire. 
When he receives the tidings of Saul's death, his ge- 
nerous mind has in it no reflection upon the merit of 
the unhappy man who was taken ont of his way, 
but what raiſes his ſorrow, inſtead of giving him con- 
ſolation. $43 

The beauty of Iſrael is flam upon thy high places; 
how are the mighty fallen. | 

Tell it not in Gath, publiſh it not in the ſtreets of 
Aſkelon; leſt the daughters of the Philiſtines re- 
joice, leſt the daughters of the uncircumciſed triumph. 

© Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, nei- 
ther let there be rain upon you, nor fields of offer- 
ings ; for there the ſhield of the mighty is vilely caſt 
away, the ſhield of Saul, as though he had not been 
anointed with o1l. | 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleaſant in 
their lives, and in their death they were not divided; 
they were ſwifter than eagles, they were ſtronger 
than lions. | 

Ve daughters of Iſrael, weep over Saul, who clo- 
thed you in ſcarlet, with other delights, who put on 
ornaments of gol upon your apparel." 

How beautiful is the more amiab'e and noble parts 
of Saul's character repreſented by a man whom that 
very Saul purſued to death! But when he comes to 
mention Jonathan, the ſublimity ceaſes ; and not able 
to mention is generous friendſhip, and the moſt no- 
ble inſtances ever given by man, he ſinks into a fond- 
neſs that will not admit of high language, or allu- 
ſions to the greater circumſtances of their life, and 
turns only upon their familiar converſe. | 

J am diſtreſſed for thee, my brother Jonathan 
very pleaſant halt thou been unto me: thy love to 
me was wonderful, paſſing the love of women.” 

In the mind of this admirable man, grandeur. ma- 
jeſty, and worldly power were deſpicable conſidera- 
tion,, when he caſt his eye upon the merit of him 
who was fo ſuddenly ſnatched from them; and when 
he began to think f the great friend hip of Jonathan, 
his panegyric is uttered only in broken exclamations, 

and 
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and tender expreſſions of how much they both loved, 
not how much Jonathan deſerved. 

Pray pardon this, which was to hint only, that 
the virtue, not the elegance of fine writing, is the 
thing principally to be conſidered by a GuarDian. 
J am, Six, | 

Your humble ſervant, C. F. 


— — 
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Toto ſolus in orbe 
Cæſar liber erit 


Cæſar alone, of all mankind, is free. 


Lucan, 


1 Shall not aſſume to myſelf the merit of every thing 
in theſe papers. Whereſoever, in reading or con- 

verſation, I obſerve any thing that is curious and un- 
common, uſeful or entertaining, I reſolve to give it 
to he public. The greateſt part of this very paper 
is an extract from a French manuſcript, which was 
lent me by my good friend Mr. Charwell. He tells 

me he has had it above theſe twenty years in his poſ- 

ſeſſion and he ſeems to me to have taken from it 
very many of the maxims he has purſued in the new 

ſettlement I have heretofore ſpoken of upon his lands. 

He has given me full liberty to make what uſe of it 

I ſhall think fit; either to publiſh it entire, or to re- 

tail it out by pennyworths. I have determined to 

retail it ; and for that end 1 have tranſlated divers 

paſſ ges, rendering the words livres, ſous, and many 

other: of known ſignification in France, into their 

equivalent ſenſe, that I may the better be underſtood 

by my Englith readers. The bock contains ſeveral 

m<moirs concerning Monſieur Colbert, who had the 

hv to be ſecretary of Nate to his Moſt Chriſtian 

Majeſty, and ſuperintendant or chief director of the arts 

and mann factures of his kingdom. The paſſage for 

to- day is as follows: | 
« It 
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It happened that the king was one day expreſ- 
ſing his wonder to this miniſter, that the United 
Provinces ſhould give him ſo much trouble, that 
ſo great a monarch as he was ſhould not be able 
to reduce ſo ſmall a ſtate with half the power of his 
whole dominions. To which Monſieur Colbert is 
ſaid to have made the following anſwer : 

Sir, 1 preſume upon your indulgence, to ſpeak 
what I have thought upon this ſubject, with that 
freedom which becomes a faithſul ſervant, and one 
who has nothing more at heart than your Majeſty's 
glory, and the proſperity of your whole. people. 
Your territories are vaſtly greater than the United 
Netherlands. But, Sir, it is not land that fights 
ag:inſt land, but the ſtrength and riches of one na- 
tion againſt the ſtrength and riches of another. I 
ſhould have ſaid only riches, ſince it is money that 
feeds and clothes the ſoldier, furniſhes the maga- 


vine, provides the train of artillery, and anſwers 


the charge of all other military preparations. Now 
the riches of a prince or ſtate are juſt ſo much as 
they can levy upon their ſubjects, {till leaving them 
ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence. If this ſhall not be 


left, they will deſert to other countries for better 


uſage. And I am ſorry to ſay it, that too many 
of your Majeſty's ſubjects are already among your 
neighbours, in the condition of footmen and valets 
for their daily bread. Many of your artiſans too 
are fled from the ſeverity of your collectors; they 
are at this time improving the manufactures of 
your enemies. France has loſt the benefit of their 
hands for ever, and your Majeſty all hopes of any 
future exciſes by their conſumption. For the ex- 
traordinary ſums of one year, you have parted 
with an inheritance. I am never able, without 
the utmoſt indignation, to think of that miniſter, 
who had the confidence to tell your father, hi ſub- 
jects were but too happy, that they were not yet 
reduced to eat graſs; as if ſtarving his people were 
the only way to free himſelf from their ſeditions. 
But people will not ſtarve in France, as long as 
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bread is to be had in any other country. How 
much more worthy of a prince was that ſaying of 
your grandiather of glorious memory, That he 
hoped to ſee that day when every houſe-keeper in 
his dominions ſhonld be able to allow his family a 
capon for their Sunday's ſupper? I lay down this 


therefore as my firſt principle, That your taxes 


upon your ſubjects muſt ſtill leave them ſuſficient 
for their ſubſiſtence, at leaſt as comfortable a ſub- 
ſiſtence as they will find among your neighbours. 
* Upon this principle, I {hall be able to make ſome 
compariſon between the revenues of your Majeſty 
and thoſe of the States General. Your territories 
are near thirty times as great, your people more 
than four times as many, yet your revenues are 
not thirty, no nor four times as great, nor indeed as 
great again, as thoſe of the United Netherlands. 
In what one article are you able to raiſe twice as 
much from your ſubjects as the States can do 
from theirs? Can you take twice as much from the 
rents of the lands and houſes ? What are the yearly 
rents of your whole kingdom? and how much of 
theſe will your Majeſty be able to take without ruin- 
ing the landed intereſt? You have, Sir, above a 


hundred millions of acres, and not above thirteen 


millions of ſubjecks, eight acres. to every ſubject. 
How inconſiderable mult be the value of land, where 
ſo many acres arc to provide for a fingle perſon, 
where a ſingle perſon is the whole market for the 
product of ſo much land? And what fort of cut- 
tomers are your ſubjects to theſe lands? what 
cloaths is it that they wear? what proviſions do 
they conſume ? Black bread, onions, and other 
roots, are the uſual diet of the generality of your 
people ; their common- drink the pure element ; 
0585 are dreſſed in canvas and wooden ſhoes, 1 
nan ſuch of them as are not bare-foot and half, 
1 Ny How very mean muſt be the eight acres 
which will aztord no better ſubſiſtence to a ſingle 
| Let ſo many of your people live in this 

« deſpicable 
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deſpicable manner, that four pounds will be eaſily 
believed to exceed the annual expences of every one 
of them at a medium. And how little of this ex- 
« pence will be coming to the land owner for his rent? 
© or, which 1s the ſame thing, for the mere product. 
of his land? Of every thing that is conſumed, the 
« greatelt part of the value is the price of labour that 
is beſtowed upon it; and it is not a very ſmall part 
of their price that is paid to your Majeſty in your 
* excifes. Of the four pounds expence of every ſub- 
« ject, it can hardly be thought that more than four 
and twenty ſhillings are paid for the mere product 
of the land; then if there are eight acres to every 
ſubject, and every ſubject for his conſumption pays 
© no more than four and twenty ſhillings to the land,. 
three ſhillings at a medium muſt be the full yearly 
value of every acre in your kingdom. Your lands 
© ſeparated from the buildings cannot be valued. 
© higher. 
. Aa what then ſhall be thought the yearly value 
* of the houſes, or, which is the ſame thing, of the 
* lodgings of your thirteen millions of ſubjects ? 
* What numbers of theſe are begging their bread 
throughout your kingdom? If your Majeſty were 
to walk incognito through the very ſtreets of your 
* capital, and would give a farthing to every beggar 
that aſks your alms, in a walk of one hour you 
* would have nothing left of a piſtole. How miſe- 
* rable muſt be the lodgings of theſe wretches? 
* Even thoſe that will not aſk your charity are hud- 
* dled together four or five families in a houſe. Such 
* 15 the lodging in your capital. That of your other 
towns is yet of leſs value. But nothing can be 
* more ruinous than the cottages in the villages. Six 
* thillings for the lodging of every one of your 
* thirteen millions of ſubjects at a medium muſt 
* needs be the full yearly value of all the houſes ; fo 
* that at four ſhillings for every acre, and fix ſhil- 
lings for the lodging of every ſubject, the rents of 
* your whole kingdom will be leſs than twenty mil- 
lions, and yet a great deal more than they were 
AB 6 ever. 
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ever yet found to be by the moſt exact ſurvey tha 
© has yet been taken. 
The next queſtion then is, How much of [theſe 


rents your Majeſty will think fit to take to your 


* own uſe? Six of the twenty millions are in the 
hands of the clergy ; and little enough for the ſup. 
port of three hundred thouſand ecclefiaiiics, with 
© all their neceſſary attendants. It is no more than 
twenty pounds a- year for every one of the maſters. 
« Theſe, Sir, are your beſt guards; they keep your 
£ ſubjects loyal in the midſt of all their miſery. Your 
« Majeſty will not think it your intereſt to take any 
© thing from the church. From that which remains 
© in the hands of your lay ſubjects, will you be 


able to take more than five millions to your own 


« uſe? This is more than ſeven ſhillings in the pound; 
and then, after neceſſary reparations, together with 


. £ loſſes by the failing of tenants, how very little will 


© be left to the owners? Theſe are gentlemen who 
£ have never been bred either to trade or manufac- 
© tures; they have no other way of living than by 
their rents, and when theſe thall be taken from | 
them, they mult fly to your armies, as to an hoſ- 
« pital, for their daily bread. 
Now, Sir, your Majeſty will give me leave to 
« examine what are the rents of the United Nether: 
lands, and how great a part of thele their gover- 
£ nors may take to themſelves without oppreſſion of 
© the owners, There are in thoſe provinces three 
millions of acres, and as many millions of tub- 
« jets, a ſubject for every acre. Why ſhould not 
then the ſingle acre there be as valuable as the 
« eight acres in France, fince it is to provide for as 
many mouths ? Or, if great part of the proviſions 
© of the people are fetched in by their trade from 
* the ſea or foreign countries, they will end at laſt m 
the improvement of their lands. I have often 
© heard, and am ready to belicve, that thirty thil- 
© lings, one with another, is leſs than the yearly va- 
blue of every acre in thoſe provinces. 
« And 
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And how much leſs than this will be the year- 
ly value of lodging for every one of their ſubjects ? 
There are no beggars in their ſtreets, ſcarce a 
ſingle one in a whole province. Their families in 
greut towns are lodged in palaces, in compariſon 


« with thoſe of Paris. Even the houſes in their vil- 


. 
* 
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lages are more coſtly than in many of your cities. 
If ſuch is the value of their three millions of acres, 
and of lodging for as many millions of ſubjects, 
the yearly rents of lands and houſes are nine mil- 
hons in thoſe provinces. —_ 
Then how much of this may the States take, 
without ruining the land owners, for the defence of 
their people? Their lands there, by the cuſtom of 
deſcending in equal ſhares to all their children are 
diltributed into ſo many hands, that few or no 
perſon are ſubſiſted by their rents. Land owners, 
as well a+ others, are chiefly ſubſiſted by trade and 
manufactures; and they can therefore with as 
much eaſe part with half of their whole rents as 
your Majeſty's ſubje&s can a quarter. The States 
General may as well take four millions and a half 
from the rents, as your Majeſty can five from thoſe : 
ot your ſubjects. 

© It remains now only to compare the excites of 
both countries; and what exciles can your Maje- 
ity hope to receive by the conſumption of the half 
ſtarved and half- naked beggars in vour ſtreet. ? 
how great a part of the price of all that is eat, or 
drunk, or conſumed by thoſe wretched creatures? 
How great a part of the price of canvas cloth, and 
wooden ſhoes, that are everywhere worn through- 
out the country? how great a part of the price of 
their water, or their black bread and onions, the 
general diet of your people? If your Majeſty were 
to receive the whole price of thoſe things, your ex- 
chequer would hardly run over. Yet ſo munch: 
the greateſt part of your ſubjects live in this deſpi- 
cable manner, that the annual expence of every 


one, at a medium, can be no more than I have 
mentioned. One would almoſt think they ſtarve. 
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themſelves to defraud your Majeſty of your reve- 
nues. It is impoſſible to conceive that more than 
an eight part can be exciſed from the expences of 
your ſubjects; who live ſo very poorly; and then 


for thirteen millions of people your whole revenue 


by exciſes will amount to no more than fix mil- 


lions and a halt. 


And how much leſs than this ſum will the States 
be able to levy by the ſame tax upon their ſubjects ? 


There are no beggars in that country; the people 


of their great towns live at a vaſtly greater charge 


- than your's ; and even thoſe in their villages are 


better fed and clothed than the people of your 
towns. At a medium, every one of their ſubjects 
live at twice the colt of thoſe of France. Trade 


and manufactures are the things that furniſh them 


with money for this expence ; therefore, if thrice 
as much ſhall be exciſed from the expence of the 
Hollanders, yet ſtill they will have more left than 
the ſubjects of your Majeſty, though you ſhould 
take nothing at all from them. I muſt believe, 
therefore, that it will be as eaſy to levy thrice as 
much by exciſes upon the Dutch ſubject as the 
French; thirty ſhillings upon the former as eaſily 


as ten upon the latter, and conſequently four mil- 


lions and a half of pounds upon-their three mil- 
lions of. ſubjects; ſo that in the whole, by rents 
and exciſes, they will be able to raiſe nine mil- 


lions within the year. If of this ſum, for the main- 


tenance of their cler gy, which are not ſo nume- 
rous as thoſe in France, the charge of their civil 
liſt, and the preſervation of their dikes, one mil- 
lion is. to be deducted ; yet (till they will have eight 


for their defence; a revenue equal to two thirds of 


your Majeſty's. | 
* Your Majeſty will now no longer wonder that 
you have not been able to reduce theſe-provinces 
with half the power of your whole dominions ; yet 
half is as much as you will be ever able to employ 
againſt them. Spain and Germany will be always 
ready to eſpouſe their quarrel ; their forces will be 
| = « ſufficient 
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ſufficient to cut out work for the other half; and 
I with too you could be quiet on the ſide of Italy 
and England. 

What then is the advice I would preſume to 
give your Majeſty? to diſband the greateſt part 
of your forces, and ſave ſo many taxes to your 
people. Your very dominions make you too power- 
ful to fear any inſult from your neighbours : to 
turn your thoughts from war, and cultivate the 
arts of peace, the trade and manufactures of your 
people. This ſhall make you the moſt powerful 
prince, and at the ſame time your ſubjects the 
richeſt of all other ſubjects. In the ſpace of twenty 
years they will be able to give your Majeſty great- 
er ſums with eaſe, than yon can now draw from 
them with the greateſt difficulty. You have abun- 
dant materials in your kingdom to employ your 
people, and they do not want capacity to be 
employed. Peace and trade will carry out their 
labour to all the parts of Europe, and bring back 
yearly treaſures to your ſubjects. There will be 
always fools enough to purchaſe the manufactures 
of France, though France ſhould be prohibited to 
purchaſe thoſe of other countries. In the mean 
time, your Majeſty ſhall never want ſufficient 
ſums to buy now and then an important fortreſs 
from one or other of your indigent neighbours. 
But, above all, peace ſhall ingratiate your Ma- 
jeſty with the Spaniſh nation during the life of 


their crazy king; and, after his death, a few ſea- 


ſonable preſents among his courtiers ſhall purchaſe 
the reverſion of his crowns, with all the treaſures 
of the Indies, and then the world muſt be your 
own. | 

* This was the ſubſtance of what was then ſaid by 
Monſieur Colbert. The king was not at all offend- 
ed with this liberty of his miniſter. He knew 
the value of the man, and ſoon after made him 
the chief director of the trade and manufactures 
of his people? 
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No 83. Tueſday, May 12. a 
5 5 Deſinant 
Maledicere, malefacta ne noſcant ſua. 6 LOO 
ET Ter. Prol. ad Andr. 


Let them ceaſe to ſpeak ill of others, leſt they hear ef their 
own miſdeeds 5 fy 


'T happens that the letter, which was in one of my 
papers concerning a lady ill treated by the Exa- 
miner, and to which he replies by taxing the Tatler 
with the like practice, was written by one Steele, 
who put his name to the collection of papers called 
Lucubrations. It was a wrong thing in the Ex- 
aminer to go any farther than the Guardian for 
what is ſaid in the Guardian: but ſince Steele owns 
the letter, it is the ſame thing. I apprehend, by 
reading the Examiner over a ſecond time, that he 
inſinuates, by the words cloſe to the royal ſtamp, 
. he would have the man turned out of his office. — 
Conſidering he is ſo malicious, I cannot but think 
Steele has treated him very mercifully in his anſwer, 


Which follows: This Steele is certainly a very good 


ſort of a man, and it is a thouſand pities he does 
not underſtand politics; but if he is turned out, my 
Lady Lizard will invite him down to our country- 
' houſe. I ſhall be very glad of his company, and I 

will certainly leave ſomething to one of his children. 


To NES TOR IronsIDE, Eſq; 
S818, 5 8 | 
AM obliged to fly to you for refuge from ſevere 
uſage, which a very great author, the Examin- 
er, has been pleaſed to give me for what you have 
lately publiſhed in defence of a young lady. He 
does not put his name to his writings, and therefore 


he 
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he ought not to reflect upon the characters of thoſe 

who publicly anſwer for what they have produced. 

The Examiner and the Guardian might have dif- 

puted upon .any particular they had thought fit, 

without having introduced any third perſon, or mak- 

ing any alluſions to matters fureign to the ſubject 

before them. But fince he has thought fit, in his 

| paper of May the 8th, to defend himſelf by my ex- 
5 ample, I ſhall beg leave to ſay to the town, (by 
ir . your*favour to me, Mr. Ironſide,) that our conduct 
would {till be very widely different, though 1 ſhould 

allow that there were particular perſons pointed at 


— 


1 | 

1 
329 
* N. 
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y in the places which he mentions in the Tatlers.— 
1 When a ſatyriſt feigns a name, it muſt be the guilt 
2 of the perſon attacked, or his being notoriouſly un- 
Cy derilood guilty before the ſatyr was written, that 
"Eh can make him liable to come under the fictitious ap- 
(= pellation. But when the licence of printing letters 
IT of peoples real names is uſed, things may be affix- 
18 ed to mens characters which are in the utmoſt degree 
Js remote from them. Thus it happens in the caſe of 
je the Earl of Nottingham, whom that gentlemen aſ- 
p, ſerts to have left the church, though nothing is 
— more evident than that he deſerves better of all men 
k in holy orders, or thoſe who have any reſpect for them, 
r, or religion itſelt, than any man in England can pre- 
d tend to. But as to the inſtances he gives againſt me, 
es old Downes is a fine piece of raillery, of which I with I 
1y -- had been author. All I had to do in it was to ſtrike 
y- out what related to a gentlewoman about the queen, 
1 whom I thought a woman free from ambition; and 
n I did it out of regard to innocence. Powel of the 


Path is reconciled to me, and has made me free of 
his ſhow. Tun, Gun, and Piſtol, from Wapping, - 
laughed at the repreſentation which was made of 
them, and were obſerved to be more regular in their 
conduct afterwards. The character of Lord Timon 


ah is no odious one; and to tell you the truth, Mr. 
3 Ironfide, when I write it, I thought it more like 
, 


'J me myſelf than any other man; and if I had in my 
ty eye any illuſtrious perſon who had the fame faults with 
be | myſelf, 
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myſelf, it is no new, nor very criminal ſelf. love, to 
flatter ourſelves that what weakneſſes we have, we 
have in common with great men. For the exaltati- 
on of ſtyle, and embellithing the character, I made 
Timon a Lord; and he may be a very worthy one 
for all that I have ſaid of him. I do not remem- 
ber the mention of Don Diego, nor do I remember 
that ever I thought of Lord N m, in any cha- 
racter drawn in any one paper of Bickerſtaff. Now, 
as to Polypragmon, I drew it as the moſt odious 
image I could paint of ambition; and Polyprag- 
mon is to men of buſineſs what Sir Foplin Flutter 
is to men of faſhion, he is knight of the ſhire, and 
repreſents you all. Whoever ſeeks employment 
for his own private intereſt, vanity, or pride, and 
not for the good of his country, has his ſhare in the 
picture of Polypragmon. And let this be the rule 
in examining that deſcription, and I believe the Ex- 
aminer will find others to whom he would rather 
give a part of it, than to the perſon on whom I be- 
lieve he beſtows it, becauſe he thinks he is the moſt 
capable of having his vengeance on me. But I ſay 
not this from terrors of what any man living can 
'do to me, I ſpeak it only to ſhow that I have not, 
like him, fixed odious images on perſons, but on 
vices. Alas! what occaſion have I to draw people 
whom I ſhould think ill of under feigned names ? 
I have wanted and abounded, and I neither fear 
poverty, nor defire riches. If that be true, why 
ſhould 1 be afraid whenever I ſee occaſion to exa- 
mine the conduct of any of my fellow. ſubjects? 1 
ſhould ſcorn to do it but from plain facts, and at my 
own peril, and from inſtances as clear as the day. 
Thus would 1, and I will, whenever I think it my 
duty, inquire into the behavicur of any man in Eng- 
land, if he is ſo poſted as that his errors may hurt 
my country. This kind of zeal will expoſe him who 
is prompted by it to a great deal of ill will; and I 
could carry any points 1 aim at for the improvement 
of my own little affairs, without making myſelf ob- 
noxious to the reſentment of any perſon or party.— 


But 
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But, alas! what is there in all the gratifications of 
ſenſe, the accommodations of vanity, or any thing 


: that fortune can give to pleaſe a human ſoul, when 
: they are put in competition with the intereſts of 
i truth and liberty? Mr. Ironſide, I confeſs I writ 
- to you that letter concerning the young lady of 
g quality; and am glad that my awkward apology, 


as the. Examiner calls it, has produced in him ſo 
G much remorſe as to make any reparation to offended 
beauty. Though, by the way, the phraſe of offend- 
ed beauty 1s romantic, and has little of the com- 


I punction which ſhould riſe in a man that is begging 
p pardon of a woman, for ſaying of her unjuſtly, that 
| the had affronted her God and her ſovereign. How- 
K ever, 1 will not bear hard upon his contrition, but 
* am now heartily ſorry I called him a miſcreant. That 
ke word, I think, ſignifies an unbeliever. Meſcroyanty 
ws ] take it, is the old French word. I will give my- 
5 ſelf no manner of liberty to make gueſſes at him, if 
5 I may ſay him; for though ſometimes I have been 
0 told by familiar friends that they ſaw me ſuch a time 
1 talking to the Examiner, others, who have rallied 
me upon the fins of my youth, tell me it is credibly 
8 reported that I have formerly lain with the Examin- 
5 er. I have carried my point, and reſcued innocence 
5 from calumny; and it is nothing to me whether 
Wo the Examiner writes againſt me in the character of 
18 an eſtranged friend, or an exaſperated miſtreſs. 

hy He is welcome from henceforward to treat me as 
— he pleaſes; but as you have begun to oppoſe him, 
Wi never let innocence or merit be traduced by him.— 


In particular I beg of you never let the glory of our 
nation, who made France tremble, and yet has that 
gentleneſs to be unable to bear oppoſition ſrom the 
meaneſt of his own countrymen, be calumniated in 
ſo impudent a manner as in the inſinuation that he 
affected a perpetual dictatorſhip. Let not a ſet of 
brave, wile, and honeſt men, who did all that has 
been done to place their queen in ſo great a figure, 
as to ſhew mercy to the higheſt potentate in Europe, 
be treated by ungenerous men as traitors and betray- 


ers. 
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ers. To prevent ſuch evils is a care worthy a Guar- 
dian. Theſe are exerciſes worthy the ſpirit of a man; 
and you ought to contemn all the wit in the world 
againſt you, when you have the conſolation that 
you act upon theſe honeſt motives. If you ever 
ſhrink from them, get Bat Pidgeon to comb your 
noddle, and write ſonnets on the {miles of the Spark- 
ler, but never call yourſelf Guardian more to a na- 
tion full of the ſentiments of honour and liberty.— 
1 am, _ x | 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| | Ricna«D STEELE, 
P. S. I know nothing of the letter at Morphew's. 


No 54. Wedneſday, May 13. 


Neque ita porro aut adulatus aut admiratus ſum fortunam alte- 
rius, ut me mee peniteret. Tull, 


JI never flattered or admired another man's fortune, ſo as to be 
diſſatisficd with my own. 


T has been obſerved very often, in authors di- 
vine and profane, that we are all equal after 
death; and this by way of conſolation for that de- 
plorable ſuperiority which ſome among us ſeem to 
have over others; but it would be a doctrine of 
much more comfertable import to eſtabliſh an equa- 
lity among he living; for the propagation of which 
paradox | ſhall hazard the following conceits. 

I muit here lay it down that] do not pretend to 
ſatisfy every barren reader, that all perſons that 
have hitherto apprehended themſelves extremely 
m:iterable, ſhall have immediate ſuccour from the 
publication of this paper; but ſhall endeavour to 
ſh-w that the diſcerning ſhall be fully convinced of 
the uth cf this aſſertion, and thereby obviate all 
the inp oritivent accuſations cf Providence for the 
unequal diitribution of good and evil. 


if 


E. 
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If all men had reflection enough to be ſenſible of 
this equality of happineſs ; if they were not made 
uneaſy by appearances of ſuperiority, there would be 
none of that ſubordination and ſubjection of thoſe 
that think themſelves leſs happy, to thoſe they think 


more ſo, which is ſo very neceſſary for the ſupport 
of buſineſs and pleaſure. 


The common turn of human application may be 


divided into love, ambition, and avarice, and what- 
ever victories we gain in theſe our particular pur- 
ſuits, there will be always ſome one or other in the 
paths we tread, whoſe ſuperior happineſs will create 
new uneaſineſs, and employ us in new contrivances z 
and ſo through all degrees there will {till remain the 
in/atiable defire of ſome ſeeming unacquired good, 
to imbitter the poſſeſſion of whatever others we are 
accommodated with. And if we ſuppoſe a man 
perfectly accommodated, and trace him through all 


he gradatiofis betwixt neceſſity and ſuperfluity, we 


mall find that the ſlavery which occaſioned his firſt 
activity is not abated, but only diverſiſied. 

Thoſe that are diſtreſſed upon ſuch cauſes as the 
world allows to warrant the keeneſt affliction, are 
too apt, in the compariſon of themſelves with others, 


to conclude that where there is not a ſimilitude of 


cauſes, there cannot be of affliction, and forget to 
relieve themſelves with this conſideration, that the 
little diſappointments in a life of pleaſure are as ter- 
rible as thoſe in a life of buſineſs; and if the end of 
one man is to ſpend his time and money as agree- 
ably as be can, that of the other to ſave both, an 
interruption in either of theſe purſuits is of equal 
conſequence to the purſuers. Beſides, as every trifle 
raiſeth the mirth and gaicty of the men of good cir- 
cumitances, ſo do others as inconliderable expoſe 
them to ſpleen and paſſion, and as dolomon ſays, 
According to their riches their anger rileth.” | 

One of the moſt bitter cir cumſtances of poverty 
has been oblerved to be, that it makes men appear 
ridiculous ; but I believe this affirmation may with 
more juſtice be appropriated to riches, ſince more 
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qualifications are required to become a great fortune 
than even to make one; and there are ſeveral pretty 
perſons about town ten times more ridiculous upon 
the very account of a good eſtate, than they poſſibly 
could have been with the want of it. 

I confeſs, having a mind to pay my court to For- 
tune, I became an adventurer in one of the late lot- 
teries, in which, though I got none of the great 
prizes, I found no occaſion to envy ſome of thoſe 
that did, comforting myſelt with this contemplation, 
that nature and education having diſappointed all 
the favours Fortune could beſtow upon them, they 
had gained no ſuperiority by an unenvied affluence, 
Tr is pleaſant to conſider that whilſt we are la- 

menting our particular afflictions to each other, and 
Tepining at the inequality of condition, were it poſ- 
ſible to throw of our preſent miſerable ſtate, we 
cannot name the perſon whoſe condition in every par- 
ticular we would embrace and prefer; and an im- 
partial enquiry into the pride, ill nature, ill health, 
guilt, ſpleen, or particularity of behaviour of others, 
generally ends in a reconciliation to our dear 
ſelves. 

This, my way of think ing, is warranted by Shake- 
ſpeare in a very extraordinary manner, where he 
makes Richard II. when depoſed and impriſoned, 
debating a matter which would ſoon have been dit. 
cuſſed by a common capacity, whether his priſon or 
palace was molt eligible, and with very philoſophi- 


242 


cal heſitation leaving the preference undetermined, 


in the following lines : 

— Sometimes am I a king, 
Then treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a beggar; 
And ſo indeed I am. Then cruſhing penury 
Perſuades me I was better when a king ; 
Then am I king'd again 

Prior ſays very prettily, 
Againſt our peace we arm our will; 
Amidſt our plenty ſomething ſtill 
For horſes, houſes, pictures, painting, 
To thee, to me, to him is wanting. 


That 
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That cruel ſomething unpoſſeſs'd, 


7 Corrodes, and levens all the reſt. 

* That ſomething, if we could obtain, 

7 Would ſoon create a future pain. 

= Give me leave to fortify my unlearned reader 
t- with another bit of wiſdom from Juvenal by Dryden. 
at Look round the habitable world, how few 

fe Know their own good, or knowing it purſue ? 
Mn, How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears! 

all What in the conduct of our life appears 

ey So well deſign'd, ſo luckily begun, 

ce. But, when we have our wiſh, we wiſh undone ? 
3 Even the men that are diſtinguiſhed by, and envied 
in 


for their ſuperior good ſenſe and delicacy of taſte, are 
ſubject to ſeveral uneaſineſſes upon this account, that 
the men of leſs penetration are utter ſtrangers to; 
ar- aud every little abſurdity ruffles theſe fine judgments, 
which would never diſturb the peaceful ſtate of the 
ith, WI leſs diſcerning. | 


ers, I ſhall end this eſſay with the following ſtory : 


ear WF There is a gentleman of my acquaintance, of a for- 

tune, which may not only be called eaſy, but ſuper- 

ale. fuous; yet this perſon has, by a great deal of re- 

he WF fledion, found out a method to be as uneaſy as the 

_ worlt circumſtances could have made him. By a free 
 dit- 


lite he had ſwelled himſelf above his natural propor- 
mn Ol i tion, and by a reſtrained life had ſhrunk below it; 
and being by nature ſplenetic, and by leiſure more ſo, 
ned, he began to bewail this his loſs of fleſh, though other- 
wiſe in perfect health, as a very melancholy diminu- 
tion. He became therefore the reverſe of Cæſar; 
gar; and as a lean hungry-looked raſcal-was the delight 
ry of his eyes, a flat fleek-headed fellow was his abomi- 
nation. To ſupport himſelf as well as he could, he 
took a ſervant, for the very reaſon every one elſe 
would have refuſed him, for being in a deep conſump-- 
ton; and whilſt he has compared himſelf to this: 
creature, and with a face of infinite humour contem- 
plated the decay of his body, I have ſeen the maſter's: 
atures proportionably riſe into a boldneſs, as _ 
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of his ſlave ſunk and grew languid. It was his inter- 
eſt therefore, not to ſuffer the too haſty diflolutton 
of a being, upon which his own in ſome meaſure de. 
pended. In ſhort, the fellow, by a little too much 
mdulgence, began to look gay and plump upon his 
maſter, who, according to Horace, 5 


Invidus alterius macreſcit rebus opimis; 
Eb. 2. J. 1. v. 57. 


Sickens, through envy at another's good: 


and as he took him only for being in a conſumption, 
by the ſame way of thinking, he found it abſolutely 
neceſſary to diſmiſs him for not being in one; and 
has told me ſince, that he looks upon it as a very 
diffieult matter to furniſh himſelf with a footman 
chat is not altogether as happy as himſelf. 


No 55. Thurſday, May 14. 


——-Quis enim Virtutem amplectitur ipſam, 
Præmia ſi tollas ? Juv. Sat. TO. v. 141. 


For who would Virtue for herſelf regard, 
Or wed, without the portion of reward ? Dryden. 


T T is uſual with polemical writers to object ill de- 

ſigns to their adverſaries. This turns their ar- 
gument into ſatyr, which, inſtead of ſhewing an er- 
ror in the underitanding, tends only to expoſe the mo- 
rals of thoſe they write againſt. I ſhall not act after 
this manner with reſpect to the Free-thinkers. Vir- 
tue, and the happineſs of ſociety, are the great ends 
which all men ought to promote, and ſome of that 
ſe& would be thought to have at heart above the rei! 
of mankind. But ſuppoſing thoſe who make that 


profeſſion to carry on à good deſign in the ſimplicity 


of their hearts, and according to their beſt knowledge, 
yet it is much to be feared thoſe well-meaning ſouls, 
while they endeavoured to recommend virtue, have 
in reality been advancing the intereſts of vice; which, 

as 


| 
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r- as I take to proceed from their ignorance of human 
on nature, we may hope, when they become ſenſible of 

e- their miſtake, they will, in conſequence of that bene- 

ch ficent principle they pretend to act upon, reform their 

US practice for the future. 


The ſages whom I have in my eye, ſpeak of virtue 

as the moſt amiable thing in the world; but at the 

7. ſame time that they extol her beauty, they take care 
| to leſſen her portion. Such innocent creatures are 
they, and-ſo great ſtrangers to the world, that they 


Ng think-this a likely method to increaſe the number of 
5 her admirers. 
n 


Virtue has in herſelf the moſt engaging charms ; 
ry and Chriſtianity, as it places her in the ſtrongeſt light, 
jan and adorned with all her native attractions, ſo it kin- 
dles a new fire in the ſoul, by adding to them the 
unutterable rewards which attend her votaries in an 
eternal ſtate. Or if there are men of, a ſaturnine and N 
heavy complexion, who are not eaſily lifted up by: = 
hope, there is the proſpect of everlaſting punithments- 
to agitate their ſouls, and frighten them into the- 
practice of virtue, and an averſion from vice. 

wy Whereas your ſober Free-thinkers tell you that vir-- 
tue indeed is beautiful, and vice deformed ; the for- 
mer deſerves your love, and the latter your abhor«' 
rence ; but then it is for their own ſake, or on ac- 
count of the good and evil which immediately attend 
them, and are inſeparable from their reſpective na- 
ar- tures. As for the immortality of the ſoul, or eternal 
1 cr- WW puniſhments and rewards, thoſe are openly ridiculed, 
mo- or rendered ſuſpicious by the moit fly and laboured 
iter artilice. 

I will not ſay theſe men act treacherouſly in the 
cauſe of virtue: but will any one deny that they act 
toolithly, who pretend to advance the intereſt of it, 
by deſtroying or weakening the ſtrongeſt motives to 
it, which are accommodated to all capacities, and fit- 
ted to work on all diſpoſitions, and enforcing. thoſe 
alone which can affect only a generous and exalted 
mind ? 

Surely they muſt be deſtitute of paſſion themſelves, 
and unacquainted with the force it hath on the minds 
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of others, who can imagine that the mere beauty of 
fortitude, temperance, and juſtice, is ſufficient to 
ſuſtain the mind of man in a ſevere courſe of ſelf. de. 
nial, againſt all the temptations of preſent profit and 
ſenſuality | 

It is my opinion, the Free-thinkers ſhould be treat- 
ed as a ſet of poor ignorant creatures, that have not 
ſenſe to diſcover the excellency of religion; it being 
evident thoſe men are no witches, nor likely to be 
guilty of any deep defign, who proclaim aloud to the 
world that they have lefs motives to honeſty than the 
reſt of their tellow-ſubje&s ; who have all the induce- 
ments to the exerciſe of any virtue which a Free- 
thinker can poſſibly have, and beſides, the expectation 
of never-ending happin®s or milery as the conſe. 
quence of their choice. 

Are not men actuated by their paſſions? and are 
not hope and fear the moſt powerful of our paſſions ? 
and are there any objects which can rouſe and awa- 
ken our hopes and fears, like thoſe proſpects that 
warm and penetrate the heart of a Chriſtian, but are 
not regarded by a Free-thinker ? 

It is not only a clear point that a Chriſtian breaks 
through ſtronger engagements, whenever he ſurren- 
ders himſelf to commit a criminal action, and is 
ſtung with a ſharper remoiſe after it, than a Free- 
thinker; but it ſhould even ſeem that a man who be- 
lieves no future ſtate, would act a fooliſh part in being 
thoroughly honeſt. For what reaſon is there why 
ſuch a one ſhould poſtpone his own private intereſt or 
pleaſure to the doing his duty ? If a Chriſtian fore- 
goes ſome preſent advantage for the ſake of his con- 
ſcience, he acts accountably, becauſe it is with the 
view of gaining ſ me greater future good. But he 
that, having no ſuch view, ſhould yet conſcientiouſly 
deny himſelf a preſent good in any incident where 
he may ſave appearances, is altogether as ſtupid as 
be that would truſt him at ſuch a juncture. 

It will perhaps be ſaid, that virtue is her own re- 
ward; that a natural gratification attends good ac- 
uons, which is alone ſuſficient to excite men to the 
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performance of them. But although there is nothing 
more lovely than virtue, and the practice of it is the 
ſureſt way to ſolid,” natural happineſs, even in this 
life, yet titles, eſtates, and fantaſtical pleatures are 
more ardently ſought after by moſt men, tlian the 
natural gratifications of a reaſonable mind: and it 
cannot be denied, that virtue and innocence are not 
always the readie{t methods to attain that ſort of hap- 
pineſs. Beſides, the fumes of paſſion mult be allayed, 
and reaſon muſt burn brighter than ordinary, to ena- 
ble men to ſee and reliſh all the native beauties and 


_ delights of a virtuous life. And though we ſhould 


grant our Free-thinkers to be a ſet of refined ſpirits, 
capable only of being enaryoured of virtue ; yet what 
would become of the bulk of mankind, who have 
groſs underſtandings, but lively ſenſes and firong paſ- 
ſions ? What a deluge of luſt, and fraud, and violence 
would in a little time overflow the whole nation, if 
theſe wite advocates for morality were univerſally 
hearkened to? Lalſltly,- opportunities do ſometimes 
offer, in which a man may wickedly make his fortune, 
or indulge a pleaſure, without fear of temporal da- 
mage, either in reputation, health, or fortune. In 
ſuch caſes what reſtraint do they lie under who have 
no regards beyond the grave? the inward compunc- 
tions of a wicked, as well as the joys of an upright 
mind, being grafted on the ſenſe of another ſtate. 
The thought, that our exiſtence terminates with 
this life, doth naturally check the ſoul in any gene- 
rcus purſuit, contract her views, and fix them on 
temporary and ſelfiſh ends. It dethrones the reaſon, 
extinguithes all noble and heroic ſentiments, and fuͤb- 
jets the mind to the ſlavery of every preſent paſſion. 
The wiſe Heathens of antiquity were not ignorant of 
this. Hence they endeavoured, by fables and con- 
jectures, and the glimmerings of nature, to poſſeſs 
the minds of men with the belief of a future ſtate, 
which has been ſince brought to light by the goſpel, 
and is now molt inconſiſtently decried by a few weak 
men, who would have us believe that they promote 
virtue by turning religion into ridicule. 
No 
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Ne 56. Friday, May 15. 


Quid mentem traxiſſe polo, quid profuit altum, 
Erexiſſe caput ? pecudum ſi more pererrant ? 
? Claud. 


What profits us, that we from heav'n derive 
A ſoul immortal, and with looks erect 
Survey the ſtars, if, like the brutal kind, 
We follow where our paſſions lead the way? 


1 Was conſidering laſt night, when I could not 

ſleep, how noble a part of the creation man was 
deſigned to be, and how diſtinguiſhed in all his ac- 
tions above other earthly creatures. From whence 
I fell to take a view of the change and corruption 
which he has introduced into his own condition, the 
groveling appetites, the mean characters of ſenſe, 
and wild courſes of paſſions, that caſt him from the 
degree in which Providence had placed him, the de- 
baſing himſelf with qualification not his own, and 
his degenerating into a lower ſphere of action. This 
inſpired me with a mixture of contempt and anger, 


Which however was not ſo violent as to hinder the 


return of ſleep, but grew confuſed as that came 


upon me, and made me end my reflections with 


giving mankind the opprobrious names of inconſide- 
rate, mad, and foolith. 

Here, methought, where my waking reaſon left 
the ſubject, my fancy purſued it in a dream; and I 
imagined myſelf in a loud ſoliloquy of paſſion, rail- 
ing at my ſpecies, and walking hard to get rid of 
the company 1 deſpiſed, when two men, who had 
overheard me, made up on either hand. Theſe I 
obſerved had many features in common, which might 
occaſion the miſtake of one for the other in thoſe to 
whom they appear ſingle ; but I, who ſaw them to- 
gether, could eaſily perceive, that though there was 
an air of ſeverity in each, it was tempered with a 

natural 
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natural ſweetneſs in the one, and by turns conſtrain- 
ed or ruffled by the deſigns of malice in the other. 
was at a loſs to know the reaſon of their joining 
me ſo briſkly, when he whoſe appearance diſpleaſed 
me moſt, thus addreſſed his companion: Pray, 
brother, let him alone, and we ſhall immediately 
* ſee him transformed into a tyger.“ This truck 
me with horror, which the other perceived, and 
pitying my diſorder, bid me be of good courage ; for 
though 1 had been ſavage in my treatment of man- 
kind {whom I thould rather reform than rail againit), 
he would, however, endeavour to reſcue me from my 
danger. At this I looked a little more chearful, 
and while I teltified my reſignation to him, we ſaw 
the angry brother fling away from us in a paſſion 
for his diſappointment. Being now left to my friend, 
I went back with him at his deſire, that I might 
know the meaning of thoſe words which had fo af- 
frighted me. | | 
As we went along, To inform you,“ ſays he, 
with whom you have this adventure, my name is 
Reproof, and his Reproach, both born of the ſame 
mother, but of different fathers. Truth is our 
common parent. Friendſhip, who ſaw her, fell in 
love with her, and ſhe being pleaſed with him, 
he begat me upon her; but a while after Enmity 
lying in ambuſh for her, became the father of him 
whom you ſaw along with me. The temper of 
our mother inclines us to the ſame ſort of buſineſs, 
the informing mankind of their ſaults; but the 
different complexions of our fathers make us differ 
in our deſigns and company. I have a natural 
benevolence in my mind, which engages me with 
friends, and he a natural impetuoſity in his, which 
caſts him among enemies.” 
As he thus diſcourſed, we came to a place where 
there were three entrances into as many ſeveral 
walks, which lay aſide of one another. We paſſed 
into the middlemoſt, a plain, ſtraight, regular walk 


ſet with trees, which added to the beauty of the 


place, but did not ſo cloſe their boughs over head as 


to 
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to exclude the light from it. Here, as we walked, 
J was made to obſerve how the road on one hand 
was. full of rocks and precipices, over which Re- 
proach, who had already gotten thither, was furi- 
ouſly driving unhappy wretches ; the other ſide was 
all laid out in gardens of gaudy tulips, amongſt 
whoſe leaves the ſerpents wreathed, and at the end: 
of every graſſy walk the enchantreſs Flattery was 
weaving bowers to lull ſouls afleep in. We conti- 
nued ſtill walking on the middle way, till we ar- 
rived at a building in which it terminated. This. 
was formerly erected by Truth for a watch tower; 
from whence ſhe took a view of the earth, and, as 
the ſaw occalion, ſent out Reproof, or even Re- 
proach, for our reformation. Over the door 1 took 
notice that a face was carved with a heart upon the 
lips of it, and preſently called to mind that this was 
the ancient emblem of Sincerity. In the entrance 
I met with Freedom of Speech and Complaiſance, 
who had for a long time looked upon one another as 
enemies; but Reproof has ſo happily brought them 
together, that they now act as friends and fellow- 
agents in the ſame family. Before 1 aſcended up the 
ſtairs, I had my eyes purified by a water which 
made me ſee extremely clear; and I think they ſaid 
it ſprung in a pit, from whence, as Democritus had 
reported, they formerly brought up Truth, who had 
hid herſelf in it. I was then admitted to the upper 
chamber of proſpe&t, which was called the Know- 
© ledge of mankind.“ Here the window was no ſooner 


opened, but I perceived the clouds to roll off and 


part before me, and a ſcene of all the variety of the 
world preſented itſelf. 

But how different was mankind m this view. from 
what it uſed to appear! Methought the very ſhape 
of moſt of them was loſt; ſome had the heads of 
dogs, others of apes or parrots ; and in ſhort where- 
ever any one took upon him the inferior and unwor- 
thy qualities of other creatures, the change of his 
ſoul became viſible in his countenance, The ſtrut- 
ting pride of him who is endowed with —— * 
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ſtead of courage, made. his face ſhoot out into the 
form of a horſe's; his eyes became prominent, his 
noſtrils widened, and his wig untying, flowed down 
on one fide of his neck in a waving mane. The talka- 
tiveneſs of thoſe who love the ill-nature of con- 


verſation, made them turn into aſſemblies of geeſe; 


their lips hardened to bills by eternal uſing ; they 
gabled for diverſion ; they hiſſed in ſcandal; and 
their ruffles falling back on their arms, a ſucceſſion 
of little feathers appeared, which formed wings for 
them to flutter with from one viſit to another. 'The 
envious and malicious lay on the ground with the 
heads of different ſorts of ſerpents ; and' not endea- 
vouring to erect themſelves, but meditating miſchief 
to others, they ſucked the poiſon of the earth, ſharp- 
ened their tongues to ſtings upon the ſtones, and ro 
led their trains unperceivably beneath their habits. 
The hypocritical oppreſſors wore the faces of croco- 
diles; their mouths were inſtruments of cruelty, 
their eyes of deceit; they committed wickedneſs, 


and bemoaned that there ſhould be ſo much of it in 


the world ; they devoured the unwary, and wept 
over the remains of them. The covetous had ſo 
hooked and worn their fingers by counting intereſt 
upon intereſt, that they were converted to Js claws 


of harpies; and theſe they {till were {tretching out 


for more, yet ſtill ſeemed unſatisfied with their ac- 
quiſitions. The ſharpers had the looks of camelions ; 
they every minute changed their appearance, and 
fed on ſwarms of flies, which fell as ſo many cullies 
amongſt them. The bully ſeemed a dunghill cock; 
he creſted well, and bore his comb aloft ; he was 
beaten by almoſt every one, yet ſtill ſung for tri- 
umph; and only the mean coward pricked up the 
ears of a hare to fly before him. Critics were turn- 
ed into cats, whoſe pleaſure and grumbling go to- 
gether. Fops were apes in embroidered jackets. 
Flatterers were curled ſpaniels, fawning and crouch- 
ing. The craf:y had the face of a fox, the flothful 
of an aſs, the cruel of a wolf, the ill-bred of a 
bear; the lechers were goats, and the gluttons ſwine. 

Drunk- 
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Drunkenneſs was the only vice that did not change 
the face of its profeſſors into that of another crea- 
ture; but this I took to be far from a privilege, for 
theſe two reaſons, becauſe it ſufficiently deforms 
them of itſelf, and becauſe none of the lower rank 
of beings is guilty of ſo fooliſh an intemperance. 

As 1 was taking a view of theſe repreſentations 
of things, without any more order than 1s uſual in 
a dream, or in the confuſion of the world itſelf, I 
perceived a concern within me for what I flaw. My 
eyes began to moiſten; and, as if the virtue of that 
water with which they were purified was loſt for a 
time, by their being touched with that which aroſe 
from a paſſion, the clouds immediately began to ga- 
ther again, and cloſe from either hand upon the 
proſpect. I then turned towards my guide, who ad- 
dreiied himſelt to me after this manner: * You 
© have ſeen the condition of mankind when it de- 
fſcends from its dignity; now therefore guard 

yourſelf from that degeneracy, by a modeſt great- 

neſs of ſpirit on one fide, and a conſcious ſhame 
on the other. Endeavour alto with a generoſity of 
goodneſs to make your friends aware of it; let 
them know what defects you perceive are growing 
upon them; handle the matter as you ſee reaſon, 
either with the airs of ſevere or humorous affec- 
tion; ſometimes plainly deſcribing the degeneracy 
in its tull proper colours, or at other times letting 
them know, that if they proceed as they have he- 


months, to turn bears, wolves, or foxes, &c. 
Neither neglect your more remote acquaintance, 
where you tee any worthy, and ſuſceptible of ad- 
monition; expote the. beaſts whoſe qualities you 
{ce them putting on, where you have no mind to 
engage with their perſons, The poſſibility of their 
applying this is very obvious. The Egyptians 


aw it 10 clearly, that they made the pictures of 


nimals explain their minds to one another inſtead 
ctorming; and indeed it is hardly to be miſled, 

« ſince AMAlop took them out of their mute on 
8 - an 
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and taught them to ſpeak for rhemſelves with re- 
lation to the actions of mankind.” 

My guide had thus concluded, and I was pro- 
miſing to write down what was ſhown me for the 
ſervice of the world, when 1 was awakened by a 
zealous old ſervant of mine, who brought me the 


Examiner, and told me with a look full of concern, 
he was afraid I was in it again. 
* 
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No 57. Saturday, May 16. 
Quam Ts injuſta ac prava fiunt moribus! 
Ter. Heaut. AR. 4. Sc. 6 


How many unjuſt and wrong things are authoriſed by 
cuitom |! 


T is of no ſmall concern to me that the intereſts 
of virtue are ſupplanted by common euſtom, and 
regard fer indifferent things. Thus, mode and fa- 
!hiom defend the molt abſurd and unjult proceed- 
ings; and m, body is out of countenance for doing 
what every body practiſes, though at the ſame time 
there is no one who is not convinced in his own 


judgment of the errors in which he goes on with 


the multitude. My correſpondent who writes me the 
following letter, has put together a great many 
points, which would deferve erious confidcration, 
as much as things which at firſt appearance bear a 
weightier aſpect. He recites almoſt all the little 
arts that are uſed in the way to matrimony by the 
parents of young women. 'i here is nothing more 
common than for people, who have good and wor- 
thy characters, to run, without reſpe& to the laws 
f gratitude, into the moſt exorbitant demands for 
their children, upon no other foundation than chat 
which thonld incline them to the quite conirary, the 
unreſerved affection of the lover. I ſhall at this 


ime, by inſerting my correſpondent's letter, lay 


ach offences betore all parents and daughters re- 
V OL bo Z ＋ 
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ſpectively, and reſerve the particular inſtances to be 


conſidered in future precautions. 
/ 


To NesTor IronsiDe, Eſq; 


Si, 

J Have for ſome time retired myſelf from the town 
and bulineſs to a little ſeat, where a pleaſant 
champain country, good roads, and healthful air, 
tempt me often abroad; and being a ſingle man, 
have contracted more acquaintance than is ſuitable 
to my years, or agreeable to the intentions of re- 
tirement | brought down with me hither. Among 
others, J have a young neighbour, who yeſterday im- 
parted to me the hiſtory of an honourable amour, 
which has been carried on a conſiderable time with 
a great deal of love on his fide and (as he ſays he 
has been made to believe) with ſomething very un- 
like averſion on the young lady's. But fo matters 
have been contrived, that he could never get to know 
her mind thoroughly. When he was firſt acquaint- 
ed with her, he might be as intimate with her as 
other people; but ſince he firſt declared his paſſion, 
he has never been admitted to wait upon her, or to 
ſee her, other than in pubhc. If he went to her fa- 
ther's houſe, and defired to viſit her, ſhe was either 
to be ſick, or out of the way, and no body would 
come near him in two hours, and then he ſhould he 
received as if he had committed ſome ſtrange ot- 
fence. If he aſked her father's leave to viſit her, 
the old gentleman was mute. If he pnt it negative- 
ly, and aiked, if he refuſed it? the father would an- 
ſwer, with a ſmile, * No, 1 don't ſay ſo neither“! 
they talked of the fortune, he had conſidered his 
circumitances, and it cvery day diminiſhed. If th 
ſettl ments came into debate, he had confidered t! 
young gentleman's eſtate, and daily increaſed his e- 
pectations. If the mother was conſulted, ſhe wat 
mightily for the match, but affected ſtrangely th 
ſhewing her curning in perplexing matters, It wel 
off ſeemingiy ſeveral times, but my young neig! 
bour's pailion was ſuch, that it eaſily revived up0 
the lealt encouragement given him; but tired ol 
Wi. 
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with writing, the only liberty allowed him, and re- 
ceiving anſwers at croſs purpoſes, deſtitute of all 
hopes, he at length wrote a formal adieu. But it 


was very unſortunately timed; for ſoon after he 


had the long wiſhed-for opportunity of finding her 


at a diſtance from her parents. Struck with the joy- 


ful news, in heat of paſſion, reſolute to do any thing 
rather than leave her, down he comes poſt, directly 
to the houſe where ſhe was, without any preparatory 
interceſſion after the provocation of an adieu. She, 
in a premeditated anger to ſhew her reſentment, re- 
fuſed to ſee him. He in a kind of ſond frenzy, ab- 
ſent from himſelf, and exaſperated into rage, curſed 


her heartily; but returning to himſelf, was all con- 


fuſion, repentance, and ſubmiſſion; but in vain. The 
lady continued inexorable, and ſo the affair ended 


in a manner that renders them very unlikely ever to 


meet again. Through the purſuit of the whole 


ſtory, whereof I give but a ſhort abſtract, my young 


neighbour appeared ſo touched, and diſcovered ſuc 


certain marks of unfeigned love, that I can't but be 


heartily ſorry for them both. When he was gone, 


1 ſat down immediately to my ſerutoir, to give you 


the account, whoſe buſineſs, as a GuarD1an, it is 


to tell your wards what is to be avoided, as well as 
what 15 fit to be done. And l humbly propoſe that 


you will, upon this occaſion, extend your inſtructions 
to all ſorts of people concerned in treaties of this 
nature, which of all others do moſt nearly concern 
human life ; ſuch as parents, daughters, lovers, and 


confidents of both ſexes. I deſire leave to obſerve, 


that the miſtakes in this courtſhip, which might 


otherwiie probably have ſucceeded happily, ſeem 
chiefly theſe four, viz. 


1. The father's cloſe equivocal management, ſo as 
always to keep a reſervation to uſe upon occaſion: 


when he found himſelf preſſed. 


2. The mother's affecting to appear extremely 
artful. 


>. A notion in the daughter, who is a lady of ſin- 


gular good ſenſe and virtue, that no man can love 


2.2. her 
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her as he ought who can deny any thing her parents 
demand. 


4. Carrying on the affair by letters and confi- 
dents without ſufficient mterviews. | 

think you cannot fail obliging many in the world, 
beſides my young neighbour and me, if you pleaſe 
to give your thoughts upon treaties of this nature, 
wherein all the nobility and gentry of this nation, in 
the unfortunate methods marriages are at preſent in, 
come at one time or other unavoidably to be en- 
gaged ; eſpecially it is my humble requeſt you will 
be particular in ſpeaking to the following points, to 
Wit, 

1. Whether honourable love ought to be mention- 
ed firit to the young lady or her parcnts ? 

2. If to the young lady firit, whether a man is 
obliged to comply with all the parents demand af- 
terwards, under pain of breaking off diſhonourably !? 

3. it to the parents firſt, whether the lover may 
inſiſt upon what the father pretends to give, and re- 
fuſe to make ſuch ſettlement as muſt incapacitate 
him for any thing afterwards, without juſt impu— 
tation of being mercenary, or putting a ſlight upon 
the lady, by entertaining views upon the contingen- 
cy of her death ? | 

4. What inſtructions a mother ought to give her 
daughter upon ſuch occaſions, and what the old 
lady's part properly is in ſuch treaties, her huſband 
being alive ? | 

5. How far a young lady is in duty obliged to 
obſerve her mother's directions, and not to receive 
any letters or meſſages without her knowledge? 

6. How tar a daughter is obliged to exert the 
power ſhe has over her lover, tor the eaſe and ad- 
vantage of her father and his family, and how far 
ſhe may conſult and endeavour the interelt of the fa- 
mily ſhe 1s to marry into ? 

7, How far letters and confidents of both ſexes 


may regularly be employed, and wherein they are 


improper ? | 
8. When 
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8. When a young lady's pen is employed about 
ſettlements, fortunes, or the like, whether it be an 
affront to give the ſame anſwers as if it had been in 
the hand-writing of thoſe that inſtructed her ? _ 

Laſtly, be pleaſed at your leiſure to correct that 
too common way among fathers, of publiſhing in 
the world that they will give their daughters twice 
the fortune they really intend, and thereby draw 

young gentlemen, whoſe eltates are often in debt, 
into a dilemma, either of croſſing a fixed inclina- 
tion, contracted by a long habit of thinking upon 
the ſame perſon, and ſo being miſerable that way, 
or elie beginning the world under a burden they can 
never get quit of, : 

Thus, ſage Sir, have I laid before you all that 
does at preſent occur to me on the important ſubject 
of marriage. Bat before 1 ſeal up my epiltle, I muſt 
delire you farther to conſider how far treaties of this 
ſort come under the head of bargain and ſale. 
Whether you cannot find out meaſures to have the 
whole tranſacted in fairer and more open market 
than at preſent? How would it become you to put - 
the laws in execution againlt foreſtallers, who take - 
up the young things of each ſex before they are ex- 
poſed to an honeſt tale, or the worth or imperfection 
of the purchaſe is thoroughly conſidered ? 

We mightily. want a demand for women in theſe ” 
parts. I am, | 

nf Sagacious Sir, 
| Your moſt obedient and 

molt humble ſervant, 


T Le- 


———— 
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No 58. Monday, May 18. 


Nec ſibi ſed toti genitum ſe credere mundo, Lucan.* 
Not for himſelf, but for the world he lives. 


PUBLIC ſpirit is ſo great and amiable a cha- 
racter that molt people pretend to it, and per- 
£ 3 baps 
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haps think they have it in the moſt ordinary occur- 
rences of life Mrs. Cornelia Lizard buys abun— 
dance of romances for the encouragement of learn- 
ing; and Mrs. Anabella ſquanders away her 
money in buying fine cloaths, becauſe it ſets a great 
many poor people at work. I know a gentl-man 
who drinks vaſt quantities of ale and October to en- 
courage our own manufactures, and another who 
takes his three bottles of French claret every night, 
becauſe it brings a great cuitom to the crown. 

I have been led into this chat by reading ſome 
letters upon my paper of Thurſday was ſe/ennight. 
Having there acquainted the world that] have, by 
lony contemplation and philoſophy, attained to to 
great a ſtrength of fancy, as to believe every thing 
to be my own, which other people poſſeſs only tor 
oſtentation; it ſe ms that ſome perions have taken 
it in their head that they are public benefactors to 
the world, while they are only indulging their own 
ambition or infirmities. My firſt letter is from an 
ingenious author, who is a great friend to his couniry, 
becauſe he can get neither victuals nor cloaths any 
other way. 


To Nes rox IKON SIE, Eſq; 
Six, 


F all the precautions with which you have in- 


tructed the world, I like that beſt whico is 
upon natural and fantaſtical pleaſure, becauſe it falls 
in very much with my own way of thinking. As 
you receive real delight from what creates only ima- 
ginary ſatisfactions in others, ſo do I raiſe to mylelf 
all the conveniences of life, by amuſing the fancy of 
the world | am, in a word, a member of that nu- 
merous tribe who write for their daily bread. I 


flouriſh in a dearth of foreign news; and though I 


do not pretend to the ſpleen, I am never ſo well as 
in the time of a weſterly wind. When it blows from 
that auſpicious point, I raiſe to myſelf contribu- 
tions from the Britiſh iſle, by affrighting my ſuper- 

ſtitious 
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ſtitious countrymen with printed relations of mur- 
dere, ſpirits, prodigie+, or moniters. According as 
my neceſſities ſuggeſt to me, 1 hereby provide for 
my being. The lait ſummer 1 paid a large debt fr 
brandy and tobacco, by a wonderful deſcription of 
a fiery dragon, and lived for ten days together upon 
a whale and a mermaid. When winter draws near, 
{ zcnerally conjure up my {pirits, and have my ap- 
paritions ready againtt long dark evenings, From 
November lait to January I lived ſolely upon mur- 
ders, and have lince that time had a comfortable 
ſubtittence from a pla ue nd a famine. I made the 
Pope pay for my beef and mutton laſt Lent, out of 
pure ſpite to the Romith religion; and at preſent 
my good friend the King of weden fiads me in 
clean linen, and the Mufti gets me credit at the ta- 
vern. | 
The aſtoniſhing accounts that I record I uſually 
| enliven with wooden cuts, and the like paltry em- 
| bellithments. They adminiiter to the curiofity of 
„ my fellow. ſubjects, and not only advance religion 
and virtue, but take reſtleſs ſpirits off from meddling 
with the public affairs. I therefore cannot think 
myſelf an utelets burden upon earth; and that I may 
{till do the more good in my generation, I fhall 
give the world, in a ſhort time, an-hiitory of my 
lite, itudies, maxim>, and atchievements, provided 
my bookicller advances a round ſum for my copy. 


A I am, Sir, your's. 
: The ſecond is from an old friend of mine in the 
g country, who fancies that he is perpaually doing 
if good, becaule he cannot live without drinking. 
Old Io, 
E take thy papers in at the bowling green, 


where the country gentlemen meet every 
Tue day; and we look upon thee as a comical dog. 
vir Harry was hugely pleaſed at the fancy of grow. 
ing rich at other folks colt ; and for my own part, 1 
like my own way of life the better, ſince I find 1 do 
my neighbours az much good as myſelf. I now 


ſmoke 
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ſmoke my pipe with the greater pleaſure, becauſe 
my wife ſays ſhe likes it well enough at ſecond hand, 
and drink (tale beer the more hardly, becauſe, un- 
leſs 1 will, no body elſe does. 1 delign to ſtand for 
our borough the next election, on purpole to make 
the *>quire on the other fide tap luſtily for the go d 
of our town, and have ſome thoughts of trying to get 
knighted, becauſe our neighbours take a pride in 
ſaying they have been with Sir ſuch a one. 


I have a pack of pure flow hounds againſt thou 


comeſt into the country, and Nanny, my fat doe, 
ſhall bleed when we have thee at Hawthorn hall, 
Pr'ythee do not keep ſtaring at gilt coaches, and 


ſtealing necklaces and trinkets ſrom people with thy 


looks. Take my word for't a gallon of my October 
will do thee more good than all thou canſt get by 
fine fi hts at London, which I Il engage thou may'ft 
put in the thine of thine eye. 
Jam, old Iron, 
'Thine io command, 
„ Nic. HAwTnORN. 


The third is from a lady, who is going to ruin 


her family by coaches and liveries, purely out of 
compaſſion to us poor people that cannot go to the 
price of them. 


SIR, 
1 Am a lady of birth and fortune, but never knew, 
till laſt Thurſday, that the ſplendor of my equi- 
page was ſo beneficial to my country. I will not 
deny that I have dreſſed for ſome years out of the 
pride of my heart; but am very glad that you have 
ſo far ſettled my conſcience in that particular, that 
I can now look upon my vanities as ſo many virtues. 
Since .1 am ſatisfied that my perſon and garb give 
pleaſure to my fellow creatures, 1 ſhall not think the 
three hours buſineſs 1 uſually attend at my toilette, 
below the dignity of a rational foul. I am content 
to ſuffer great torment from my ſtays, that my thape 
may appear gracetul to the eyes of others, and often 
mortily 


*% 
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J mortify myſelf with faſting, rather than my fatneſs 
wg ſhould give diſtaſte to any man in England. 
_ I am making up a rich brocade for the benefit of 
"9 mankind, and deſign in a little time to treat the 
4 town with a thouſand pounds worth of jewels. I 
get have ordered my chariot to be new painted for your 
7 uſe and the world's, and have prevailed upon my 
| huſband to, preſent you with a pair of fine Flanders 
on W 705, by driving them every evening round the ring. 
Gs Gay pendants for my ears, a coltly croſs for my 
5 neck, a diamond of the beſt water for my finger, 
od {all be purchaſed at any rate to enrich you ; and I 
hy m reſolved to be a patriot in every limb. My huſ- 
ber band will not ſcruple to oblige me in theſe trifles, 
t by ſince 1 have perſuaded him from your ſcheme, that 
yl pin-money 1s only ſo much ſet apart for charitable 
ules. You ſee, Sir, how expenſive you are to me, 
and I hope you will eſteem me accordingly, eſpe- 
cially when J aſſure you that I am, as far as you 
- can ſee me, 
Is Entirely your's, | 
— |  CLrora. 
ut of 
8 the = ... — —— — — _ 
7 * 
No 59. Tueſday, May 19. 
Knew, Sic honor et nomen divinus vatibus atque 
. Carminibus venit Hor. Ars Poet. v. 400. 
. oo” 80 ancient is the pedigree of verſe, 
1 3 And ſo divine a poct's function. Roſcommon, 
0 
a have I HE tragedy of Cato has increaſed the number 
, chat of my correſpondents; but none of them can 
irtues, Hude it ill, that I give the preference to the letters 
b ge hich come from a learned body, and which on this 
nk the Hcccaſion may not improperly be termed the plauſus aca- 
oilette; Hi. The firſt is from my Lady Lizard's young 
:OMent He jon, who, as 1 mentioned in a former precaution, - 
! ny 5 fellow of All-ſouls, and applies himſelf to the ſtudy 
OILE! 


(1 divinity, 
morti!5 I Sia, 


OO — — sx 
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SIR, 


1 Return you thanks for your preſent of Cato. 1 


have read it over ſeveral times with the greateſt 
attention and pleaſure imaginable. Lou deſire to 
know my thoughts of it, and at the ſame time com- 
pliment me upon my knowledge of the ancient poets. 
Perhaps you may not allow me to be a good judge of 


them, when I tell you that the tragedy of Cato ex- 


ceeds, in my opinion, any of the dramatic pieces of 
the ancients. But thoſe are books I have ſome time 
fince laid by; being, as you know, engaged in the 
reading of divinity, and converſant chiefly in the 
poetry of the truly inſpired writers. I ſcarce thought 
any modern tragedy could have mixed ſuitably with 
ſuch terious ſtudies ; and little imagined to have found 
ſuch exquiſite poetry, much leſs ſuch exalted ſenti- 
ments of virtue, in the dramatic performance of a 
cotemporary. | 

How elegant, juſt, and virtuous is that reflection 
of Portius ! | 


The ways of Heav'n are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors ; 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 

Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch ; 
Nor ſees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. 


. Cato's ſoliloquy at the beginning of the fifth act i 
inimitable, as indeed is almoſt every thing in th 
whole play. But what l would obſerve, by particu 
larly pointing at theſe places, is, that ſuch virtuous ane 
moral ſentiments were never before put into th 
mouth of a Britiſh adtor; and 1 congratulate m 
countrymen on the virtue they have ſhown, in givin 
them (as you tell me) ſuch loud andrepeatedapplauic 
They have now cleared themſelves of the imputat! 
which a late writer had thrown upon them in his 
ſpeculation. Give me leave to tranſcribe his words 

In the firſt ſcene of Terence's play, the Self. to 
© mentor, when one of the old men accuſes the oth 
aof impertinence for interpoſing in his affairs, he a 
« ſwers ! Lam a man, and cannot help feeling any f 
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row that can arrive at man.” It is faid this ſen- 
tence was received with univerſal applauſe. There 
cannot be a greater argument of the general good 
underſtanding of a people, than a ſudden conſent 
to give their approbation of a ſentiment which has 
no emotion in it. 

If it were ſpoken with never ſo great ſkill in the 
actor, the manner of uttering that ſentence - ould 
have nothing in it which could ſtrike any but peo- 
ple of the greateſt humanity, nay, people elegant 
and ſkilful in obſervations upon it. It is poſſible 
he might have laid his hand on his breaſt, and, 
with a winning inſinuation in his countenance, ex- 
preſſed to his neighbour that he was a man who 
made. his caſe his own; yet Þll engage, a player 
in Covent-garden might hit ſuch an attitude a 
thouſand times before he would have been regard- 
ed.“ Thele obſervations in favour of the Roman 
people may now very jultly be applied to our own 
vation, 


Here will I hold. If there's a pow'r above us, 
(And that there is, all nature crie<- aloud 

Thro' all her works), he mult delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 


A nA aA _2a a XA 
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This will be allowed, I hope, to be as virtuous. a 
ſentiment as that which he quotes out of Terence; 
and the general applauſe with which (you fay) it was 
received, muſt certainly make this writer, notwith- 
ſtanding his great aſſurance in pronouncing upon 
our ill taſte, alter his opinion of his countrymen. 

Our poetry, 1 believe, and not our morals, has 
been generally worſe than that of the Romans ; for-it 
is plain when we can equal the belt dramatic per- 
formance of that polite age, a Britiſh audience may 
vie with the Roman theatre in the virtue of their ap- 
planſes. | | 

Hewever different in other things our opinions 
may be, all parties agree in doing honour to a man 
who is an honour to our country. How are our 
hearts warmed by this excellent tragedy, —_— 

ove 
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love of liberty and our conſtitution! How irreſiſtible 
is virtue in the character of Cato! Who would not 
ſay, with the Numid ian Prince to Marcia, 


I'll gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
T ranſplanting, one by one, into my life 
His bright perfections, till 1 ſhine like him. 


Rome herſelf received not ſo great advantages from 
her patriot as Britain will from this admirable repre- 
ſentation of him. Our Britiſh Cato improves our 
language as well as our morals; nor will it be in 
the power of tyrants to rob us of him, or, to uſe the 
lait line of an epigram to the author, 


In vain your Cato ſtabs, he cannot die. 


| Lam, Ort, 
Oxon, All fouls Your moſt obliged 
Col. May 6. humble ſervant, 


WilLlam LIZ ARD. 


Mr. Irons1DE, Oxon, Chriſt-church, May 7. 
OU are, I perceive, a very wary old fellow; 
more cautious than a late brother-writer of 


| your's, who, at the rehearſal of a new play, would, 


at the hazard of his judgment, endeavour to pre- 
poſſeſs the town in its favour; whereas ou very 
prudently waited till the tragedy of Cato had gain- 
ed an univerſal and irreſiſtible applauſe, and then, 
with great boldneſs, ventured to proncunce your opi— 
nicn of it to be the ſame with that of all mankind. 
I'll leave you to conſider whether ſuch a conduct 
becomes a Guardian, who ought to point out to us 
proper entertaiument, and inſtruct us when to be- 
ſtow our applauſe. However, in ſo plain a caſe, we 
did not wait for your directions; and 1 muſt tell 
you, that none here were earlier cr louder in their 
praiſes of Cato than we at Chriſt- church. This may, 
I hope, convince you that we don't deſerve the cha- 
racer which envicus dull fellows give us, of allowing 
no body to hive wit or parts but thoſe of our own body, 
efpecially when I let you know that we are many of us, 
Your affectionate humble 9 

0 
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To NESsTOR I&oN SE, Eſq; 


Mr. Trons1DE, Oxon. Wad. Col. May 7. 

T ERE the ſeat of the mules filent, while Lon- 

don is ſo loud in their applauſe of Cato, the 
univerſity's title to that name might very well be ſuf. 


pected ;—in ' juſtice therefore to your alma mater, 


let the world know our opinion of that tragedy 
here. | | 

The author's other works had raiſed our expecta- 
tion of it to a very great height, yet it exceeds what- 
ever we could promile to ourſelves from ſo great a 
genius. | 

Cæſar will no longer be a hero in our declamations. 
This tragedy has at once ſtripped him of all the flat- 
tery and falſe colours which the hiſtorians and the 
claſſic authors had thrown upon him; and we ſhall 
for the future treat him as a murderer of the beſt pa- 
triot of his age, and a deſtroyer of the liberties of his 
country. Cato, as repreſented in theſe ſcenes, will 
cait a blacker ſhade on the memory of that uſurper, 
than the picture of him did upon his triumph. Had 
this finithed dramatic piece appeared ſome hundred 
years ago, Cſar would have loſt ſo many centuries 
of fame, and monarchs had diſdained to let them- 
ſelves be called by his name. However, it will be an 
honour to the times we live in, to have had ſuch 'a 


work produced in them; and a pretty ſpeculation 


for poſterity to obſerve, that the tragedy of Cato was 
acted with general applauſe in 1713. 
I am, Sir, 
. Your moſt humble ſervant, &c. 


— A. B. 


P. S. The French tranſlation of Cato, now in the 
preſs, will 1 hope be, in-uſum Delphini. 
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No 60. Wedneſday, May 20. 


Nihil legebat quod non excerperet. | Plin, Epiſt. 
He pick'd ſomething out of every thing he read. 


To NzsTor IrxonsDE, Eſq; 

Sis, <7 | . . 
HERE is nothing in which men deceive them- 
4 ſelves'more ridiculouſly, than in point of read- 
ing, and which, as it is commonly practiſed under the 
notion of improvement, has leſs advantage. The 
generality of readers who are pleaſed with wander- 
ing over a number of books almoſt at the ſame in- 
ſtant, or if confined to one, who purſue the author 
with much hurry and impatience to his laſt page, 
muſt, without doubt, be allowed to be notable digeſt- 
ers. This unſettled way of reading naturally ſe- 
duces us into as undetermined a manner of thinking, 
which unprofitably fatigues the imagination, when. 
a continued chain of thought would probably produce 
ineſtimable concluſions. All authors are eligible 
either for their matter or ſtile; if for the firſt, the 
elucidation and diſpoſition of it into proper lights, 


ought to employ a judicious reader ; if for the laſt, 


he ought to obſerve how ſome common words are 
ſtarted into a new ſignification, how ſuch epithets 
are beautifully reconciled to things that ſeemed in- 
compatible, and mult often remember the whole 
ſtructure of period, becauſe by the leaſt tranſpoſition, 
that aſſemblage of words which is called a ſtile, be- 
comes utterly annihilated. The ſwift diſpatch of 
common readers, not only eludes their memory, 
but betrays their apprehenſion, when the turn of 
thought and expreſſion would inſenſibly grow natu- 
ral to them, would they but give themſelves time 
to receive the impreſſion. Suppoſe we fix one of 
theſe readers in his caſy chair, and obſerve him pal- 

| ſing 
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ſing through a book with a grave ruminating face, 
how ridiculouſly. maſt he look, if we deſire him to 
give an accont of an author he has jult read over? 
and how unheeded mult the general character of it 
be, when given by one of theſe ſerene unobſervers ? 
The common defence of theſe people is, that they 
have no deſign in reading but for pleaſure, which 
; I think ſhould rather ariſe from the reflection and 
remembrance of what one has read, than from the 
tranſient ſatisfaction of what one does, and we 
mould be pleaſed proportionably as we are profited. 
It is prodigious arrogance in any one to —_— 


- that by one haſty courſe through a book he can fully 
d- enter into the ſoul and ſecrets of a writer, whoſe 
ne life perhaps has been buſied in the birth of ſuch pro- 
ne duction. Books that do not immediately concern 


ſome profeſſion or ſcience are generally run over 
as mere empty entertainments, rather than as a matter | | 
of improvement; though, in my opinion, a refined, + vl 
ſpeculation upon morality or hiſtory, requires aa 
much time and capacity to colle& and digeſt, as the: 
moſt obſtruſe treatiſe of any profeſſion; and I think 
beſides, there can be no book well written, but what 
mult neceſſarily improve the underſtanding of the 
reader, even in the very profeſſion to which he ap- 
plies himſelf. For to reaſon with ſtrength, and 
expreſs himſelf with propriety, muſt equally concern 
the divine, the phyſician, and the lawyer. My own 
courſe of looking into books has occaſioned theſe 
reflections, and the following account may ſuggeſt 
more. 

Having been bred up under a relation that had a 
pretty large ſtudy of books, it became my province 
once a week to duſt them. In the performance of 
this duty, as 1 was obliged to take down every par- 
ticular book, I thought there was no way to de- 
ceive the toil of my journey through the different a- 
bodes and habitations of theſe authors, but by read-- 
ing ſomething in every one of them, and in this 
manner to make my paſſage eaſy from the comely fo- 
lo in the upper ſhelf or region, even through the 
crowd of duodecimo's in the lower. By frequent ex- 
A a2 erciſe 
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erciſe I became ſo great a proficient in this tranſitory 
application to books, that I could hold open half a 
dozen ſmall authors in one hand, graſping them with 
as ſecure a dexterity as a drawer doth his glaſſes, 
and feaſting my curious eye with all of them at the 
ſame inſtant. Through theſe methods the natural ir- 
reſolution of my youth was much ſtrengthened ; and 
having no leiſure, if J had had inclination, to make 
pertinent obſervations in writing, I was thus confirm- 
ed a very early wanderer. When [ was ſent to Ox- 
ford, my chiefeſt expence run upon books, and my 
only conſideration in ſuch expence upon numbers; 
{ſo that you may be ſure I had what they call a choice 
collection, ſometimes buying by the pound, ſome- 
times by the dozen, at other times by the hundred. 
For the more pleaſant uſe of a multitude of books, 
J had, by frequent conferences with an ingenious 
zoiner, contrived a machine of an orbicular ſtructure, 
that had its particular receptions for a dozen authors, 
and which, with the leaſt touch of the finger, would 
whirl round, and preſent the reader at once with a de- 
licious view? of its full furniture. Thrice a- day did I 
change not only the books but the n and 
had uſed my eye to ſuch a quick ſucceſſion of objects, 
that in the moſt precipitate twirl I could catch a ſen- 
tence ont of each author, as it paſſed fleeting by 
me. Thus my bours, days, and years flew unpro- 
fitably away; but yet were agreeably lengthened by 
being diiiing iſhed with this endearing variety; and 
I cannot but inink myſelf very fortunate in my con- 
trivance of his engine, with its ſeveral new editions 
and amendnicnts, which have contributed ſo much 
to the delight of all ſtudious vagabonds. When I 
had been reſident the uſual time at Oxford that gains 
one admiſhon into the public library, I was the hap- 
pieſt creature on earth, promiſing to myſelf moſt de- 
8 lightful travels through this new world of literature. 
Sometimes you might ſee me mounted upon a ladder, 
in ſearch of ſome Arabian manuſcripts, which had . 
ſlept in a certain corner undiſturbed for many years. th 
Once I had the misfortune to fall from this eminence, 
and catching at the chains of the books, was ſeen 
| hanging 
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I contrived a little pocket book, each leaf of which 


. proverbs of. Solomon, where the beſt inſtructions 
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hanging in a very merry poſture, with two or three 
large folios rattling about my neck, till the humanity 
of Mr. Crab, the librarian, diſintangled us. 

As I always held it neceſſary to read in public 
places, by way of oſtentation, but could not poſ- 
fibly travel with a library in my pockets, I took the 
following method to gratify this errantry of mine. 


was a different author, ſo that my wandering was 
indulged and concealed within the ſame incloſure. 
This extravagant humour, which ſhould ſeem to 
pronounce me irrecoverable, had the contrary effect; 
and my hand and eye being thus confined to a ſingle 
book, in a little time reconciled me to the peruſal 
of a ſingle author. However, I choſe fuch a one as 
had as little connection as poſlible, turning to the 


are thrown. together in the moſt beautiful range 
imaginable, and where I found all that variety which 
I had before ſought in ſo many different authors, and 
which was ſo neceſſary to beguile my attention. By 
theſe proper degrees 1 have made ſo glorious a re- 
formation in my ſtudies, that I can keep company 
with Tully in his moſt extended periods, and work: 
through the continued-narrations of the moſt prolix 
hiſtorian. I now read nothing without making ex- 
act collections, and ſhall ſhortly give the world an in- 
{tance of this in the publication of the following dif- 
courſes. The firſt is a learned controverſy about. 
the exiſtence of griffins, in which I hope to convince 
the world that notwithſtanding ſuch a mixed creature | 
has been allowed by Zlan, Solinus, Mela, and He- 
rodotus, that they have been perfectly miſtaken in: | 
that matter, and ſhall ſupport myſelf by the autho- 
rity of Albertus, Pliny, Aldrovandus, and Matthias 
Michovius ; which two laſt have clearly argued that 
animal out of the creation. 8 

The ſecond is a treatiſe of ſternutation or ſneezing, 
with the original cuſtom of ſaluting or bleſſing upon 
that motion; as alſo with a problem from Axiſtotle, 
ſewing why ſneezing from noon to night was inno- 
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cent enough, from night to noon extremely unfortu- 


The third and moſt curious is my diſcourſe upon 


| the nature of the lake Aſphaltites, or the lake of 
Sodom; being a very careful enquiry, whether 


brickbats and iron will ſwim m that lake, and fea- 
thers ſink, as Pliny and Mandevil have averred. 


The diſcuſſing theſe difficulties without perplexity 
or prejudice, the labour of collecting and collating 
matters of this nature, will, IJ hope, in a great mea- 

ſure atone for the idle hours I have trifled away in 


matters of leſs importance. I am, 
Y SIR, | 
1 Your humble ſervant, 


— 
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Primoque a cæde ferarum 
Incaluiſſe putem maculatum ſanguine ferrum. 
Ovid. Met. I. 15. 10G. 
Th' eſſay of bloody feaſts on brutes begun, 
And after forg'd the ſword to murder man, Dryden; 


Cannot think it extravagant to imagine that man- 
1 kind are no leſs in proportion accountable for 
the ill uſe of their dominion over creatures of the 
lower rank of beirigszahan. for the exerciſe of ty- 
ranny over their own ſpecies. The more entirely the 
inferior creation is ſubmitted to our power, the more 
anſwerable we ſhould ſeem for our miſmanagement 
of it; and the rather, as the very condition of na- 
ture renders theſe creatures incapable of receiving 
any recompence in another life for their ill treat- 
ment in this. 

It is obſervable of thoſe noxious animals, which 
have qualities moſt powerful to injure us, that they 
naturally avoid mankind, and never hurt us, unleſs 
provoked, or neceſſitated by hunger. Man, on the 
ether hand, ſeeks cut and purſues even the moſt in- 

offenſive 
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offenſive animals, on purpoſe to perſecute and de- 
troy them. | 

Montaigne thinks it ſome reflection upon human 


f nature itſelf that few people take delight in ſeeing 
x beaſts careſs or play together, but almoſt every one 


(= is pleaſed to ſee them lacerate and worry one an- 

other. I am ſorry this temper is become almoſt a 
) diſtinguiſhing character of our own nation, from the 
8 obſervation which is made by foreigners of our be- 
a loved paſtimes, bear-baiting, cock-fighting, and the 


in like. We ſhould find it hard to vindicate the de- 

ſtroying of any thing that has life merely out of 

wantonneſs; yet in this principle our children are 
nt, bred up, and one of the firſt pleaſures we allow 

them is the licence of inflicting pain upon poor ani- 
mals. Almoſt as ſoon as we are ſenſible of what 
life is ourſelves, we make it our ſport to take it from 
other creatures. I cannot but believe a very good 
uſe might be made of the fancy which children have 
for birds and inſets. Mr. Locke takes notice of a 
mother who permitted them to her children, but re- 
warded or puniſhed them as they treated them well 
or ill. This was no other than entering them be- 


den. times into a daily exerciſe of humanity, and improv- 

ing their very diverſion to a virtue. 8 
＋ I fancy, too, ſome advantage might be taken of 
for 


N the common notion, that it is ominous or unlucky 
the to deſtroy ſome ſorts of birds, as ſwallows and mar- 


{ ty- tins. This opinion 5 poſſibly ariſe from the 
the confidence theſe birds ſeem to put in us, by build- 
more 


ing under our roofs? ſo that it is a kind of viola» 


ment tion of the laws of hoſpitality to murder them. As 
na- for robin-red-breaſts in particular, it is not impro- 
pat bable they owe their ſecurity to the old ballad of the 
treat- 


Children in the Wood. However it be, I do not 
N know, I ſay, why this prejudice, well improved; 
which Y ind carried as far as it would go, might not be made 
to conduce to the preſervation of many innocent 
creatures, Which are now expoſed to all the wan · 
tonneſs of an ignorant barbarity. 

There 
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There are other animals that have the misfortune, 
for no manner of reaſon, to be treated as common 
enemies wherever found. 'The conceit that a cat 
has nine lives, has coſt at leaſt nine lives in ten of the 
whole race of them. Scarce a boy in the ſtreets but 
has in this point outdone Hercules himſelf, who was 
famous for killing a monſter that had but three 
lives. Whether the unaccountable animoſity againſt 
this uſeful domeſtic may be any cauſe of. the general 


perſecution of owls (who are a ſort of feathered cats), 


or whether it be only an unreaſonable pique the mo- 
derns have taken to a ſerious countenance, I ſhall 
not determine; though I am inclined to believe the 
former, ſince I obſerve the ſole reaſon alledged for 
the deſtruction of frogs is becauſe they are like toads; 


pet, amidſt all the misfortunes of theſe unfriended 
creatures, it is ſome happineſs that we have not. 


yet taken a fancy to eat them ; for ſhould our coun- 
trymen refine upon the French never ſo little, it is 


not to be conceived to what unheard-of torments 


owls, cats, and frogs, may yet be reſerved. 
When we grow up to men, we have another ſuc- 


ceſſion of ſanguinary ſports, in particular hunting. 


J dare not attack a diverſion which has ſuch autho- 
rity and cuſtom to ſupport it, but muſt have leave 
to be of opinion that the agitation of that exerciſe, 
with the example and number of the chaſers, not a 
little contribute to reſiſt thoſe cheeks which compaſſion 
would naturally ſuggeſt in behalf of the animal pur- 
ſued, Nor ſhall 1 ſay, with Monſieur Fleury, that 
this ſport is a remain of the Gothic barbarity ; but I 
muſt animadvert upon a certain cuſtom yet in ule 
with us, and barbarous enough to be derived from 
the Goths, or even the Scythians; I mean that fa- 
vage compliment our huntſmen paſs upon ladies of 
quality, who are preſent at the death of a ſtag, when 
they put the knife in their hands, to cut the throat 
of. a helpleſs, trembling, and weeping creature. 


——— Queſtuque 
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—Queſtuque cruentus, 
Atque imploranti fimilis. — 


4 That lies beneath the knife, f 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life.” 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, our gluttony is more 
ſo, and in a more inhuman manner. Lobſters roaſt- 
ed alive, pigs whipt to death, fowls ſewed up, are 
tetimonies of our outrageous luxury. 'Thoſe who, 
as Seneca expreſſes it, divide their lives betwixt an 
anxious conſcience and a nauſeated ſtomach, have a 
juſt reward of their gluttony in the diſeaſes it brings 
with it; for human ſavages, like other wild beaſts, 
find ſnares and poiſon in the proviſions of life, and 
are allared by their appetite to their deſtruction. I 
know nothing more thocking or horrid than the 
proſpect of one of their kitchens covered with blood, 
and filled with the cries of creatures expiring in tor- 
tures. It gives one an image of a giant's den in a 
romance, beſtrowed with the ſcattered heads and 
mangled limbs of thoſe who were ſlain by his cruelty. 

The excellent Plutarch, who has more ſtrokes of 
good- nature in his writings than I remember in any 
author, cites a ſaying of Cato to this effect, That * it 
© is no eaſy taſk to preach to the belly which has no 
ears. Yet it,” ſays he, we are athamed to be ſo 
out of fathion as not to offend, let us at leaſt offend 
with ſome diſcretion and meaſure. If we kill an 
animal for our proviſion, let us do it with the 
* meltings of compaſſion, and without tormenting it. 
Let us conſider, that it is in its own nature cruelty 
to put a living creature to death; we at leaſt de- 
{ {troy a ſoul that has ſenſe and perception. In the 
life of Cato the Cenſor, he takes occaſion, from the 
ſevere diſpoſition of that man, to diſcourſe in this 
manner: It ought to be eſteemed a happineſs to 
* mankind, that our humanity has a wider ſphere to 
© exert itſelf in, than bare jultice. It is no more than 
the obligation of our very birth to practice equity 
to our own kind ; but humanity may be extended 
through the whole order of creatures, even to the 
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meaneſt. Such actions of charity are the over- 
flowings of a mild good nature on all below us. It 
is certainly the part cf a well-natured man to take 
care of his horſes and dogs, not only in expectation 
of their labour while they are foals and whelps, but 
even when their old age has made them incapable 
of ſervice.” 
_ Hiſtory tells us of a wiſe and polite nation, that 
rejected a perſon of the firſt quality, who flood. for a 
judiciary office, only becauſe he had been obſerved 
in his youth to take pleaſure in tearing and murder- 
ing of birds; and of another, that expelled a man 
out of the ſenate for daſhing a bird againſt-the 
ground, which had taken ſhelter in his boſom. Every 
one knows how remarkable the 'Turks are for their 
humanity in this kind. I remember an Arabian 
author, who has written a treatiſe, to ſhow how far 
a man, ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in a deſart iſland 
without any inſtruction, or ſo much as the ſight of 
any other man, may, by the pure light of nature, 
attain the knowledge of philoſophy and virtue. One 
of the firſt things he makes him obſerve, is that uni- 
verſal benevolence of nature in the protection and 
preſervation of its creatures. In imitation of which, 
the firſt act of virtue he thinks his ſelf-taught philo- 
ſopher would of courſe fall into, is, to relieve and 
aſſiſt all the animals about him in their wants and 
diſtreſſes. | 

Ovid has ſome very tender and pathetic lines ap- 
plicable to this occaſion. . | | 


* 
0 
< 
6 
c 
6 
* 


Quid meruiſtis oves, placidum pecus, inque tu- 
endos N 
Natum homines, pleno quæ fertis in ubere nectar ! 

Mollia quæ nobis veſtras velamina lanas 
Prœbetis; vitaque magis quam morte juvatis ? 
Quid meruere boves, animal ſine fraude doliſque, 
Innocuum, ſimplex, natum tolerare labores ? 
Immemor eſt demum, nec frugum munere dignus, 
Qui potuit, curvi dempto modo pondere aratri, 
Ruricolam mactare ſuum— Met. I. 15. v. 116. 


Quam 


er- Quam male conſuevit, quam ſe parat ille cruori 
It Impius humano, vituli qui guttura cultro 

ke Rumpit, et immotas præbet mugitibus aures ! 

ion Aut qui vagitus ſimiles puerilibus hoednm 

ut Edentem jugulare potelt ! 1b. v. 463. 
Dy The ſheep was ſacrific'd on no pretence, 

53 * But meek and unreſiſting innocence: 

3 A patient, uſeful creature, born to bear | 
5 The warm and woolly fleece that cloth'd her 


murderer; ; 
And daily to give down the milk ſhe bred, 
© A tribute for the graſs on which ſhe fed. 
Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies, 
And is of leaſt advantage when ſhe dies. 
How did the toiling ox his death deſerve ? 
A downright {imple drudge, and born to ſerve, 
O tyrant! with what juſtice can'ſt thou hope 
The promiſe of the year, a plenteous crop, 
When thou deſtroy'ſt thy lab'ring ſteer, who 
till'd, 
And plow'd with pains, thy elſe ungrateful 
field ! | 
* From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke, 


And to the hatchet yield thy huſbandman, 
Who finiſh'd autumn, and the ſpring began? 
es ap- What more advance can mortals make in ſin 
© So near perfection, who with blood begin? 
Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife, 
ue tu- © Looks up, and from the butcher begs her life: 
* Deaf to the harmleſs kid, that, ere he dies, | 


* All methods to procure thy mercy tries, 
And imitates in vain thy children's cries.” 


is? | | Dryden. 
liſque, Perhaps that voice or cry ſo nearly reſembling the 
5 man, with which Providence has endued ſo many 
lignus, Fiferent animals, might purpoſely be given them to 
atri, „eon pity, and prevent thoſe cruelties we are 
v. 11 


do apt to inflict on our fellow- creatures. 


Quam There 
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That neck with which the ſurly clods he broke; 
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truth, let us refer it to the firſt we meet. The 
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There is a paſſage in the book ef Jonas, when God 
declares his unwillingneſs to deſtroy Nineveh, where, 
methinks, that compaſſion of the Creator which ex. 
tends to the meanelt rank of his creatures, is expreſſed 
with wonderful tenderneſs.— Should not I ſpareNine. 
© veh, that great city, wherein are more than ſixſcore 
* thouſand perſons, and alſo much cattle? And we 


have in Deuteronomy a precept of great good-nature 


of this ſort, with a bleſſing annexed to it, in thoſe 
words: If thou ſhalt find a bird's neſt in the way 
© thou ſhalt not take the dam with the young : but 
© thou ſhalt in any wiſe let the dam go; that it may 
be well with thee, and that thou mayeſt prolong 
© thy days.” 

To conclude, there is certainly a degree of gra- 
titude owing to thoſe animals that ſerve us. As 
for ſuch as are mortal or noxious, we have a right 
to deſtroy them; and for thoſe that are neither of ad- 
vantage or prejudice to us, the common enjoyment 
of life is what I cannot think we ought to deprive 
them of. | | 


This whole matter, with regard to each of theſe} 


conſiderations, is ſet in a very agreeable light in one 
of the Perſian fables of Pilpay, with which 1 ſhall end 
this paper. 

A traveller paſſing through a thicket, and ſeeing a 
few ſparks of a fire, which ſome paſſengers had kind- 
led as they went that way before, made up to it. 
On a ſudden the ſparks caught hold of a buſh, in the 
midſt of which lay an adder, and ſet it in flames. The 
adder intreated the traveller's aſſiſtance; who tying 
a bag to the end of his ſtaff, reached it, and drew 
him out. He then bid him go where he pleaſed; 
but never more be hurtful to men, ſince he owed his 
live to a man's compaſſion. The adder, however, 
prepared to ſting him; and when he expoſtulated 
how unjuſt it was to retaliate good with evil, © I ſhall 
do no more, ' ſaid the adder, than what you men 
practiſe every day, whoſe cuſtom it is to requite be 
« nefits with ingratitude. If you cannot deny thi 


man conſented, and ſeeing a tree, put the queſtion 
| | l 


1 
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to it, in what manner a good turn was to be recom- 
penſed ? © If you mean according to the uſage of 
© men,” replied the tree, by its contrary ; I have 
been ſtanding here theſe hundred years to protect 
them from the ſcorching ſun, and in requital they 
have cut down my branches, and are going to ſaw 
my body into planks.“ Upon this the adder inſult- 
ing the man, he appealed to a ſecond evidence, 
which was granted, and immediately they met a 
cow. The tame demand was made, and much the 
ſame anſwer given, that among men it was cer- 
« tainly ſo. I know it,” faid the cow, by woeful 
© experience for I have ſerved a man this long time 
« with milk, butter, and cheeſe, and brought him 
© beſides a calf every year ;. but now J am old, he 
turns me into this paſture with deſign to ſell me 
© to a butcher, who will ſhortly make an end of me.” 
The traveller upon this ſtood confounded ; but deſir- 
ed, of courteſy, one trial more, to be finally judged 
by the next beaſt they ſhould meet. This happened 
to be a fox; who, upon hearing the ſtory in all it 
circumſtances, could not be perſuaded it was poſſible 
for the adder to enter into ſo narrow a bag. The ad- 
der, to convince him, went in again; when the 
fox told the man, he had now his enemy in his pow- 
er; and with that he faſtened the bag, and cruſhed 
him to pieces. | 


No 62. Friday, May 22. 
O ſortunatos nimium ſua fi bona norint ! 

Virg. Georg. 2. v. 458 
Too happy, if they knew their happy ſtate ! | 


PON the late election of king's ſcholars, my eu- 
rioſity drew me to Weitminiter-ſchool, The 

ſight of a place where [ had not been for many years 
revived in my thoughts the tender images ot my 
clildhood, which by a great length of time had con- 
Vor. I. 4+ =traced 
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1 
tracted a ſoftneſs that rendered them inexpreſſibly ag. 
greeable. As it is uſual with me to draw a ſecret un. 
envied pleaſure from a thouſand incidents overlook. 
ed by other men, I threw myſelf into a ſhort tran- 
ſport, forgetting my age, and fancying myſelf a | 
{chool-boy. 

This imagination was ſtrongly favoured by the 
preſence of ſo many young boys, in whoſe looks ] 
were legible the ſprightly paſſions of that age which c 

raiſed in me a ſort of iympathy. Warm blood thrill- 
ed through every vein; the faded memory of theſe Y 
enjoyments that once gave me pleaſure put on more 6 
lively colours, and a thouſand gay amuſements filled U 
my mind. N 
It was not without regret that I was forſaken by 5 
this waking dream. The cheapneſs of puerile de- fe 

lights, the guiltleſs joy they leave upon the mind, 
the blooming hopes that lift up the ſoul in the aſcent * 
cf life, the pleaſure that attends the gradual opening of 
of the imagination, and the dawn of reaſon, made ſe; 
me think moſt men found that ſtage the moſt agree- en 
able part of their journey. | IN; 
When men come to riper years, the innocent di- pl 
verſions which exalted the ſpirits, and produced WM 
health of body, indolence of mind, and refreſhing thi 
flumbers, re too oft exchanged for criminal delights, nt 
which fill the foul with anguith, and the body with 
diſeaſe. The grateful employment of admiring, and WI et 
railing themſelves to an imitation of the polite ſtyle, ch. 
beautiful images, and noble ſentiments of ancient au- ma 
thors, is abandoned for law Latin, the lucubrations 5 
rt 


of our paltry newſmongers, and that ſwarm of vile 
pamphlets which corgupt our taſte, and infeſt the 
public. The ideas of virtue, which the characters of WI © 


heroes had imprinted on their minds, inſenſibly wear 1 
ont, and they come to be influenced by the nearer ex- lit 
amples of a degenerate age. that 
In the morning of lite, when the ſoul firſt makes the 

er entrance into the world, all things look freſh and MW © *: 


gay; their novelty ſurpriſes, and every little glitter 
or gaudy colour tranſports the ſtranger. But by de- 


grees the ſenſe grows callous, and we looſe that ex- 
quiſite 
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quiſite reliſh of trifles, by the time our minds ſhould 
be ſuppoſed ripe for rational entertainments. I can- 
not make this reflection without being touched with a 
commiſeration of that ſpecies called beaus, the hap- 
pineſs of thoſe men neceſſarily terminating with their 
childhood, who, from a want of knowing other 
purſuits, continue a fondneſs for the delights of that. 
age, after the reliſh of them is decayed. 

Providence hath, with a bountiful hand, prepared 
variety of pleaſures for the various ſtages of life. It 
behoves us not to be wanting to ourſelves, in forward- 
ing the intention of nature, by the culture of our 
minds, and a due preparation of each faculty for the 
enjoyment of thoſe objects it is capable of being at- 
fected with. 

As our parts open and diſplay by gentle degrees, 
we riſe from the gratifications of ſenſe, to relith thoſe 
of the mind. In the ſcale of pleaſure the loweſt are 
ſenſual delights, which are ſucceeded by the more 
enlarged views and gay portraitures of a lively 
imagination; and theſe give way to the ſublimer 
plealures of reaſon, which diſcovers the cauſes and 
deſigns, the frame, connection, and ſymmetry of 
things, and fills the mind with the contemplation of 
intellectual beauty, order, and truth. 

Hence I regard our public ſchools and univerſities, 
not only as nurſeries of men tor the ſervice of the 
church and ſtate, but alfo as places deſigned to teach 
mankind the moſt refined luxury, to raiſe the mind 
to its due perfection, and give it a taſte for thoſe en- 
tertainments which afford the higheſt tranſport 
without the groſſneſs or remorſe that attend vulgar 
enſoy ments. g 

ln thoſe bleſſed retreats men enjoy the ſweets of 
blitude, and yet converſe with the greateſt genii 
that have appeared in every age, wander through 
the delightful mazes of every art and ſcience, and 
as they gradually enlarge their ſphere of knowledge, 
at once rejoice in their pretent poſſeſſions, and are a- 
unated by the boundleſs proipet of future diſco- 
Yeries., There a generous emulation, a noble thirſt of 
ame, a love of truth, and honourable regards, reign 

B b.2 in 
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in minds as yet untainted from the world. There 
the ſtock of learning tranſmitted down from the an- 
cients is preſerved, and receives à daily increaſe ; 
and it is thence propagated byiqnen, who having 
finiſhed their ſtudies, go into the world, and ſpread 
that general knowledge and good taſte throughout 
the land, which is ſo diſtant from the barbariſm of its 
ancient inhabitants, or the fierce genius of its invad- 
rs. And as it is evident that our literature is owing 
to the ſchools and univerſities, ſo it cannot be denied 
that theſe are owing to religion. 

It was chiefly, if not altogether, upon religious 
conliderations, that princes, as well as private per- 
ons, have erected colleges, and aſſigned liberal en- 
dowments to ſtudents and profeſſors. Upon the 
tame account they meet with encouragement and pro- 
tection from all Chriſtian ſtates, as being eſteemed a 
neceflary means to have the ſacred oracles and primi- 
tive traditions of - Chriſtianity preſerved and under- 
ſtood. And it is well known, that after a long night 
of ignorance and ſuperſtition the reformation of the 
church and that of learning began together, and 
made proportionable advances ; the latter having 
been the effect of the former, which of courſe engaged | 
men in the ſtudy of the learned languages, and of 
antiquity. | 

Or, if a free-thinker is ignorant of theſe facts, he 
may be convinced from the manifeſt reaſon of the 
thing. Is it not plain that our ſkill in literature 1s 
owing to the knowledge of Greek and Latin, which, 
that they are ſtill preſerved among us, can be aſcribed 
only to a religious regard? What elſe ſhould be the 
cauſe why the youth of Chriſtendom, above the reſt 
of mankind, are educated in the painful ſtudy of thoſe 
dead languages, and that religious ſocieties ſhould 
peculiarly be employed in acquiring that ſort of know- 
ledge, and teaching it to others ? 

And it is more than probable, that, in caſe our 
free-thinkers could once atchieve their glorious de- 
ſign of linking the credit of the Chriſtian religion, 
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their wiſer forefathers had appointed to the ſupport 


and encouragement of its teachers, in a little time 


the Shaſter would be as intelligible as the Greek Teſ- 
tament, and we, who want that ſpirit and curioſity 


which diſtinguiſhed the ancient Grecians, would by 


degrees relapſe into the ſame ſtate of barbariſm which 
overſpread the northern nations before they were en- 
lightened by Chriſtianity. 

Some; perhaps, from the ill tendency and vile 
taſte which appear in their writings, may ſuſpe& that 
the free-thinkers are carrying on a malicious deſign 
againſt the belles lettres: for my part, I rather 
conceive them as unthinking wretches, of ſhort views 
and narrow capacities, who are not able to penetrate 
into the cauſes or conſequences of things. , 


— — — 
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Hoincoy d alben, Jo; 0 p hννEĩ Ilg, | 

Ey de e nat OASTTOV. + Hom. Il. x7. v. 643. 
O king! O father! hear my humble pray'r; e 
Diſpel this cloud, the light of heav'n reſtore 
Give me to ſee, and Ajax aſks no more: 

If Greece muſt periſh, we thy will obey ; - 
But let us periſh in the face of day 


J AM obliged, for many reaſons, to inſert this firſt © 
letter, though it takes me out of my way, eſpe- 
cially on a Saturday; but the ribaldry of ſome part 
of that will be abundantly made up by the quotation - 
in the ſecond. 


To NesToR IroxsIDt, Eſq; 


Six, Friday, May 22, 1713. 
HE Examiner of this day conſiſts of reflections 
upon the letter I writ to you, publiſhed in + 
your's of the 12th inſtant. The ſentence upon which 
B-b 3 he 
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he ſpends moſt of his invectives is this: * I will give 
* myſelf no manner of liberty to make gueſſes at him, 
© if I may ſay him; for though ſometimes 1 have 
© been told by familiar friends, that they ſaw me 
© ſuch a time talking to the Examiner ; others, who 
© have rallied me upon the fins of my youth, tell 
me, it is credibly reported that I have formerly 
© lain with the Examiner.” 

Now, Mr. Ironſide, what was there in all this, 
but ſaying, * I cannot tell what to do in this caſe; 
there has been named for this paper one for whom 
© I have a value, and another whom I cannot but 
* negle&t:* I have named no man: but if there be 
any gentleman who wrongfully lies under the impu- 
tation of being, or aſſiſting the Examiner, he would 
do well to do himſelf juſtice under his own hand, in 
the eye of the world. As to the exaſperated miſtreſs, 
the Examiner demands, in her behalf, a reparation 
jor offended innocence. This is pleaſant language, 
when ſpoken of this perſon ; he wants to have me 
unſay what he makes me to have ſaid before. I de- 
clare then it was a falſe report which was ſpread con- 
cerning me and a lady, ſometimes reputed the au- 
thor of the Examiner; and I can row make her no 
reparation, but in begging her pardon that I never 
lay with her. 

I ſpeak all this only in regard to the Examinet's 
offended innocence, and will make no reply as to 
what relates merely to myſelf. I have ſaid before, 
he is welcome from henceforward to treat me as 
© he pleaſes. But the bit of Greek which I entreat 
you to put at the front of to-morrow's paper, ſpeaks 
all my ſenſe on this occaſion. It is a ſpeech put in 
the mouth of Ajax, who is engaged-in the dark : he 
cries out to Jupiter, Give me but day-light ; let me 
but ſee my toe, and let him deſtroy me if he can. 

Bur when he repeats his ſtory of the general for 
life, I cannot hear him with ſo much patience. He 
may infinuate what he pleaſes to the miniſtry of me; 
but I am fure I could not, if I would, by detraQion, 
do them more injury, than he does by his ill-placed, 

ignorant, 
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ignorant, nauſeous flattery. One of them, whoſe 
talent is addreſs and ſkill in the world, he calls Cato 
another, whoſe praiſe is converſation-wit, and æ 
taſte of pleaſures, is alſo Cato. Can any thing in 
nature be more out of character, or more expoſe 
thoſe whom he would commend to the raillery cf 
his adverſaries, than comparing theſe to Cato? But 
gentlemen of their eminence are to be treated with 
reſpect, and not to ſuffer becauſe a ſycophant has 
applauded them in a wrong place. 

As much as he ſays, I am in defiance with thoſe 
in preſent power, I will lay before them one point 
that would do them more honour than any one cir- 
cumitance in their whole adminiſtration, which is, to 
incw their reſentment of the Examiner's nauteous 
applauſe of themſelves, and licentious calumny cf 
their predeceſſors. Till they do themſelves that juſ- 
tice, men of ſenſe will believe they are pleaſed with 
the adulation of a proſtitute, who heaps upon them 
injudicious applauſes, for which he makes way, by 
random abuſes upon thoſe who are in preſent poſſel- 
lion of all that is laudable. 

I am, Six, 
your molt humble ſervant, - 


RiCHAKkD STEELE, 


To Mr. Irxons1DE. 
Sig, x 

A Mind fo well qualified as your's, muſt receive 
{ every day large improvements, when exerciſed 
upon ſuch truths which are the glory of our natures ; 
ſuch as thele which lead us to an endleſs happineſs 
in our lite ſucceeding this. I herewith ſend you Dr. 
Lucas's Practical Chriitianity, for your ſerious peru- 


tal. If you have already read it, I defire you would 


give it to one of your friends who have not. I think 

you cannot recommend it better, than in inſerting, 

by way of ſpecimen, theſe paſſages which I point to 
you as follows : 

That LI have in this ſtate I am now in, a ſoul as 

* well as a body, whoſe intereſt concerns me, is a 

| | « truth 
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truth my ſenſe ſufficiently diſcovers; for I feel 
joys and ſorrows, which do not make their abode 
in the organs of the body, but in the inmolt receſſes 
of the mind ; pains and pleaſures which ſenſe is 
too groſs and heavy to partake of ; as the peace or 
trouble of conſcience in the reflection upon good or 


evil actions; the delight or vexation of the mind 
in the contemplation of, or a fruitleſs enquiry after 


excellent and important truths. 

« And ſince I have ſuch a ſoul capable of happineſs 
or miſery, it naturally follows that it were ſortiſh 
and unreaſonable to loſe this ſoul for the gain of 


the whole world. For my ſoul is I myſelf; and 


if that be miſerable, I muit needs be 10. Outward 
circumſtances of fortune may give the world occa- 
ſion to think me happy, but they can never make 
me ſo. Shall 1 call myſelf happy, if diſcontent 
and ſorrow eat out the life and ſpirit of my ſoul? 
if luſts and paſſions riot and mutiny in my boſom ? 
if my ſins ſcatter an uneaſy ſhame all over me, and 
my guilt appals and frights me? What avails it me 
that my rooms are ſtately, my tables full, my at- 


tendants numerous, and my attire gaudy, if all 


this while my very being pines, and languiſhes 
away ? Theſe indeed are rich and pleaſant things, 
but I nevertheleſs am a poor and miſerable man. 
Therefore I conclude, that whatever this thing be 
I call a ſoul, though it were a periſhing, dying 
thing, and would not outlive the body, yet it 
were my wiſdom and intereſt to prefer its content 
and ſatisfaction before all the world, unleſs I could 
chuſe to be miſerable, and delight to be unhappy. 
This very conſideration, ſuppoſing the uncertainty 
of another world, would yet ſtrongly engage me 
to the ſervice of religion ; for all it aims at, 1s to 
baniſh ſin out of the world, which is the ſource 
and original of all the troubles that diſquiet the 
mind. 1. Sin, in its very eſſence, is nothing elſe 
but diſordered, diſtempered paſſions; affections 
fooliſh and prepoſterous in their choice, or wild 
and extravagant in their proportion, which our 
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own experience ſufficiently convinces us to be pain- 
ful and uneaſy. 2. It engages us in deſperate ha- 
zards, wearies us with daily toils, and often buries 
us in the ruins we bring upon ourſelves. And, 
laſtly, it fills our hearts with diſtruſt, and fear, 
and ſhame. For we ſhall never be able to perſuade 
ourſelves fully, that there is no difference between 
good and evil; that there is no God, or none that 
concerns himſelf at the actions of this life; and it 
we cannot, we can never rid ourſelves of the pangs 
and ſtings of a troubled conſcience ; we {hall never 
be able to eſtabliſh a peace and calm in our boſoms, 
and ſo enjoy our pleaſure with a clear and unin- 
terrupted freedom. But if we could perſuade our- 
ſelves into the utmoſt height of Atheiſm, yet Mill 
we ſhall be under theſe two ſtrange inconveniences : 
1. That a life of fin will be till irregular and diſ- 
orderly, and therefore troubleſome. 2. That we 
ſhall have diſmantled our ſouls cf their greateſt 
ſtrengths, diſarmed them of that faith which only 
can ſupport them under the afflictions of this pre- 
* ſent life. 
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No 64. Monday, May 25. 


Levium ſpectacula rerum. 


Virg. Georg. 4. v. 3. 
Trifles ſet out to ſhew. 


I Am told by ſeveral perſons whom T have taken 
into my ward, that it is to their great damage I 
have digrefled fo much of late from the natural 
courſe of my precautions. They have addrefſed and 
petitioned me with appellations and titles, which ad- 
monith me to be that ſort of patron which they want 
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To Næsrox IroxsDe, Eſq; patron of the induſtrious. 


The humble petition of John Longbottom, Charles 
Lilly, Bat Pidgeon, and J. Norwood, capital ar. 
tificers, moſt humbly ſheweth, 


| HAT your petitioners behold, with great ſor. 

row, your honour employing your 1mportant 
moments in remedying matters which nothing but 
time can cure, and which do not ſo immediately, or at 
leaſt ſo profeſſedly, appertain to your office, as do 
the concerns of us your petitioners, and other han- 
dicraft perſons, who excel in their different and re- 
ſpective dexter ities. \ 

That as all mechanics are employed in accommo- 
dating the dwellings, clothing the perſons, or pre- 
paring the diet of mankind, your petitioners ought 
to be placed firſt in your guardianthip, as being uſe- 
ful in a degree ſuperior to all other workmen, and 
as being wholly converfant in clearing and adorning 
the head of man. | 

That the ſaid Longbottom, above all the reſt of 
mankind, is {ſkilful in taking off that horrid ex- 
creicence on the chins of all males, and caſting, by 
the touch of his hand, a chearfulneſs where that ex- 
creſcence grew, an art known only to this your ar- 
tificer. | 

That Charles Lilly prepares ſnuff and perfumes, 
which refreſhes the brain in thoſe who have too 
much for their quiet, and gladdens it in thoſe who 
have too little to know their want of it. 

That Bat Pidgeon cuts the luxuriant locks grow- 
ing from the upper part of the head, in ſo artful a 
manner with regard to the viſage, that he makes the 
ringlets, falling by the temples, conſpire with the 
brows and laſhes of the eye, to heighten the ex- 
preſhons of modeſty, and intimations of good-will, 
which are moſt intallibly communicated by ocular 

lances. : 

That J. Norwood forms periwigs with reſpect to 
particular perſons and viſages, on the ſame plan that 
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Bat Pidgeon corrects natural hair; that he has a ſtrict 
regard to the climate under which his cuſtomer was 
born, before he pretends to cover his head; that no 
part of his wig is compoſed of hair which grew above 
twenty miles from the buyer's place of nativity 
that the very neck-lock grew in the ſame county, and 
all the hair to the face in the very pariſh where he 
was born. | 

That theſe your cephalic operators humbly intreat 
your more frequent attention to the mechanic arts, 
and that you would place your petitioners at the 
head of the family of the coſmetics ; and your peti- 
tioners ſhall ever pray, &c. 


To NESTOR IRons1DE, Eſq; guardian of good fame. 
The memorial of Eſau Ringwood, ſheweth, 


HAT though nymphs and ſhepherds, ſonnets 
and complaints, are no more to be ſeen nor 
heard in the foreſts and chaces of Great Britain, yet 
are not the huntſmen who now frequent the woods 
ſo barbarous as repreſented in the Guardian of the 
2ſt inſtant: that the knife is not preſented to the 
lady of quality by the huntſman to cut the throat of 
the deer; but after he is killed, that inſtrument is 
given her, as the animal is now become food; in 
token that all our labour, joy, and exultation in the 
purſuit, were excited from the ſole hope of making 
the {tag an offering to her table: that your honour 
has detracted from the humanity of ſportſmen in this 
repreſentation : that they demand you would retract 
your error, and diſtinguith Britons from Scythians. 
P. S. Repent and eat veniſon. | 


To NesTor ION SIDE, Eſq; avenger of detraction, 


The humble petition of. Suſan How-d'ye-call, moſt 
humbly ſheweth, 


PEAT your petitioner is mentioned at all viſits, 
with an account of facts done by her, of 
heeches ſhe has made, and of journeys ſhe has 
| taken, 
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taken, to all which eircumſtances your petitioner is 
wholly a ſtranger: that in every family in Great 
Britain glaſſes and cups are broken, and utenſils 
diſplaced, and all theſe faults laid upon Mrs. How. 


d'ye-call: that your petitioner has applied to coun- 


ſel upon theſe grievances : that your petitioner is ad- 


viſed that her caſe is the ſame with that of John a- 
Styles, and that ſhe is abuſed only by way of form: 


your petitioner therefore moſt humbly prays, that, 
in behalf of herſelf, and all others defamed under 
the term of Mr. or Mrs. How-d'ye-call, you would 
grant her and them the following conceſſions viz. That 
no reproach ſhall take place where the perſon has not 
an opportunity of defending himſelf : that the phraſe 


of a certain perſon, means no certain perſon : that 


the How d'ye-calls, Some people, A certain ſet of 
men, There are folks now-a-days, and Things are 
come to that paſs, are words that ſhall concern no 
body after the preſent Monday in Whitſun-week, 
1713. 

That it is baſeneſs to offend any perſon, except the 
offender expoſes himſelf to that perſon's examina- 
tion: that no woman is defamed by any man 
without he names her name: that Exaſperated miſ- 
treis, Falſe fair, and the like, ſhall, from the ſaid 
Whitſun Monday, ſignify no more than Cloe, Co- 
rinna, or Mrs. How d'ye-call : that your petitioner 
being an old maid, may be joined in marriage to 
John a Nokes, or, in cafe of his being reſolved upon 
celibacy. to Tom Long the carrier ; and your peti- 
tioner ſhall ever pray, &c. 


To N sTor Iroxs1DE, Eſq; 


The humble petition of Hugh Pounce of Grubſtreet 
ſheweth, 


"HAT in your firſt paper you have touche 
upon the affinity between all arts which con 

cern the good of tociery, and profefied that yo 
thuuid promote a good underſtending between them 
That 
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That your petitioner is ſkilful in the art and myſ- 
tery of writing verſes or diſtichs. 

That your petitioner does not write for vain- glory, 
but for the ule of ſociety. 

That, like the art of painting on glaſs, the more 
durable work of writing upon iron is almoſt loſt. 

That your petitioner is retained as poet to the 
iron- mongers company. 

Your petitioner therefore humbly deſires you 
would protect him in the ſole making of poſies for 
knives, and all manner of learning to be wrought 
on iron; and your petitioner ſhall for ever pray. 


To the Gua Dilax. 
Sis, 

Hough every body has been talking or writing 

on the ſubject of Cato ever ſince the world 
was obliged with that tragedy, there has not, me- 
thinks, been an examination of it, which ſufficiently 
ſhows the {kill of the author merely as a poets 
There are peculiar graces which ordinary readers 
ought to be inſtructed how to admire. Among 
others, 1 am charmed with his artificial expreſſions 
in well-adapted ſimilies. There is no part of writing 
in which it is more difficult to ſucceed ; for on ſub- 
lime occaſions it requires at once the utmoſt ſtrength 
of the imagination, and the ſevereſt correction of 
the judgment. Thus Syphax, when he is formin 
to himlelf the ſudden and unexpected deſtruction 
which is to befal the man he hates, expreſſes him- 
ſelf in an image which none but a Numidian could 
have a lively ſenſe of; but yet if the author had 
ranged over all the objects upon the face of the earth, 
he could not have found a repreſentation of a di- 


alter ſo great, ſo ſudden, and fo dreadful as this; 


So where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 

sudden tli' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 

* Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 

© Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away. 
Vol, I. 8 T The 
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Pray, old Neſtor, trouble thyſelf no more with the 


The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, 
Sees the dry deſart all around him riſe, 
And, ſmother'd in the duity whirlwind, dies. 


When Sempronius promiſes himſelf the poſſeſſion of 
Marcia by a rape, he triumphs in the proſpect, and 
exults in his villany, by repreſenting it to himſelf in 
2 manner wonderfully ſuited to the vanity and im- 
piety of his character. 


© So Pluto, ſeiz'd of Proſerpine, convey'd 

To hell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid; 

There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous 
prize, 

Nor envy'd Jove his ſun- ſhine and his ſkies. 


N 


ſguabbles of old lover, and tell them from me, now 

they are paſt the ſins of the fleſh, they are got into 

thoſe of the ſpirit ; defire hurts the ſoul leſs than 

malice ; it is not now as when they were Sappho 
aud Phacn. | 

I am, Sir, 

Your affectionate humble ſervant, 


A. B. 


— — —— — — —— ————— —— 
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lnter ſcabiem tantum et contagia 
Hor. Ep. 1 2. J. I. v. 13, 


Amid the pois'n of ſuch infectious times. 


HERE is not any where, I believe, ſo much 

'alk al-out religion as among us in England; 

nor do I think it peſſible for the wit of man to de- 
vile forms of addreſs to the Almighty, in more ar- 
dent and forcible terms than are every where to be" 
found in our book of common prayer; and yet! 
have heard it read with ſuch a negligence, affetts- 
tion, 


% 
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tion, and impatience, that the efficacy of it has been 
apparently loſt to all the congregation. For my 
part, I make no ſcruple to own it that I go ſome- 


f times to a particular place in the city, far diſtant 
d from my own home, to hear a gentleman, whoſe 
in manner 1 admire, read the liturgy. I am per- 
N- ſuaded devotion 1: the greateſt pleaſure of his ſou], 


and there is none hears him read without the utmoſt 
reverence, I have ſeen the young people who have 

OP been interchanging glances of pathon to each other's 
: perſon, checked into an attention to the ſervice, at 
the interruption which the authority of his voice 
has given them, But the other morning I happen- 
eu to rile earlier than ordinary, and thought I could 
n. paſs my time better than to go, upon the ad- 
n aition of the morning bell, to the church prayers 
at fix of the clock. 1 was there the firſt of any in 
the congregation, and had the opportunity, however 
1 made uſe of it, to look back on all my life, and 
contemplate the bleſſing and advantage of ſuch ſtated 
early hours, for offering ourſelves to our Creator, 
int, and prepoſſeſs ourſelves with the love of him, and 
\. B. W the hopes we have from him, againſt the ſnares of 
dulineſs and pleaſure in the enſuing day. But whe- 
Idler it be that people think fit to indulge their own 
eale in ſome ſecret, pleaſing fault, or whatever it 

was, there was none at the confeſſion but a ſet of 

poor ſcrubs of us, who could fin only in our wills, 

whoſe perſons could be no temptation to one an- 

. „. 13, Mother, and might have, without interruption from 
any body elſe, humble, lowly hearts, in frightful 
loks and dirty dreſſes, at our leiſure. When we, 
poor ſouls, had preſented ourſelves with a contrition 
luitable to our worthleſſneſs, ſome pretty young 
adies, in mobs, popped in here and there about 
me church, clattering the pew-doors after them, 


o much 
gland; 
n tO de- 


nore ar- : 6 , R : 
re to bend ſquatting into a whiſper behind their fans. 
E q yet Imong others, one of lady Lizard's daughters, 


feta „d her hopeful maid, made their entrance. The 
| tion oung lady did not omit the ardent form behind 
ne fan, while the maid immediately gaped round 

| G her 
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her, to look for ſome other devout perſon, whom 1 
ſaw at a diſtance very well dreſſed; his air and ha- 
bit a little military, but fa the pertneſs, not the true 
poſſeſſion, of the martial character. This jacka- 
napes was fixed at the end of a pew with the utmoſt 
impudence, declaring, by a fixed eye on that ſeat 
where our beauty was placed, the object of his de- 
votion. This obſcene fight gave me all the indigna- 
tion imaginable, and I could aitend to nothing but the 
reflection that the greateſt affronts imaginable are | 
ſuch as no one can take notice of, Before I was 
cut of ſuch vexatious inadvertencies to the buſineſs 
of the place, there was a great deal of good com- 
pany now- come in. There was a good number of 
very janty flatterns, who gave us to underſtand that 
it is neither dreſs nor art to which they were be- 
holden for the town's admiration. Beſides theſe, 
there were alſo by this time arrived two or three 
ſets of whiſperers, who carry on molt of their calum- 
nies by what they entertain one another with in that 
place; and we were now altogether very good com- 
pany. There were indeed a few, in whoſe looks 
there appeared an heavenly joy and gladneſs upon 
the entrance of a new day, as if they had gone to 
fleep with expectation of it. For the ſake of theſe it 
is worth while that the church keeps up ſuch early 
mattins throughout the cities of London and Welt- 
minſter; but the generality of thoſe who obſerve 
that hour perform it with ſo taſteleſs a behaviour, 
that it appears a taſk rather than a voluntary act; 
but of all the world, thoſe familiar ducks, who are, 
as it were, at home at the church, and by frequent 
ly meeting there, throw the time of prayer very ne 
gligently into their common life, and make thei 
coming together in that place as ordinary as any 
other action, and do not turn their converſation up0! 
any improvements ſuitable to the true deſign of tha 
houſe, but on trifles below even their worldly con 
cerns and characters. 'Theſe are little groups of ac 
quaintance diſperſed in all parts of the town, wh 
are, for ſooth, the only people of unſpotted charac 
ters 
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ters, and throw all the ſpots that ſtick on thoſe of 
other people. Malice is the ordinary vice of thoſe 
who live in the mode of religion without the ſpirit of 
it. The pleaſurable world are hurried by their 
paſſions, above the conſideration of what others think 


of them into a purſuit of irregular enjoyments, 


while theſe who forbear the gratifications of fleſh 
and blood, without having won over the ſpirit to 
the intereſts of virtue, are implacable in detamations 
on the errors cf ſuch who offend without reſpect to 
fame. But the conſideration of perſons whom one 


cannot but take notice of, when one fees them in 


that place, has drawn me out of my intended talk, 
which was, to bewail that people do not know the 
pleaſure of early hours, and of dedicating their firſt 
moments -of the day, with joy and ſingleneſs of 
heart, to their Creat-r. Experience would convince 
us, that the earlier we left our beds the ſeldomer 
ſhould we be confined to them. 

One great good which would alſo accrue from 
this, were it become a faſhion, would be, that it is 
poſſible our chief divines would condeſcend to pray 
themſelves, or at leait thoſe whom they ſubſtitute 
would be better ſupplied, than to be forced to appear 
at thoſe oraiſons in a garb and attire which makes 
them appear mortified with wordly want, and not 
abttracted from the world by the contempt of it. 
How 1+ it poſſible for a gentleman under the income 
of fifty pounds à year, to be attentive to ſublime 
tings? He mult riſe and dreſs like a labourer for a 


lordid hire, inſtead of approaching his place of ſer- 


vice with the utmoſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction, that 
now he is going to be mouth of a crowd of people, 
„ho have laid aſide all the diſtinction, of his con- 
temptible being, to beſeech a protection under its 


manifold pains and diladvantages, or a releaſe from 


u, by his favour who ſent them into it. He would, 
with decent ſuperiority, look upon himſelf as orator 


before the throne of grace for a crowd, who hang 


upon his words, while he aſks for them all that is 
neceſſur 4 j ; % Ty life fr 1 . 11. 1239895 4 
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a good behaviour for a few moments in it will 
purchaſe endleſs joy, and a happy immortality. 

But who can place himſelt in this view, who, 
though not pinched with want, is diſtracted with 
care from the fear of it: No, a man in the leaſt de- 
gree below the ſpirit of a ſaint or a martyr, will loll, 
huddle over his duty, look confuſed, or aſſume a re- 
ſolution in his behaviour which will be quite as un- 
graceful, except he is ſupported above the neceſſities 
of life. | 

© Power and commandment to his miniſter, to de. 
6. clare and pronounce to his people,“ is mentioned 
with a very unguarded air, when the ſpeaker is 
known in his own private condition to be almoſt an 

object of their pity and charity. This laſt circum- 
ſtance, with many others here looſely ſuggeſted, are 
the occaſion that one knows not how to recommend 
to ſuch as have not already a fixed ſenſe of devotion, 
the pleaſure of paſſing the earlieſt hours of the day in 
a public congregation. But were this morning: ſo- 
lemnity as much in vogue even as it is now at more 
advanced hours of the day, it would neceſſarily have 
ſo good an effect upon us, as to make us more dil- 
engaged and chearful in converſation, and leſs art- 
ful and inſincere in buſineſs, The world would be 
quite another place than it is now the reſt of the day ; 
and every face would have an alacrity in it, which 
can be borrowed from no other reflections but thoſe 
which give us the aſſured protection of omnipotence. 
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No 66. Wedneſday, May 27. 


Szepe tribus lectis videas cœnare quaternos: 
E quibus unus avet quavis alpergere cunctos, 
Prater eum qui prabet aquam : poſt hunc quoque— 
Hor. Set. 4. J. Z. v. 86. 


Set twelve at ſupper, one above the reſt 
Takes all the tak, and breaks a ſcurvy jeſt c 
Gn all, except the maſter of the feaſt: 

At lait on him 


HE following letter is full of imagination, and, 
15 in a fabulous manner, ſets forth a connection 
between things, and an alliance between perſons 
that are very diſtant and remote to common cyes. I. 
think | know the hand to be that of a very ingenious 
man, and thall therefore give it the reader without 
tarther preface. 


Tovthe Guarpiax. 
SIR, 

THERE is a ſet of mankind who are wholly em- 

ployed in the ill- natured office of gathering up a 
collection of ſtories that leſſen the reputation of others, 
and ſpreading them abroad with a certain air of ſa- 
tisfaction. Perhaps, indeed, an innocent unmean- 
ing curioſity, a deſire of being informed concerning 
thoſe we live with, or a willingneſs to profit by re- 
flection upon the actions of others, may ſometimes 
afford an excuſe or ſometimes a defence, for inquiſi- 
tiveneſs ; but certainly it is, beyond all excuſe, a 
tranſgreſſion againſt humanity, to carry the matter 
tarther, to tear off the dreſſings, as I may ſay, from 
the wounds of a friend, and expoſe them to the air 
in cruel fits of diverſion. And yet we have ſomething 
more to bemoan, an outrage of a higher nature, 
which mankind is guilty of, when they are not con- 
tent to ſpread the ſtories of folly, frailty, and vice, 


but 
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but even enlarge them, or invent new ones, and 
blacken characters, that we may appear ridiculous or 
hateful to one another. From ſuch practices as 
theſe, it happens that ſome feel a ſorrow, and others 
are agitated with a ſpirit of revenge ; that ſcandals 
or lies are told, becauſe another has told ſuch before ; 
that reſentments and quarrels arile, and affronts and 
injuries are given, reccived, and multiplied in a ſcene 
of vengeance. : 

All this I have often obſerved with abundance of 
concern; and having a perfect defire to further the 
happineſs of mankind, I lately ſet myſelf to conſider 
the cauſes from whence ſuch evils ariſe, and the re- 
medies which may be applied. Whereupon I ſhunt 
my eyes to prevent a diſtfaction from outward ob- 
jects; and a while after ſhot away, upon an impulſe 
of thought, into the world of ideas, where abſtracted 
qualities became vilible in ſuch appearances as were 
agreeable to each of their natures. 

That part of the country where I happened to 
light was the moſt noiſy that | had ever known, 
The winds whillled, the leaves ruſtled, the brooks 
rumbled, the birds chattered, the tonzues of men 
were heard, and the echo mingled ſomething of every 
ſound in its repetition, ſo that there was a ſtrange 
confuſion and uproar of ſounds about me. At length, 
as the noiſe ſtill increafed, I could diſcern a man 
habited like a herald, and, as 1 afterwards under- 
ſtood, called Novelty, that came forward proclaim- 
ing a ſolemn day to be kept at the houſe of Common 
Fame. Immediately beh nd him advanced three 
nymphs, who had monſtrous appearances. The 
firit of theſe was Curiolity, habited like a virgin, and 
having an hundred ears upon her head to ſerve in 
her inquiries. The ſecond of theſe was Talkativeneſs, 
a little better grown ; ſhe ſeemed to be like a young 
wiſe, and had an hundred tongues to ſpread her ſto- 
ries. The third was Cenſoricuineſs, habited like a 
widow, and ſurrounded with an hundred ſquinting 
eyes of a malignant influence, which ſo obliquely 
darted on all around that it was impoſſible to = 
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which of them had brought in the informations ſhe 
boaſted of. Theſe, as I was informed, had been 
very inſtrumental in preſerving and rearing Common 
Fame, when upon her birthday the was ſhuffled into 
a crowd, to eſcape the ſearch which 'Fruth might 
have made after her and her parents. Curioſity 
found her there, Talkativeneſs conveyed her away, 
and Cenſoriouſneſs ſo nurſed her up, that in a ſhort 
time ſhe grew to a prodigious ſize, and obtained an 
empire over the univerſe z wherefore the Power, in 
gratitude for theſe ſervices, has fince advanced them 
to her higheſt employments. The next who came 
forward in the proceſſion, was a light damſel, called 
Credulity, who carried behind them the lamp, the 
tilver veſſel with a ſpout, and other inſtruments pro- 
per for this ſolema occaſion. She had formerly ſeen 
theſe three together; and conjecturing, from the 
number of their ears, tongues, and eyes, that they 
might be the proper genii of Attention, Familiar 
Converſe, and Ocular Demonſtration, ſhe from 
that time gave herſelf up to attend them. The laſt 
who followed, were ſome who. had cloſely muffled 
themſelves in upper garments, ſo that I could not 
diicern who they were. But jult as the foremoſt of 
them was come up, I am glad,” ſays ſhe, calling 
me by my name, to meet you at this time. Stay 
* cloſe by me, and take a ſtrict obſervation of all 
that paſſes.“ Her voice was ſweet and command- 
ing, I thought I had ſomewhere heard it; and from 
her, as I went along, I learned the meaning cf every 
thing which offered. 

We now marched forward through the rookery of 
rumours, which flew thick and with a terrible din all 
around us. At length we arrived at the houſe of 
Common Fame, where a hecatonib of reputations 
was that day to fall ſor her pleaſure. The houſe 
ſtood upon an eminence, having a thouſand paſſages 
to it, and a thouiand whiſpering holes for the con- 
veyance of ſound. The hall we entered was form- 
ed with the art of a muſie- chamber for the improves 
ment of noiſes. Reſt and filence are baniſhed the 
Place. 
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place. Storie of different natures wander in light 
flocks all about; ſometimes truths and lies, or ſome- 
times hes themſelves clalhing againit one ano her. In 
the middle ſtood a table painted atter the manner of 
the remoteit A ati countries, upon which the lamp, 
the ſilver veſſel, and cups of a white earth, were plant- 
ed in order. Then dried herbs were brought, col- 
lected for the ſoi-ninity in mon- mine; and water 
being put to them, there was a greenith liquor made; 
to which they added the flower of milk, and an ex- 
traction from the canes of America, for performing 
a libaticn to the internal powers of miſchief, After 
this, Curioſity, retiring to a withdravng room, 
brought forth the victims, being te appearance a tet 


_ of imall waxen images, which the laid upon the table 


one after another. Immediately then Tai-ativeneſs 
gave each of them the name of ſome one, whom for 
the time they were to repreſent ; and Cenſoriouſneſs 
ſtuck them all about with black pins, ſtill pronounce 
ing, at every one ſhe ſtuck, ſomething to the vreju- 
dice of the perſon repreſented. No ſooner wer theſe 
rites performed, and incantations uttered, bu the 
ſound of a {peaking-rrumpet was heard in the hy 
which they knew the deity of the place was Pi- 
ated and aſſiſting. Upon this the Ry grew d - 71 
a form aroſe, and murmurs, ſighs, roans, 1 
an}? the words of grict or reſentment, were asd 
wi hin it. Thus the three ſorcereſſes diſcovered that 
they whole names they had given to the images were 
already affected wih what was done to them in effi- 
gy. The knowledge of this was received with the 
loudeſt laughter, and in mary congratulatory words 
they applanded one another's wit and power. 

As matters were at this high point of diſorder, 
the muffled lady, whom I attended on, being no 
longer able to endure fuch barbarous proceedings, 


threw off her upper garment of reſerve, and appeared 
to be Truth. As ſoon as the had confeſſed herſelf 


preſent, the ſpeaking-trumpet ceaſed to ſound, the 


{ky cleared up, the ſtorm abated, the noiſes which 
were heard in it ended, the laughter of the company 
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was over, and a ſerene light, till then unknown to 
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the place, diffuſed around it. At this the detected 
ſorcereſſes endeavoured to eſcape in a cloud, which 
I ſaw began to thicken round them; but it was ſoon 
diſperſed, their charms being controlled, and pfe- 
vailed over by the ſuperior divinity. For my part I 
was exceedingly glad to ſee it ſo, and began to con- 
ſider what puniſhments the would inflict upon them. 
| fancied it would be proper to cut off Curioſity's 
ears, and fix them to the eaves of the houſes ; to nail 
the tongnes of Talkativeneis to Indian tables; and 
to put out the eyes of Cenſoriouſneſs with a flaſh of 
her light. In reſpe& of Credulity I had indeed ſome 
little pity.; and had I been judge ſhe might, perhaps, 
have eſcaped with a hearty reproof. 

But I ſoon found that the diſcerning judge had 
other deſigns. She knew them for ſuch as will not 
be deſtroyed entirely while mankind is in being, 
and yet ought to have a brand and punithment affixed 
to them that they may be avoided. Wherefore ſhe 
took a ſeat for judgment, and had the criminals 
brought forward by Shame ever bluſhing, and Trouble 
with a whip of many laſhes, two phantoms who had 
dogged the proceſſion in diſguiſe, and waited till 
they had authority from Truth to lay hands upon 
them. Immediately then ſhe ordered Curiolity and 
Talkativeneſs to be fettered togethe , that the one 
ſhould never ſuffer the other to reit, nor the other 
ever let her remain unditcovered. Light Credulity 
ſhe linked to Shame, at the tormentor's on requeſt, 
why was pleaſed to be thus ſecure that her priſoner 
could not eſcape ; and this was done partly for her 
puniſhment, and partly for ker amendment. Cenſo— 
nouſneſs was allo in like manner begged by Trouble, 
and had her aſſigned for an eternal companion. Afﬀ- 
ter they were thus chained with one another, by the 


judge's order, the drove them from the preſence, to 


wander for ever through the world with Novelty ſtalk- 
ing before them. 

The cauſe being now over, ſhe retreated from ſight 
within the ſplen.ior of her cn lors, which leaving 
the houſe it had bilguicued, tic luunds that were Pro- 
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per to the place began to be as loud and confuſed as 
when we entered ; and there being no longer a clear 
diſtinguiſhed appearance of any objects repreſented 
to me, I returned from the excurſion I had made 
in fancy. ; 


— 
—__ - — — -— —— —— . 
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————Ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi mula lyr& ſolers, & cantor Apollo. 
Hor. Ars Poet. v. 406, 


Bluſh not to patroniſe the muſe's ſkill. 


T has been remarked, by curious obſervers, that 
poets are generally long hved, and run beyond 
the uſual age of man, if not cut off by ſome accident 
or excels, as Anacreon, in the midſt of a very merry 
old age, was choked with a grape-itone. The fame 
redundancy of ſpirits that produces the poetical flame 
keeps up the vital warmth, and adminiſters uncommon 
fewel to life. J queſtion not but ſeveral inſtances will 
occur to my reader's memory, from Homer down to 
Mr. Dryden. I ſhall only take notice of two who 
have excelled in lyrics, the one an ancient, and 
the other a modern. The firſt gained an immortal re- 
putation, by celebrating ſeveral jockeys in the Olym- 
pic games; the laſt has ſignalized himſelf on the 
ſame occaſion, by the ode that begins with, — To 
6 horſe, brave boys; to Newarket, to horſe.” My 
reader will, by this time, know that the two poets I 
have mentioned, are Pindar and Mr. d'Urfey. The 
former of theſe is long ſince laid in his urn, after 
having, many years together, endeared himſelf to all 
Greece by his tuneful compoſitions, Our countiy- 
man is ſtill living, and in a blooming old age, that 
ftill promiſes many mufical productions; or if [ 
am not miltaken, our Britiſh ſwan will ſing to the 
laſt. The bet judges who have peruſed his laſt fon! 
on the Moderate Man, do not diſcover any decay 1! 
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his part, but think it deſerves a place among the fineſt 
of thoſe works with which-he obliged the world in 
his more early years. 

I am led into this ſubject by a viſit which I lately 
received from my good old friend and cotemporary, 


As we both flourithed together in King Charles IIl's 


reign, we divert-d ourſelves with the remembrance 
of ſeveral particulars that paſſed in the world before 
the greateſt part of my readers were born, and could 
not but ſmile to think how inſenſibly we were grown 
into a couple of venerable old gentlemen. Tom ob- 
ſerved to me, that after having written more odes 


than Horace, and about four times as many comedies. 


as Terence, he was reduced to great difficulties by the 
importunities of a ſet of men, who, of late years, had 


furniſhed him with the accommodations of life, and 


would not, as we ſay, be paid with a ſong. In or- 
der to extricate my old friend, I immediately ſent 
for the three directors of the play-houſe, and defired 
them that they would in their turn do a good office 
for a man who, in Shakeſpeare's phraſe, had often 
filled their mouths, 1 mean with pleaſantry and po- 
pular conceits. They very generoully liſtened to my 
propoſal, and ___ to act The Plotting Siſters, 


(a very taking play of my old friend's compoſing), 


on the fifteenth of the next month, for the benefit of 
the author. ; 

My kindneſs to the agreeable Mr. d'Urfey will he 
imperfect, if, after having engaged the players in his 
favour, I do not get the town to come into it, I muſt 
therefore heartily recommend to all young ladies, 
my diſciples, the caſe of my old friend, who has often 
made their grandmothers merry, and whoſe ſonnets 
have perhaps lulled aſleep many a preſent toaſt, when 
ſhe lay in her cradle. | 


I have already prevailed upon my Lady Lizard to 


be at the houſe in one of the front boxes, and deſign, 


if Jam in town, to lead her in myſelf at the head of 
her daughters. The gentleman I am ſpeaking of 
bas laid obligations on ſo many of his countrymen, 
that 1 hope they will think this but a juſt return to 
the good ſervices of a veteran poet. 
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I myſelf remember King Charles II. leaning on 
Tom d*'Urtey's ſhoulder more than once, and hum- 
ming over a ſong with him. It is certain that mo. 
narch was not a little ſupported by Joy to Great Cæſar, 
which gave the Whigs ſuch a blow as they were not 
able to recover that whole reign. My friend after- 
wards attacked popery with the ſame ſucceſs, having 
expoſed Bellarmine and Porto-Carrero more than 
once in ſhort ſatyrical compoſitions, which have been 
in every bodies mouth. He has made uſe of Italian 
tunes and ſonatas for promoting the proteſtant inter- 
eſt, and turned a conſiderable part of the pope's mu- 
fic againſt himſelf. In ſhort, he has obliged the 
court with political ſonnets, the country with dia- 
lopues and paſt: rals, the city with diſeriptions of a 
Lord Mayor's feaſt, not to mention his little ode 
upon Stool-ba)l, with many others of the like na- 


ture. LF 
Should the very individuals he has celebrated make 


their appearance together, they would be ſufficient 
to fill the play-houſe. Pretty Peg of Windſor, Gi- 


lian of Croydon, with Dolly and Molly, and Tommy 
and Johnny, with many others to be met with in 
the muſical miſcellanies, intituled, Pills to purge Me- 


lancholy, wonld make a good benefit-night. 


As my friend, after the manner of the old lyrics, 


acompanies his works with his own voice, he has 


been the delight of the molt polite companies and 
converſations from the beginning of King Charles 
II.'s reign to our preſent times. Many an honeſt 
gentleman has got a reputation in his country by 
pretending to have been m company with Tom 


_d'Urtey. 


I might here mention ſeveral other merits in my 
friend, as his enriching our language with a multi- 
tude of rhimes, and bringing words together, that, 
without his good offices, would never have been ac- 
quainted with one another, ſo long as it had been 
a tongue. But I mult not omit that my old friend 
angles for a trout the beſt of any man in England. 
May flies come in late this ſeaſon, or I myſelf thould, 
before now, have had a trout of his hooking. : 

| Aſte 
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After what I have ſaid, and much more that I 
might ſay, on this ſubject, I queſtion not but the 
world will think that my old friend ought not to 
paſs the remainder of his life in a cage like a ſinging- 
bird, but enjoy all that Pindaric liberty which is ſuit- 
able to a man of his genius. He has made the world 
merry, and I hope they will make him eaſy ſo long as 
he ſtays among us. 'This I will take upon me to ſay, 
they cannot do a kindneſs to a more diverting com- 
panion, or a more chearful, honeſt and good-natured 


man. * 


— 
90 


No 68. Friday, May 29. 
Inſpicere, tanquam in fpeculum, in vitas omnium 
Jubeo, atque ex aliis ſumere exemplum ſibi. 
Ter. Adelph. Act CO Sc. 4 
My advice to him is, to conſult the lives of other men, as he 


would a looking- glaſs, and from thence fetch examples for his 
own imitation.- 


IHE paper of to-day ſhall conſiſt of a letter from 
my friend Sir Harry Lizard, which, with my 
aniwer, may be worth the peruſal of young men of 
eltates, and young women without fortunes. It is 
abiolutely necellary, that in our firſt vigorous years 
we lay down ſome law to ourſelves for the conduct 
of future life, which may at lealt prevent eſſential 
misfortunes. The cutting cares which attend ſuch 
an affection as that againſt which I forewarn my 
friend. Sir Harry, are very well known to all who 
are called the men of pleaſure; but when they have 
oppoſed their ſatisfactions to their anxieties in an im- 
partial examination, they will find their life not only 
a dream, but a troubled and vexatious one. 


Dear old Man, 


1 Believe you are very much furpriſed, that in the 
ſeveral letters I have written to you, ſince the 


receipt of that wherein you 3 a young my 
2 Or 
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for a wife to your humble ſervant, I have not made 
the leaſt mention of that matter. It happens at this 
time that I am not much inclined to marry. There 
are very many matches in our country, wherein the 
parties live ſo inſipidly, or ſo vexatiouſly, that J am 
afraid to venture from their example. Beſides, to 
tell you the truth, good Neſtor, I am informed your 
fine young woman 1s ſoon to be diſpoſed of elſewhere, 
As to the young ladies of my aquaintance in your 
great town, I do not know one whom | could think 
of as a wife, who is not either prepoſſeſſed with ſome 
inclination for ſome other man, or affects pleaſures 
and entertainments, which ſhe prefers to the gfſnver- 
ſation of any man living. Women of this kind are 
the molt frequently met with of any ſort whatſo. 
ever; I mean they are the moſt frequent among 
people of condition; that is to ſay, ſuch are eaſily to 
be had as would fit at the head of your eſtate and 
table, lie-in by you for the ſake of receiving viſits in 
pomp at the end of the month, and enjoy the like 
gratifications from the ſupport of your fortune; but 
you yourſelf would ſignify no more to one of them 
than a name in truſt in a ſettlement which conveys 
land and goods, but has no right for its own uſe. 
A woman of this turn can no more make a wite 
than an ambitious man can be a friend. They both 
ſacrifice all the true taites of being, and motives of 
life, for the oſtentation, the noiſc, and the appearance 
of it Their heerts are turned t unnatural objects, 
and as the men of deſign can cairy them on with an 
excluſion of their daily companious, ſo women of this 
kind of gaiety can ive at bed and board with a man 
without any affection to his perion. As to any wo— 
man that you examine hereuitcr for my 1ake, if you 
can poſſibly, tind a means to converſe with her at 
ſome country-ſeat. It the has no reliſh for rural 
views, but is undelighted with ſtreams, fields, and 
groves, | deſire to hear no more of her: the has de- 
parted from nature, and is irrecoverably engaged in 
vanity. Me EE cc 
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I have ever been curious to obſerve the arro- 
gance of a town lady when ſhe firit comes down 
to her huſband's ſeat, and, beholding her country ' 
neighbours, wants ſomebody to langh- with her at 
the frightful things, to whom the herſelf is equally 
ridiculous. The pretty pitty-pat ſtep, the playing 
head, and the fall back in the curteſy, ſhe does not 
imagine, make her as unconverſable, and inacceſſible 
to our plain people, as the loud voice and ungainly 
ſtride render one of our huntreſſes to her. In a 
word, dear Neſtor, I beg you to ſuſpend all inqui-- 
ries towards my matrimony till you hear further 
from, Six, | 

. Your moſt obliged, and 

molt humble ſervant, 
Harry LIZ ARD. 


A certain looſe turn in this letter, mixed indeed 
witi: ſome real exceptions to the too frequent filly 
choice made by country gentlemen, has given me 
no ſmall anxiety; and I have ſent Sir Harry an ac- 
count of my ſuſpicions, as follows : | 


To Sir HARRY LIZ ARD. 
Sig, 
OUR letter I have read over two or three times, 
and mult be ſo free with you as to tell you it 
has in it ſomething which betrays you have loſt that 
implicity of heart with relation to love, which I 
promiſed myſelf would crown your days with hap- 
The alteration of your mind 
towards marriage 1s not repreſented as flowing from 
diſcretion and warineſs in the choice, but a diſincli- 
nation to that ſtate in general. You ſeem ſecretly 
to propoſe to yourſelf (for I will think no otherwiſe 
of a man of your age and temper), all its ſatisfac- 
tions out of it, and to avoid the care and inconve- 
niences that attend thoſe who enter into it. I will 
not urge at this time the greateſt conſideration of 
all, to wit, regard of innocence; but having, L 
think, in my eye, what you aim at, I muſt, as I 
d 3 am 
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am your friend, acquaint you that you are going 
into a wilderneſs of cares and diſtractions, from 
which you will never be able to extricate yourſelf, 
while the compunctions of honour and pity are yet 
alive in you. ; | | 
Without naming names, I have long ſuſpected 
your deſigns upon a young gentlewoman in your 
neighbourhood ; but give me leave to tell you, with 
all the earneſtneſs of a faithful friend, that to enter 
into a criminal commerce with a woman of merit, 
whom you find innocent, is, of all the folhes in this 
life, the moſt fruitful of ſorrow. You muſt make. 
your approaches to her with the benevolence and 
language of a good angel, in order to bring upon 
her pollution and ſhame, which is the work of a de- 
mon. The faſhion of the world, the warmth of 
youth, and the affluence of fortune, may perhaps 
make you look upon me in this talk like a poor well- 
meaning old man, who is paſt thoſe ardencies in 
which you at preſent triumph. But believe me, Sir, 
if you ſuccecd in what I fear you deſign, you'll find 
the ſacrifice of beauty and innocence ſo ſtrong an 
obligation upon you, that your whole life will paſs 
away in the worſt condition 1maginable, that of 
doubt and irreſolution. You will ever be deſigning 
to leave her, and never do it, or elſe leave her for 
another, with a conſtant longing after her. He is a 
very unhappy man who does not reſerve the molt 
pure and kind affections of his heart for his mar- 
riage bed; he will otherwiſe be reduced to this me- 
lancholy circumitance, that he gave his miltreſs that 
kind of affection which was proper for his wife, and 
has not for his wife either that or the uſual inclina- 
tion which men beſtow upon their miſtreſſes. After 
ſuch an affair as this, you are a very lucky man if 
you find à prudential marriage is only inſipid, and 
not actually miſerable. A woman of as ancient a 
family as your own may come into the houſe of the 
Lizards, murmur in your bed, growl at your table, 
rate your ſervants, and inſult yourſelf, while you bear 
all this, with this unhappy reflection at the bottom of 


your 
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your heart. This is all for the injured The heart is 
ungovernable enough, without being biaſſed by pre- 
poſſeſſions: how emphatically unhappy therefore is 
he, who, beſides the natural vagrancy of affection, 
has a paſſion to one particular object, in which he 
ſees nothing but what is lovely, except what pro- 
ceeds from his own guilt againſt it? 1 ſpeak to you, 
my dear friend, as one who tenderly regards your 
welfare, and beg of you to avoid this great error 
which bas rendered ſo many agreeable men unhappy 
before you. When a man is engaged among the 
diſſolute, gay, and artful of the fair ſex, a know- 
ledge of their manners and deſigns, their favours 


unendeared by truth, their feigned ſorrows and 


groſs flatteries, mult in time reſcue a reaſonable man 
from the enchantment ; but in a caſe wherein you 
have none but yourſelf to accuſe, you'll find the beſt 
part of a generous mind torn away with her, when- 
ever you take your leave of an injured deſerving wo- 
man. Come to town, fly from Olinda. to your 
Obedient humble ſervant, 
Nesrox IxOxSIDE. 


No. 69. Saturday, May 30. 


| Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides 


Lucan. 
Where'er you turn your eyes, 'tis God you ſee. 


1 Had this morning a very valuable and kind pre- 
ſent ſent me of a tranſlated work of a moſt ex- 
cellent foreign writer, who makes a very conſider- 
able figure in the learned and Chriſtian world. It 
is intituled, A demonſtration of the exiſtence, wiſ- 
dom, and omnipotence of God,” drawn from the 
knowledge of nature, particularly of man, and fit- 
ted to the meaneſt capacity, by the Archbithop of 
Cambray, author of Telemachus, and tranſlated 
from the French by the ſame hand that * 

at 
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that excellent piece. This great author, in the 
writings which he has before produced, has mani. 
felted an heart full of virtuous ſentiments, great be. 
nevolence to mankind, as well as a ſincere and fer. 
vent piety towards his Creator. His talents and 
parts are a very great good to the world; and it is a 
pleaſing thing to behold the-polite arts ſubſervient 
to religion, and recommending it from its natural 
beauty. Looking over the letters of my correſpon- 


dents, I find one which celebrates this treatile, and. 


recommends it to my readers. 


To the GuarDIANn. 
SIR, 
Think 1 have ſomewhere read, in the writings of 
one whom I take to be a friend of your's, a ſay- 
ing which {truck me very much, and, as I remem- 
ber, it was to this purpoſe: * The exiſtence of God 
is ſo far from being a thing that wants to be 
© proved, that I think it the only thing of which we 
are certain.“ This is a ſprightly and juſt expreſſion. 
However, I dare ſay you will not be diſpleaſed that 


I put you in mind of ſaying ſomething on the de- 


monſtration of the Bithop of Cambray. A man of 
his talents views all things in a light different from 
that in which ordinary men ſee them; and the de- 
vout diſpoſition of his ſoul turns all thoſe talents io 
the improvement of the pleaſures of a good life, 


His ſtyle clothes philoſophy in a dreſs almoſt poetic, . 


and his readers enjoy in full perfection the advan- 
tage, while they are reading him, of being what he 
is. The pleaſing repreſentation of the animal powers 
in the beginning of his work, and his conſideration 
of the nature of man with the addition of reaſon, in 
the ſubſequent diſcourſe, impreſſes upon the mind a 
| ſtrong ſatisfaction in itſelf, and gratitude towards 
him who beſtowed that ſuperiority over the brute 
world. "Theſe thoughts had ſuch an effect upon the 
author himſelf, that he has ended his diſcourſe with 


a prayer. This adoration has a ſublimity in it be- 


fitting his character, and the emotions of his heart 
flow 
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flow from wiſdom and knowledge. I thought it 
would be proper for a Saturday's paper, and have 
tranſlated it, to make you a preſent of it. I have 
not, as the tranſlator was obliged to do, confined 
q myſelf to an exact verſion from the original, but 
have endeavoured to expreſs the ſpirit of it, by 
taking the liberty to render his thoughts in ſuch a 
il a way as I ſhould have uttered them if they had 
a been my own. It has been obſerved, that the pri- 
4 vate letters of great men are the beſt pictures of 
88 their ſouls; but certainly their private devotions 
would be ſtill more inſtructive, and I know not 

why they ſhould not be as curious and ente: taining. 
If you inſert this prayer, I know not but I may 
ſend you, for another occation, one uſed by a very 
great wit of the laſt age, which has alluſions to the 
errors of a very. wild lite, and 1 believe you will 
think 1s written with an uncommon ſpirit. The per- 
ſon whom I mean was an exce;lent writer, and the 
publication of this prayer of his may be perhaps 
ſome kind of antidote againſt the infection in lis 
other writings, But this ſupplication of the Biſhop 
has in it a more happy and untroubled ſpirit ; it is 
it that is not ſaying ſomething too fond) the wor- 
ſhip of an angel concerned for thote who had fallen, 
but himſelf ſtill in the ſtate of glory and innocence, 
The book ends with an act of devotion to this effect. 
O my God, if the greater number of niankind 
do not ditcover thee in that glorious ſhow of na- 
' ture which thou hait placed before our eyes, it is 
not becauie thou art far from every one of us, 
' Thou art preſent to us more than any object which 
we touch with our hands; but our ſenſes, and the 
' pathons which they produce in us, turn our atten» 
tion from thee. Thy light ſhines in the midſt of 
darkneſs, but the darkneſs comprehends it not. 
Thou, O Lord, doſt every where diſplay thyſelf. 
Thou ſhineſt in all thy works, but art not regarded 
by heedleſs and unthinking man. The whole crea- 
tion talks aloud of thee, and echoes with the re- 
petitions of thy holy name. But ſuch is our in- 
ſenſibility, 


We regard them as objects capable of giving u 
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© ſenſibility, that we are deaf to the great and uni- 
© verſal voice of nature. Thou art every where 
© about us and within us; but we wander from our 
ſelves, become ſtrangers to our own ſouls, and do 
not apprehend thy preſence. O thou who art the 
eternal fountain of light and beauty, who art the 
ancient of days, without beginning, and without 
end. O thou, who art the life of all that trul 
live; thoſe can never fail to find thee who ſeek fo 
thee within themſelves. But, alas! the very gitt: 
which thou beſtoweſt upon us, do ſo employ ou 
thoughts, that they hinder us from perceiving the 
hand which conveys them to us. We live by thee 
and yet we live without thinking on thee. Bu 
© © Lord, what is life in the ignorance of thee? 
© dead unactive piece of matter, a flower tha 
* withers, a river that glides away, a palace tha 
© hafſtens to its ruin, a picture made up of fading 
© colours, a maſs of ſhining ore, ſtrike our imag 
nations, and make us f{enfible of their exiſtence 


a «a a aA a aA a a a a aa 


* pleaſure, not conſidering that thou conveyeſt thre 
© them all the pleaſure which we imagine they gi 
* us. Such vain empty objects that are only the ths 
© dows of being, are proportioned to our low a 
« grovelling thoughts. That beauty which th: 
© haſt poured out on thy creation is as a veil whic 
* hides thee from our eyes. As thou art a bell 
too pure and exalted to paſs through our ſenſe 
© thou art not regarded by men who have debaſe 
© their nature, and have made themſelves like t 
© beaſts that p-riſh. Sov infatuated are they, i 
* notwithitanding they know what is witdom al 
virtue, which have neither ſound, nor colou?, n. 
* ſmell, nor taſte, nor figure, nor any other ſenlil 
* quality ; they can doubt of thy exiſtence, beca 
thou art not apprehended by the groiſer organs 
© ſenſe. Wretches that we are! We conſider | 
© dows as realities, and truth as a phantom. Ti 
« which is nothing, is all to us; and that which 
* all, appears to us nothing.“ What do we le 
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69 
uni. all nature but thee, O my God! Thou, and on- 
meren ly thou, appeareſt in every thing. When I con- 


3 ſider thee, O Lord, I am ſwallowed up and loſt 
d af i» contemplation of thee. Every thing beſides thee, 
+ MI eren my own exiſtence, vaniſhes and diſappears 
+ the in the contemplation of thee. I am loſt to myſelf, 
Sh and fall into nothing, when I think on thee. The 
=_ man who does not ſee thee, has beheld nothing; 
ik fo be who does not taſte thee, has a reliſh of nothing. 
gift His being is vain, and his life but a dream. Set 
y ou up thyſelf, O Lord, ſet up thyfelf, that we may 
ag thi behold thee. As wax conſumes before the fire, 

and as the ſmoke is driven away, ſo let thine ene- 


thee 
But mies vanith out of thy preſence. How unhappy . 
e? chat foul, who, without the ſenſe of thee, has 
T chal 10 God, no hope, no comfort to ſupport him! 
_ But how happy the man who ſearches, ſighs, and 

fading birſts after thee ! But he only is fully happy on 


whom thou lifteſt up the light of thy countenance, 


ima 

. whoſe tears thou haſt wiped away, and who en- 
ving 7 in thy loving kindneſs the completion of all 
a chr dis defires. How long, how long, O Lord, ſhall 


[ wait for that day, when I ſhall poſſeſs, in thy 


ey gi 

AN preſence, fulneſs of joy, and pleaſures for ever- 
low an nore ? O my God, in this pleaſing hope my bones 
en cha hice, and cry out, Who is like unto thee! My 


heart melts away, and my ſoul faints within me, 


11 hic 
1 beinen 1 look up to thee, who art the God of my 
r ſenſs life, and my portion to all eternity.” 
debaſe | 
like m—_—_ — 
ey, . 
Joon a” 70- Monday, June 1. 
out, N : 
r ſenlib{MY>Mentiſque capacius altæ. Ovid. Mot. I. 1. v. 76. 
, beca 0 thoughts enjarg*d, and more exalted mind, 
organs 


8 I was the other day taking a ſolitary walk in 


ider! 
St. Paul's, 1 indulged my thoughts in the 


In. 
t whichfhrit of a certain analogy between the fabric and 
We ſee Shriſtian church ig the large! ſenſe. The divine 


ler and economy of the one ſeemed to be emble- 
8 matically 


—— — 
— 


— 


geſted into the ſame deſign, and with an admirable 
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matically ſet forth by the juſt, plain, and majeſtic 
architecture of the other. And as the one conſiſts of 
a great variety of parts united in the ſame regular 
deſign, according to the trueſt art, and moſt exact 
proportion, ſo the other contains a decent ſubordi. 
nation of members, various ſacred inſtitutions, ſu. 
blime doctrines, and ſolid precepts of morality, di. 


concurrence tending to one view, the happineſs and 
exaltation of human nature. | 

In the midſt of my contemplation, I beheld a fly 
upon one of the pillars; and it ſtraightway came in- 
to my head, that this ſame fly was a free-thinker, 
For it required ſome comprehenſion in the eye of the 
ſpectator to take in at one view the various parts of 
the building, in order to obſerve the ſymmetry and 
deſign. But to the fly, whoſe proſpe& was confined 
to a little part of one of the ſtones of a ſingle pillar, 
the joint beauty of the whole, or the diſtinct uſe of 
its parts, were inconſ;icuous, and nothing could 
appear but ſmall ine ualities in the ſurface of the 
hewn ſtone, which in the view of that inſect ſeemed 
ſo many deformed rocks and precipices- 

The thoughts of a free thinker are employed on 
certain minute particularities of religion, the difficul- 
ty of a ſingle text, or the unaccountableneſs of ſome 
ſtep of pr vidence, or point of doctrine, to, his nar- 
row faculties, without comprehending the ſcope and 
deſign of Chriſtianity, the perfection to which it 
rai/eth human nature, the light it hath ſhed abroad 
in he world” and the cloſe connection it hath, as well 
with the good of public ſocieties as with that of par 
ticular perſons. * - | 4 

This raiſed in me ſome refleQions on that frame tl 
or diſpoſition which is called largeneſs of mind, is an 
neceſſity towards for ming a true judgment of things 'w 
and where the ſoul is not incurably ſtinted by nature 
what are the likelieſt methods to give it enlargement 

It is evident that philoſophy doth open and enlarge 
the mind, by the general views to which men are 
habituated in that ſtudy, and by the contemplatic 


of more numerous and diſtant objects than fall with vi 
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in the ſphere of mankind in the ordinary purſuits of 
lite. Hence it comes to paſs that po ſophers judge 
of moſt things very differently from the vulgar. 
Some inſtances of this may be ſeen in the Theætetus 
of Plato, where Socrates makes the following re- 
marks, among others of the like nature. 
When a philoſopher hears ten thouſand acres 
mentioned as a great eſtate, he looks upon it as an 
inconſiderable ſpot, having been uſed to contemplate 
the whole globe of earth. Or when he beholds a 
man elated with the nobtlity of his race, becauſe 
he can reckon a ſeries of ſeven rich anceſtors, the 
philoſopher thinks him a ſtupid ignorant fellow, 
whoſe mind cannot reach to a general view of hu- 
man nature, which would thew him that we have 
all innumerable anceſtors, among whom are 
crowds of rich and poor, kings and flaves, Greeks 
and Barbarians.* Thus far Socrates, who was ac- 
counted wiſer than the reſt of the Heathens, for 
notions which approach the neareſt to Chriſtianity. 
As all parts and branches of philoſophy, or ſpe- 


TT T 


culative knowledge, are uſeful in that reſpect, aſtro- 


nomy is peculiarly adapted to remedy a little and 
narrow ſpirit. In that ſcience there are good reaſons 
aligned to prove the ſun an hundred thouſand times 
bigger than our earth ; and the diſtance of the ſtars 
ſo prodigious, that a cannon-bullet, continuing in 
its ordinary rapid motion, would not arrive from 
hence, at the neareſt of them, in the ſpace of an 
hundred and fifty thouſand years. Tl :ſe ideas won- 
derfully dilate and expand the mind. here is ſome- 
thing in the immenſity of thiggdiltance, that ſhocks 
and overwhelms the imaginatidn ; it is too big for 
the graſp of a human intelle&.:- eſtates, provinces, 
and kingdoms, vanith at its preſence. It were to be 


withed a certain prince, who hathi encouraged the 


ſtudy of it in his ſubjects, hall been himſelf a profici- 
ent in aſtronomy. This might have ſhewed him 
how mean an ambition that was, which terminated 
in a ſmall part of what is itſelf but a: point, in reſpect 
to that part of the univerſe which. Iies within our 
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But the Chriſtian religion ennobleth and enlarg- 
eth the mind beyond any other profeſſion or ſcience 
whatſoe ver. Upon that ſcheme, while the earth, and 
the tranſient enjoyments of this life ſhrink into the 
narroweſt dimenſions, and are accounted as * the 
« duſt of a balance, the drop of a bucket, yea, 
« leſs than nothing ;* the intellectual world opens 
wider to our view: the perfections of the Deity, 
the-nature and excellence of virtue, the dignity of 
the human ſoul, are diſplayed in the largeſt charad. 
ers. The mind of man ſeems to adapt itſelf to the 
different nature of its objects; it is contracted and 
debaſed, by being converſant in little and low things, 
and feels a proportionable enlargement ariſing from 
the contemplation of theſe great and ſublime ideas, 

The greatneſs of things is comparative; and this 
does not only hold in reſpe& of extenſion, but like- 
wiſe in reſpect of dignity, duration, and all kinds of 
perfection. Aſtronomy opens the mind, and alters 
dur judgment with regard to the magnitude of ex- 
tended beings ; but Chriſtianity produceth an uni. 
verſal greatneſs of ſoul. Philoſophy increaſeth our 
views in every reſpect; but Chriſtianity extends 
them to a degree beyond the light of nature. 

How mean muſt the moſt exalted potentate upon 
earth appear to that eye which takes in innumerable 
orders of bleſſed ſpirits, differing in glory and per- 
fection! How little muſt the amuſements of ſenſe, 
and the ordinary occupations of mortal men, ſeem to 
one who is engaged in ſo noble a purſuit, as the aſ- 
ſimulation of himſelf to the Deity, which is the pro- 
per employment of every Chriſtian ! 

And the improvement which grows from habitu- 
ating the mind to the comprehenſive views of reli- 
gion mult not be thought wholly to regard the un- 
derſtanding. Nothing is of greater force to ſubdue 
the inordinate motions of the heart, and to regulate 
the will. Whether a man be actuated by his paſſions, 
or his reaſon, theſe are firſt wrought upon by ſome 
object, which ſtirs the ſoul in proportion to its appar- 
ent dimenſions. Hence irreligious men, whoſe ſhort 

proſpects 
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proſpects were filled with earth, and ſenſe, and mor- 
tal life, are invited by theſe mean ideas to actions pro- 
portionably little and low. But a mind whoſe views 
are enlightened and extended by religion, is animated 
to nobler purſuits, by more ſublime and remote ob- 
jects. | 
There is not any inſtance of weakneſs m the Free- 
thinkers that raiſes my indignation more, than their 
pretending to ridicule Chriſtians as men of narrow 
underſtandings, and to paſs themſelves upon the 
world for perſons of ſuperior ſenſe, and more enlarg- 
ed views. But I leave it to any impartial man to 
judge, which hath the nobler ſentiments, which the 
reater views; he whoſe notions are ſtinted to a 
Pw miſerable inlets of ſenſe, or he whoſe ſentiments 
are raiſed above the common taſte, by the anticipa- 
tion or thoſe delights which will ſatiate the ſoul, 
when the whole capacity of her nature is branched 
out into new faculties? He who looks for nothing 
beyond this ſhort ſpan of duration, or he — 
aims are co- extended with the endleſs length of eter- 
nity? he who derives his ſpirit from the elements, 
or he who thinks it was inſpired by the Almighty ? 


— 
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Quale portentum neque militaris 

Daunia in latis alit eſculetis, 

Nec Jubz tellus generat, leonum 
Arida nutrix. Hor. Od. 22. l. 1. v. 13. 

No beaſt, of more portentous ſize, 

in the Hercinian foreſt lies; 

Nor flercer, in Numidia bred, 


With Carthage ware in triumph led... Roſcommon. 


1 Queſtion not but my country cuſtomers will be 
{urpriſed to hear me complain that this town is, 
of late years, very much infeſted with lions; and 
will, perhaps, look upon it as a ſtrange piece of news, 

4 2 when 
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When I aſſure them that there are many of theſe beaſts 
of prey who walk our ſtreets in broad dap, light, 
beating about from coffee-houſe to coffee-houſe, and 
ſeeking whom they may devour. 

To unriddle this paradox, I mult acquaint my 
rural reader, that we polite men of the town give 
the name of a lion to any one that 1s a great man's 
ipy. And whereas I cannot diſcharge my office of 
Guardian, without ſetting a mark on ſuch a noxious 
animal, and cautioning my wards againſt him, I 
deſign this whole paper as an eſſay upon the political 
hon. 5 | 

It has coſt me a great deal of time to diſcover the 
reaſon of this appellation, but after many diſquiſi- 
tions and conjectures on ſo obſcure a ſubject, I find 
there are two accounts of it more. ſatisfactory than 
the reſt. In the republic of Venice, which has been 
always the mother of politics, there are near the 
Doge's palace ſeveral large figures of lions curiouſly 
wrought in marble, with mouths gaping m a moſt 
enormous manner. Thoſe who have a mind to give 
the ſtate any private intelligence of what paſſes in 
the city, put their hands into the mouth of one of 
| theſe lions, and convey into it a paper of ſuch pri- 
vate informations as any way regard the intereſt or 
ſafety of the commonwealth. By this means all the 
ſecrets of ſtate come out of the lion's mouth. The 
informer is concealed ; it is the lion that tells every 
thing. In ſhort, there is not a miſmanagement in 
_ office, or a murmur in converſation, which the lion 
does not acquaint the government with. For this 

reaſon, ſay the learned, a ſpy is very properly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of lion. 

1 muſt confeſs this etymology is plauſible enough; 
and I did for ſome time acquieſce in it, till about a 
year or two ago I met with a little manuſcript which 


ſets this whole matter in a clear light. In the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, ſays my author, the renowned Wal- 
ſingham had many ſpies in his ſervice, from whom 
the government received great advantage. The 
molt eminent among them was the ſtateſman's bar- 
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ber, whoſe ſirname was Lyon. This fellow had an 
admirable knack of fiſhing cut the ſecrets of his cuſ- 
tomers, as they were under his hands. He would 
rub and lather a man's head till he_ had got out 
every thing that was in it. He had a certain ſnap 
in his fingers, and a volubility in his tongue, that 
would engage a man to talk with him whether he 
would or no. By this means he became an inex- 
hauſtible fund of private intelligence, and ſo figna- 
lized himſelf in the capacity of a ſpy, that from his 
time a maſter-ſpy goes under the name of a lion. 
Walſingham had a moſt excellent penetration, 
and never attempted to turn any man into a lion 
whom he did not ſee highly qualified for it, when he 
was in his human condition. Indeed the ſpeculative 
men of thoſe times ſay of him, that he would now 
and then play them off, and expoſe them a little un- 
mercifully; but that, in my opinion, ſeems only 
good policy, ſor otherwiſe they might ſet up for 
men again, when they thought fit, and deſert his 
ſervice, But, however, though in that very corrupt 
age he made uſe of theſe animals, he had a great 
eſteem for true men, and always exerted the higheſt 
generoſity in offering them more, without aſkin 
terms of them, and doing more for them out of mere 
reſpect for their talents, though againſt him, than 
they could expect from any other miniſter whom 
they had ſerved never ſo conſpicuouſly. This made 
Raleigh, who profeſſed himſelf his opponent, ſay 
one day to a friend, Pox take thi" Walſingham ; 
© he baffles every body, he won't ſo much as let a 
man hate him in private.“ True it is, that by the 
wanderings, roarings, and lurkings of his lions, he 
knew the way to every man breathing, who had not 
a contempt for the world itſelf. He had lions ram- 
pant whom he uſed for the ſervice of the church, 
and couchant who were to lie down for the _ 
They were ſo much at command that the couchant 
would act as the rampant, and the rampant as couch- 
ant, without being the leaſt out of countenance, and 
all this within four and twenty hours. Walſingham 
E 3 had 
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had the pleaſanteſt life in the world, for, by the 


force of his power and intelligence, he ſaw men as 
they really were, and not as the world thought of 
them. All this was principally brought about by 
feeding his lions well, or keeping them hungry, ac- 
cording to their different conſtitutions. 
HFlaving given this ſhort, but neceſſary account of 
this ſtateſman, and his barber, who, like the taylor 
in Shakeſpeare's Pyramus and Thiſbe, was a man 
made as other men are, notwithſtanding he was a 
nominal lion, I ſhall proceed to the deſcription of 
this ſtrange ſpecies of creatures. Ever ſince the wiſe 
Walſingham was ſecretary in this nation, our ſtateſ- 
men are ſaid to have encouraged the breed among 
us, as very well knowing that a hon in our Britiſh 
arms is one of the ſupporters of the crown, and that 
it is impoſſible for a government, in which there are 
ſuch a variety of factions and intrigues, to ſubſiſt with- 
out this neceſſary animal. 

A lion, or maſter-ſpy, hath ſeveral jack-calls un- 
der him, who are his retailers in intelligence, and 
bring him. in materials for-his report : his chief haunt 
is a coffee-houſe ; and as his voice-is exceeding ſtrong, 
it aggravates the ſound of every thing it repeats. 

As the lion generally thirſts after blood, and is 
of a fierce and cruel nature, there are no ſecrets 
which he hunts. after with more delight than thoſe 
that cut off heads, hang, draw, and quarter, or end 
in the ruin of the perſon who becomes his prey. It 
he gets the wind of any word or action that may do 
a man good, it is not for his purpoſe ; he quits the 
chaſe, and falls into a more agreeable ſcent. 

He diſcovers a wonderful ſagacity in ſeeking after 
his prey. He couches and fritks about in a thouſand 
ſportful mations to draw it within his reach, and has 
a particular way of imitating the ſound of the crea- 
ture whom he would enſnare ; an artifice to be met 
with in no beaſt of prey, except the hyzna, and the 
political lion. 

You ſeldom ſee a cluſter of news-mongers without 
a lion in the midſt of them. He never miſſes taking 
his ſtand within ear-ſhot of one of thoſe little ambi- 
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he tious men who ſet up for orators in places of public re- 
as ſort. If there is a whiſpering hole, or any public- 
of ſpirited corner in a coffee-houſe, you never fail of 
by ſeeing a lion couched upon his elbow in ſome part of 
AC- the neighbourhood, | 
A lion is particularly addicted to the peruſal of 
; of every looſe paper that lies in his way. He appears 
lor more than ordinary attentive to what he reads, while 
lan he liſtens to thoſe who are about him. He takes up 
S A the poſt-man, and ſnuffs the candle that he may hear 
of the better by it. I have ſeen a lion pore upon a ſingle 
viſe paragraph in an old gazette for two hours toge- 
tel- ther, if his neighbours have been talking all that 
"ng while. 
tiſh Having given a full deſcription of this monſter, 
hat for the benefit of ſuch innocent perſons as may fall 


are W into his walks, I ſhall apply a word or two to the 
1th- lion himſelf, whom I would deſire to conſider, that 
he is a creature hated both by God and man, and 
un. regarded with the utmoſt contempt, even by ſuch as 
and W make uſe of him. Hangmen and executioners are 
unt neceſſary in a ſtate, and ſo may the animal I have 
Ng, been here mentioning ; but how deſpicable is the 
; wretch that takes on him ſo vile an employment ? 
d is There is ſcarce a being that would not ſuffer by a 
rets W compariſon with him, except that being only who 
hoſe acts the ſame kind of part, and is both the tempter 
end WW and accuſer of mankind. 


y do N. B. Mr. Ironſide has, within five weeks laſt 
the WW paſt, muzzled three lions, gorged five, and killed 

one. On Monday next the fein of the dead one will 
after W be hung up, in terrorem, at Button's coffee-houſe, over 
ſand YI againſt Tom's in Convent- garden. 
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| In vitium libertas excidit, ct vim 
Dignam lege regi 


Hor. Ars Poet. v. 282. 


Its liberty was turn'd to rage; 


Such rage as civil pow'r was ſorc'd to tame. Creech, 


Xford is a place which I am more inquiſitive a- 
bout than even that of my nativity z and when 
I have an account of any ſprightly faying, or riſing 
genius from thence, it brings my own youthful days in- 
to my mind, and throws me forty years back into life. 
It is for this reaton that I have thought myſelf a little 
neglected of late by Jack Lizard, from whom I uſed 
to hear at leaſt once a week. The laſt poſt brought 
me his excuſe, which is, that he hath been wholly 
taken up in preparing ſome exerciſes for the theatre, 
He tells me likewiſe, that the talk there is about a 
public act, and that the gay part of the univerſity 
have great expectation of a zerre:filius, who is to laſh 
and ſting all the world in a ſatyrical ſpeech. Againſt 
the great licence which hath heretofore been taken 
in theſe libels, he expreſſes himſelf with ſuch huma- 
nity as is very unuſual in a young perſon, and ought 
to be cheriſhed and admired. For my own part, [ 
ſo far agree with him, that if the univerſity permits 
a thing, which I think much better let alone, I hope 
thoſe, whoſe duty it is to appoint a proper perſon 
for that office, will take care that he utter nothing 
unbecoming a gentleman, a ſcholar, and a Chriſtian. 
Moreover, I would have them conſider, that their 
learned body hath already enemies enough, who are 
prepared to aggravate all irreverent inſinuations, 
and to interpret all oblique indecencies, who will 
triumph in ſuch a victory, and vid the univerſity thank 
herſelf for the conſequences. 
In my time I remember the zerre-filius contented 
himſelf with being bitter upon the Pope, or chaſtiſ- 
ing 
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ing the Turk; and raiſed a ſerious and manly mirth, 
and adapted to the dignity of his auditory, by expoſ- 
ing the falſe reaſoning of the heretic, or ridiculing 
the clumſy pretenders to genius and politeneſs. In 
the jovial reign of King Charles II. wherein never 
did more wit or more ribaldry abound, the faſhion of 
being arch upon all that was grave, and waggith up- 
on the ladies, crept into our ſeats of learning upon 
theſe occaſions. This was managed groſsly and awk- 
wardly enough, in a place where the general plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity of manners could ill bear the 
mention of ſuch crimes, as in courts and great cities 
are called by the ſpecious names of air and gallantry. 
It is to me amazing, that ever any man bred up in 
the knowledge of virtue and humanity ſhould ſo far 
caſt off all ſhame and tenderneſs as to ſtand up in 
the face of thouſands and utter ſuch contumelies as 
] have read and heard of. Let ſuch an one know, 
that he is making fools merry, and wiſe men ſick 
and that, in the eye of conſidering perſons, he hath 
leſs compunction than the common hangman, and leſs 
ſhame than a proſtitute. 

Infamy is ſo cutting an evil, that moſt perſons 
who have any elevation of ſoul, think it worſe than 


death. Thoſe who have it not in their power to re- 


venge it, often pine away in anguiſh, and loath their 
being; and thoſe who have, enjoy no reſt till they 
have vengeance. I ſhall therefore make it the buſi- 
neſs of this paper to ſhow how baſe and ungenerous 
it is to traduce the women, and how dangerous to 


expoſe men of learning and character, who have gene- 


rally been the ſubjects of theſe invectives. 


It hath been often ſaid, that women ſeem form- 


ed to ſoften the boiſterous paſſions, and ſoothe the 
cares and anxieties to which men are expoſed in the 
many perplexities of life: That having weaker bo- 
dies, and leſs ſtrength of mind than men, nature hath 
poured out her charms upon them, and given them 
ſuch tenderneſs of heart, that the moſt delicate de- 
light we receive from them, is in thinking them en- 
tirely ours, and under our protection. Accordingly 
we find that all nations have paid a decent homage 
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to this weaker andlovelier part of the rational creation, 
in proportion to their removal from ſavageneſs and 
barbariſm. Chaſtity and truth are the only due re- 
turns that they can make for this generous diſpoſition 
in the nobler ſex; for beauty is ſo far from ſatisfying 
us of itſelf, that whenever we think that it is com- 
municated to others, we behold it with regret and 
diſdain. Whoever therefore robs a women of her re- 
putation, deſpoils a poor defenceleſs creature of all 
that makes her valuable, turns her beauty into 
loathſomeneſs, and leaves her friendleſs, abandoned, 
and undone. There are many tempers ſo ſoft that 
the leaſt calumny gives them pains that they are not 
able to bear. They give themſelves up to ſtrange fears, 
gloomy reflections, and deep melancholy. How ſa- 
vage muſt he be, who can ſacrifice the quiet of ſuch 
a mind to a tranſient burſt of mirth ! Let him who 
wantonly ſports away the peace of a poor lady, con- 
ſider what diſcord he ſows in families; how often 
he wrings the heart of an hoary parent; how often 
he rouſes the fury of a jealous huſband ; how he ex- 
torts from the abuſed woman curſes, perhaps not 
unheard, and poured out in the bitterneſs of her ſoul ! 
What weapons hath ſhe wherewith to repeal ſuch an 
outrage ! How ſhall ſhe oppoſe her ſoftneſs and im- 
becility to the hardened forehead of a coward, who 
hath trampled upon weakneſs that could not reſiſt 
him? to a buffoon, who hath f{landered innocence to 
the laughter of fools ? who hath ſcattered fire-brands, 
arrows, and death, and ſaid, am I not in ſport ? 
Irreverent reflections upon men of learning and 
note, if their character be ſacred, do great diſler- 
vice to religion, and betray a vile mind in the au- 
thor. I have therefore always thought, with indig- 
nation, upon that accuſer of the brethren, the fa- 
mous antiquary, whoſe employment it was, for ſe— 
veral years, to rake up all the ill-natured ſtories that 
had ever been faſtened upon celebrated men, and 
tranſmit them to poſterity with cruel induſtry and 
malicious joy. Though the good men, ill-uſed, 


may, out of a meek and Chriſtian diſpcſition, ſo far 
ſubdue 
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ſubdue their natural reſentment as to negle and 
forgive, yet the inventors of ſuch calumnies will 
find generous perſons, whoſe bravery of mind makes 
them think themſelves proper inſtruments to chaſtiſe 
ſuch inſolence ; and I have, in my time, more than 
once known the diſcipline of the blanket adminiſter- 
ed to the offenders, and all their ſlanders anſwered 
by that kind of ſyllogiſm which the ancient Romans 
called the argumentum bacillinum. 

1 have leſs compaſſion for men of ſprightly parts 
and genius, whoſe characters are played upon, be- 
cauſe they have it in their power to revenge them- 
ſ:lves tenfold ; but I think of all the claſſes of man- 
kind they are the moſt pardonable, if they pay the 
ſanderer in his own coin; for their names being al- 
ready blazed abroad in the world, the leaſt blot 
thrown upon them is diſplayed far and wide; and 


they have this ſad privilege above the men in obſcu- 


rity, that the diſhonour travels as far as their fame. 
To be even therefore with their enemy, they are but 
too apt to diffuſe his infamy as far as their own re- 
putation, and perhaps triumph in ſecret, that they 
have it in their power to make his name the ſcoff 
and deriſion of after ages. This I ſay they are too 
apt to do; for ſometimes they reſent the expoſing of 
their little affectations or ſlips in writings, as much 
s wounds upon their honour. The firſt are trifles 
they ſhould laugh away, but the latter deſerves their 
utmolt ſeverity. 

1 mult confeſs a warmth againſt the buffoonries 
mentioned in the beginning of this paper, as they 
have ſo many S to aggravate their guilt. 
A licence for a man to ſtand up in the ſchools of the 
ophets, in a grave decent habit, and audaciouſſy 
rent his obloquies againſt the doctors of our church, 
nd directors of our young nobility, gentry, and 
ergy, in their hearing and before their eyes; to 
row calumnies upon poor defenceleſs women, and 
tend their ears with nauſeous ribaldry, and name 
heir names at length in a public theatre, when a 
een is upon the throne ; ſuch a licence as this ne- 
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ver yet gained. ground in our playhouſes, and I hope | 


will not need a law to forbid it. Were I to adviſe 


( 
| 
in this matter, I ſhould repreſent to the orator how . 
noble a field there lay before him for panegyric; ; 
what an happy opportunity he had of doing juſtice to 
the great men who once were of that famous body, MI * 
or now ſhine forth in it. Nor ſhould I neglect to l 


inſinuate the advantages he might propoſe by gain. MI ' 


ing their friendſhip, whoſe worth, by a contrary Ml | 
treatment, he will be imagined either not to know, t. 
or to envy. This might reſcue the name from ſcan- t 
dal; and if, as it ought, this performance turned 
ſolely upon matters of wit and learning, it might} 
have the honour of being one of the firſt produc- 
tions of the magnificent printing-houſe juſt erected 
at Oxford. 

This paper is written with a deſign to make my 
journey to Oxford agreeable to me, where I deſign 
to be at the public act. If my advice is neglected, 


I ſhall not ſcruple to inſert in the Guardian what ** 
ever the men of letters and genius tranſmit to meal © 
in their own vindication ; and I hereby promiſe thai m 
I myſelf will draw my pen in defence of all injure © 
women. ha 
dit 
by kn 
ea ens for 
im 
No 73. Thurſday, June 4. * 
in 

In amore huc inſunt omnia. Ter. Eun. Act. 1. Sc. the 
All thoſe things are inſeparable from love. of 

0 
T T is matter of great concern that there come 1 "*"! 
many letters to me, wherein I ſee parents ma un. 
love for their children, and, without any manner Mente 
regard to the ſeaſon of life, and the reſpective u tea 
tereſts of their progeny, judge of their future ha the 
pineſs by the rules of ordinary commerce. When won 
man falls in love in ſome families, they uſe him af. 
his land was mortgaged to them; and he can a 
diſchar V 


: 
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diſcharge himſelf but by really making i it the ſame 
0 thing in an unreaſonable ſettlement, or foregoing 
2 what is dearer to him than his eſtate itfelf. 'Thete 


kg extortioners are, of all others, the moſt cruel; and 
as the ſharks, who prey upon the inadvertency of young 
to 

ly heirs, are more pardonable than thoſe who treſpaſs 
5 upon the good opinion of thoſe who treat with them 
in. upon the foot of choice and reſpect. The following 
1 letters may place in the reader's view uneaſineſſes of 

7 : : 

W, this ſort, which may perhaps be uſeful to ſome under 


an- tbe circumſtances mentioned by my correſpondents. 


To NESTOR IronsIDeE, Eſq; 


From a certain town in 


Penerable STR, | Cumberland, May 21. 


T is impoſſible to expreſs the univerſal ſatisfaction 
your precautions give in a country ſo far north as 
ours; and indeed it were impertinent to expatiate in 
a caſe that is by no means particular to ourſelves ; all 
mankind who with well to one another being equally 
concerned in their ſucceſs. However, as all nations 
have not the genius, and each particular man has His 
different views and taſte, we northerns cannot but ac» 
knowledge our obligations, in a more eſpecial manner, 
tor your matrimonial precautions, which we more 
immediately are intereſted in. Our climate has ever 
been recorded as friendly to the continuation of our 
kind; and the ancient hiſtories are not more full of 
their Goths and Vandals, that in ſwarms overſpread 
all Europe, than modern ftory 1s of its Yorklhire 
hoſtlers, and attorneys, who are remarkably emi- 
nent and beneficial in every market-town, and moſt 
inns of this kingdom. I ſhall not here preſume to 


I. Sc. 


oOme 


s mak 5 ; 

nner M enter, with the ancient ſages, into a particular 
give i rcaſoning upon the caſe, as whether it proceeds from 
re hall the cold 1 temper of the air or the particular conſtitu- 
When tions of the perſons, or both; from the faſhionable 
um as ant of artifice in the women, and their entire ſa- 
e canntistaction in one conqueſt only, or the happy igno- 
licht Vor. I. FF 1 rance 
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*rance in the men of thoſe ſouthern vices which effe- 
minate mankind. 

From this encomium, I do not queſtion but by 
this time you infer me happy already in the legal 
poſſeſſion of ſome fair one, or in a probable way of 
being ſo. But, alas! neither is my caſe z and, from 
.the cold damp which this minute ſeizes upon m 
heart, I preſage never will. What ſhall 1 do? To 
complain here is to talk to winds, or mortals as re. 
gardleſs as they. The tcmpeſtuous ſtorms in the 
neighbouring mountains are not more relentleſs, or f 
the crags more deaf, than the old gentleman is to “ 
my ſighs and prayers. The lovely Paſtorella indeed 
hears, and gently ſighs, but it is only to increaſe I * 
my tortures ; the is too dutiful to diſobey a father, t 
and I neither able nor forward to receive her by an d 
act of diſobedience. 1 

As to myſelf, my humour, till this accident to!“ 
-ruffle it, has ever been gay and thoughtleſs, perpe- 
tually toying amongſt the women, daneing briſkly 
and ſinging ſoftly. For I take it more men miſcarry 
amongſt them for having too much than too little 
underſtanding. Paſtorclla ſeems willing to relieve 
me from my frights; and by her conſtant carriage, \ 
by admitting my viſits at all hours, has convinced 
all hereabouts of my happineſs with her, and occa- 
ſioned a total defection amongſt her former lovers, 
to my infinite contentment. Ah! Mr. IronſideMW* ” 
could you but fee in a calm evening the profuſion o 
eaſe and tenderneſs betwixt us! The murmuring 
river that glides gently by, the cooing turtles in the 
neighbouring groves, are harſh, compared to her 
more tuneful voice. The happy pair, firſt joined! 
Paradiſe, not more enamoured walked, more ſweet 
ly loved! But, alas! what is all this! an imagi 


nary joy, in which we trifle away our precious time A 
without coming together for ever. That muſt de 1 
pend upon the old gentleman, who ſees I canno A 
live without his daughter, and knows 1 cannot 2 
upon his terms, ever be happy with her. I beg o as 
you to ſend for us all up to town together, that v Dy 
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may be heard before you (for we all agree in a de-- 
ference to your judgment) upon theſe heads, Whe- 
ther the authority of a father ſhould not accom- 
modate itſelf to the liberty of a free-bora Englith- 
woman? | | 7 

Whether, if you think fit to take the old gentle- 
man into your care, the daughter may not chuſe her- 
lover for her guardian ? 

Whether all parents are not obliged to provide 
for the juſt paſſions of their children when grown up, 
as well as food and raiment in their tender years? 

Theſe and ſuch points being unſettled in the world, 
are cauſe of great diſtraction; and it would be wor- 
thy your great age and experience to conſider them 
diſtinctly Br the benefit of domeſtic life. All which, 
moſt venerable Neſtor, is humbly ſubmitted by all 
your northern friends, as well as 

Your moſt obedient and 
Devoted humble ſervant, 
PasToOR Fino. 


Mr; Troxs1DE, 
E who ſubſcribe this are man and wife, and 
have been ſo theſe fifteen years; but you 
mult know. we have quarrelled twice a day ever 
ince we came together, and at the ſame time have 
a very tender regard for one another. We obſerve: 
this habitual diſputation has an ill effect upon our 
children, and they loſe their reſpect towards us from 
mis jangling of ours. We lately entered into an 
greement, that, from that time forward, when ei- 
ber ſhould fall into a paſſion, the party angry ſhould. 
zo into another room, and write a note to the other 
one of the children, and the perſon writ to, right 
Ir wrong, beg pardon ; becaule the writing to avoid 
paſſion is in itſelf an act of kindneſs. This little 
method, with the ſmiles of the meſſengers, and 
ther nameleſs incidents in the management of this 
Treſpondence with the next room, has produced, » 
aexpreſſible delight, made our children and ſer- 
ants chearful under our care and protection, and 


Ft3- made 
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made us ourſelves ſenſible of a thouſand good qua- 
lities we now ſee in each other, which could not be. 
fore ſhine out, becauſe of our mutual impatience. 


Your humble ſervants, 
Pulli and Maxy, 


No 73. 


P. S. Since the above, my wife is gone out of the 
room, and writes word by Billy, that ſhe would 
have, in the above letter, the words“ Jangling of 
*- ours,” changed into the words * theſe our frequent 
* debates. I allow of. the amendment, and defire 
you would underſtand accordingly, that we never 
jangled, but went into frequent debates, which were 
always held in a committee of the whole houſe, 


To NESTOR IAON SIDE, Eſq; 


Sagacious Sis, 
V E married men reckon ourſelves under your 

W ward, as well as thoſe who live in a leſs re- 
gular condition. Yeu muſt know I have a wife, 
who is one of thoſe good women who are never very 
angry or very much pleaſed, My dear is rather in- 
clined to the former, and will walk about in ſolilo- 
quy, dropipng ſentences to herſelf of management, 
ſaying, She will ſay nothing, but ſhe knows when 
per head is laid what'—and the reſt of that kind 
of half expreſſions. I am never inquiſitive to know 
what is ber grievance, becaule I know it is only con- 
ſtitution. I call her by the kind appellation of My 
gentle murmur ; and I am ſo uſed to hear her, that 
I believe I could not fleep without it. It would not 
be amiſs if you communicated this to the public, 
that many who think their wives angry may know 
they are only not pleaſed, and that very many come 
into this world and go out of it at a very good old 
age, without having ever been much tranſported 
with joy or grief in their whole lives. 


Your humble ſervant, 
ARTHUR SMOOTH- 
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Moſt Venerable NESsrox, 


Am now three-and-twenty, and in the utmoſt - 
perplexity how to behave myſelf towards a gen- 
tleman, whom my father has admitted to viſit me 
as a lover. I plainly perceive my father defigns to - 
take advantage of his paſſion tovrards me, and re- 
quire terms of him which will make him fly off. 1 
have orders to be cold to him in all my behaviour ; 
but if you inſert this letter in the Guardian, he will 
know that diſtance is conſtrained. I love him better 
than life, am ſatisfied with the offer he has made, 
and defire him to ſtick to it, that he may not here- 
after think he has purchaſed me too dear. My 
mother knows I love him, fo that my father muſt 

comply. 
Your thankful ward, 


SUSANNAH 


P. S. I give my ſervice to him, and defire the 
ſettlement may be ſuch as ſhow I have my thoughts 
fired upon my happineſs, in being his wife rather 
than his widow. | | 


No 74. Friday, June 5. 


Magne parens, ſancta quam majeſtate verendus ! Buch, 


Great Parent! how majeſtic! how adorable $ 


| 1 Will make no apology for preferring this letter, 


and the extract following, to any thing elſe which 
1 could poſſibly inſert. 


Sis, Cambridge, May 31. 
OU having been pleaſed to take notice of what 
you conceived excellent in ſome of our Engliſh 
1 divines, 


* * 
. 


* 
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divines, I have here preſumed to ſend a ſpecimen, 
which, if I am not miſtaken, may, for acuteneſs of 
judgment, ornament of ſpeech, and true ſublime, 
compare with any of the choicett writings of the an- 
cient fathers or doctors of the church, who lived near. WM « 
eſt to the apoſtles times. The ſubje& is no leſs than 
that of God himſelf; and the deſign, beſides doing 
{ome honour to our own nation, is to ſhew, by a 
freſh example, to what a height and ſtrength of 

thought a perſon, who appears not to be by nature 
endued with the quickeſt parts, may arrive, through 
a ſincere and ſteady pradGice of the Chriſtian religion; 
I mean, as taught and adminiſtered in the church of 
England : which will, at the ſame time, prove that 
the force of ſpiritual aſſiſtance is not at all abated by 
length of time, or the iniquity of mankind, but that 


if men were not wanting to themſelves, and (as our en 
excellent author ſpeaks) could but be perſuaded to the 
conform to our church's rules, they might ſtill live e 
as the primitive Chriſtians did, and come ſhort of t. 
none of thoſe eminent ſaints for virtue and holineſs. 2 
The author from whom this collection is made, is . 
Piſhop Beveridge, vol. 2. ſerm. 1. | Mo 
| PriLOTHEUS. 1 
Fin 

In treating upon that paſſage in the book of Exo- W m 
dus, where Moles being ordered to lead the children m 
of Iſrael out of Egypt, he aſked GOD what name p. 
he ſhould mention him by to that people, in order is, 


to diſpoſe them to obey him ; and God anſwered, I A 
AM THAT I AM; and bade him tell them, I AM m. 
hath ſent me unto you; the admirable author thus en 
diſcourſes: God having been pleaſed to reveal him- w 
« ſelf to us under this name or title, I AM THAT we 
I AM, he thereby ſuggeſts to us that he would FW 
not have us apprehend of him as of any particular miu 
or limited being, but as a being in general, or the bit 
being of all beings ; who giveth being to, and there- are 
fore exercileth authority over all things in the one 
world. He did not anſwer Moſes, I am the great, Nh. 
the 


| 
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« the living, the true, the everlaſting God ; he did 
© not ſay, I am the Almighty creator, preſerver, 
© and governor of the whole. world; but, 1 A1 
THAT I AM: intimating, that if Moſes defired 
« ſuch a name of God as might fully deſcribe his na- 
« ture as in itſelf, that is a thing impoſſible; there 
being no words to be found in any language, where- 
by te expreſs the glory of an infinite being, eſpe- 
' cially ſo a+ that finite creatures ſhould be able fully 
© to conceive it. Yet, however, in theſe words he 
dis pleaſed to acquaint us what kind of thoughts he 
© would have us entertain of him; inſomuch that 
could we but rightly apprehend what is couched 
under, and intended by them, we ſhould doubtlets 
chave as high and true conceptions of God as it is 
poſſible for creatures to have.” The anſwer giv- 
en ſuggeſts farther to us theſe following notions-- of 
the moſt high God: Firſt, that he is one being 
' exifting in and of himſelf. His unity is implied in 
that he ſaith, I; his exiſtence in that he ſaith, I 
AM; his exiſtence in and of himſelf, in that he 
' faith, I AM THAT I AM; that is, I am in and 
' of myſelf, not receiving any thing from, nor de- 
pending upon any other. The ſame expreſſion 
' implies, that as God is only one, ſo that he is a 
' molt pure and ſimple being; for here we ſee he ad- 
' mits nothing into the manifeſtation of himſelf but 
pure eſſence, ſaying, I AM THAT I AM; that 
' 15, being itſelf, without any mixture or compoſition. 
And therefore we mult not conceive of God as 
made up of ſeveral parts, or faculties, or ingredi- 
ents, but only as one, who is that he is, and 
whatſoever is in him is himſelf. And although 
we read of ſeveral properties attributed to him in 
(cripture, as wiſdom, goodneſs, juſtice, &c. we 
mult not apprehend them to be ſeveral powers, ha- 
bits, or qualities, as they are in us; for as they _ 
are in God, they are neither diſtinguiſhed from 
one another, nor from his nature or eſſence, in 
whom they are ſaid to be. In whom, I fay, they 
| © are 
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are ſaid to be: for to ſpeak properly, they are not 
in him, but are his very eſſence, or nature itſelf; 
which acting ſeverally upon ſeveral objects, ſeems 
to us to act from ſeveral properties or perfections 
in him; whereas all the difference is only in our 
different apprehenſions of the ſame thing. God in 
© himſelf is a moſt ſimple and pure act, and there. 
fore cannot have any thing in him but what is that 
* molt ſimple and pure act itſelf; which ſeeing it 
© bringeth upon every creature what it deſerves, we 
© conceive of it as of ſeveral divine perfections in the 
* ſame almighty being. Whereas God, whoſe under. 
«* ſtanding is infinite as himſelf, doth not apprehend 
© himſelf under the diſtinct notions of wiſdom, or 
* goodneſs, or juſtice, or the like, but only as Je- 
© hovah: and therefore in this place he doth not ſay 
I uam wiſe, or juſt, or good, but ſimply, 1 AM 
CHAT IT AM,” 
Having thus offered at ſomething towards the ex: 
- plication of the firſt of theſe myſterious ſayings in the 
anſwer God made to Moſes, when he deſigned to en- 
courage him to lead his people out of Egypt, he 
proceeds to conſider the other, whereby God calls 
himſelf abſolutely I AM. Concerning which he 
takes notice, * That though I AM be commonly a 
verb of the firſt perſon, yet it is here uſed as a nou 
© ſubſtantive, or proper name; and is the nominative 
© caſe to another verb of the third perſon in theſe 
words, I AM hath ſent me unto you. A ſtrange 
* expreſſion! But when God ſpeaks of himſelf, he 
© cannot be confined to grammar. rules, being infinitel) 
© above and beyond the reach of all languages it 
© the world; and therefore it is no wonder the 
© when he would reveal himſelf he goes out of ou 
common way of ſpeaking one to another, and ex 
« prefſeth himſelf in a way peculiar to himſelf, an 
* ſuch as is ſuitable and proper to his own nature an 
glory. | 
Hence. therefore, as when he ſpeaks of himſe 
© and his own eternal eſſence, he ſaith, I AM THA 
© I AM; ſo when he ſpeaks of himſelf with referent 
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to his creatures, and eſpecially to his people, he 
ſaith, I AM. He doth not ſay, I am their light, 
their life, their guide, their ſtrength, or tower; 
but only L AM. He ſets as it were his hand to a 
blank, that his people may write under it what 
they pleaſe that is good for them. As if he ſhould 
ſay, Are they weak? I am ſtrength. Are they 
poor ? I am riches. Are they in trouble? I am 
comfort. Are they ſick? I am health. Are they 
dying? I am life. Have they nothing ? I am all 
things. I am wiſdom and power; 1 am juſtice 
and mercy; I am grace and goodneſs; I am 
glory, beauty, holineſs, eminency, ſuper-eminency, 
perfection, all- ſufficiency, eternity, Jehovah, I AM. 
Whatſoever is ſuitable to their nature, or conve- 
nient for them in their ſeveral conditions, that I am; 
whatſoever is amiable in itſelf, or defirable unto 
them, that I am : whatſoever is pure and holy, 
whatſoever is great or pleaſant, whatſoever is good. 
or needful to make men happy, that Il am. So 
that, in ſhort, God here repreſents himſelf unto 
us as an univerſal good, and leaves us to make the 
application of it to ourſelves, according to our ſe- 
veral wants, capacities, and deſires, by ſaying 
only in general, I AM. py 
Again, pag. 27. he thus diſcourſes ; There is 
more ſolid joy and comfort, more real delight and 
ſatisfaction of mind, in one ſingle thought of God 
rightly formed, than all the riches, and honours, 
and pleaſures of this world, put them all together, 
are able to afford. Let us then call in tor all 
our ſcattered thoughts from all things here below, 
and raiſe them up and unite them all to the Moſt 
High God ; apprehending him under the idea, 
image, Or likenels of any thing elſe, but as infi- 
nitely greater, and higher, and better than all 
things; as one exiſting in and of himſelf, and giv- 
ing eſſence and exiſtence to all things in the world 
beſides himſelf; as one fo pure and ſimple that 
there is nothing in him but himſelf, but eſſence and 
being itſelf; as one ſo infinite and omnipotent that 

| © where- 
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whereſoever any thing elſe is in the whole world, 
there he is; and beyond the world, where nothing 
elſe is, there all things are, becauſe he is there; 
as no one ſo wiſe, ſo Font, ſo omniſcient, that 
he at this very moment, and always, ſces what all 
the angels are doing in heaven; what all the towls 
are doing in the air ; what all the fiſhes are doing 
in the waters ; what all the devils are doing in hell; 
what all the men and beaſts, and the very inſects, 
are doing upon earth; as one ſo powertul and om- 
nipotent that he can do whatſoever he will, only 
by willing it ſhould be done; as one ſo great, ſo 
good, ſo glorious, ſo immutable, fo tranſcendent, 
© ſo infinite, ſo incomprehenſible, ſo eternal, what 
© ſhall I ay? ſo Jehovah, that the more we think of 


him, the more we admire him. the more we adore 


© him, the more we love him, the more we may 
© and ought; our higheſt conceptions of him being: 


as much beneath him, as our greateſt ſervices come 


© ſhort of what we owe him. 

Seeing therefore we cannot think of God ſo high- 
© ly as he is, let us think of him as highly as we can: 
© and for that end, let us get above ourſelves, and 
© above the world, and raiſe up our thoughts higher 
and higher, ani higher ſtill; and when we have 


got them up as high as poſſibly we can, let us ap- 


© prehend a being infinitely higher than the higheſt 
of them; and then finding ourſelves at a lols, 
© amazed, confounded at ſuch an infinite height of 
© infinite perfections, let us fall down in humble and 
© hearty deſires to be freed from theſe dark priſons 
© wherein we are now immured, that we may take 


© our flight into eternity, and there, through the 


© merits of our ever bleſſed Saviour, ſee this infinite. 


being face to face, and enjoy him tor ever.“ 


No 
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Hic eſt, aut nuſqam, quod quzrimus. - 
Hor. Ep. 17. l. I. 39. 


"—— Here, or no where, we may hope to find 
What we dclire, | Creech, 


HIS paper ſhall conſiſt of extracts from two 
great divines, but of very different genius. 

The one 1s to be admired for convincing the under- 
ſtanding, the other for inflaming the Herd: The 
former urges us in this plain and forcible man- 
ner to an inquiry into religion, and practiſing its pre- 
cepts. 
. Suppoſe the world began ſome time to be; it 
mult either be made by countel and deſign, that 
1s, produced by ſome being that knew what it did, 
that did contrive it, and frame it as it is; which 
it is eaſy to conceive, a being that is infinitely good 
and wiſe, and powerſul, might do : but this is to 
own a God: Or elfe the matter of it being ſup- 
poſed to have been always, and in contin al mo- 
tion and tumult, it at laſt happened to fall into this 
order, and the parts of matter, after various agi- 
tations, were at length mtangled, and knit te ge- 
ther in this order in which we ſee the world to be. 
But can any man think this reaſonable to imagine, 
that, in the infinite variety which is in the world, 
all things ſhould happen by chance, as well and as 
orderly as the greateſt wiſdom could have con- 
trived them? Whoever can believe this, muit do 
it with his will, and not with his underſtand- 
ing. | | 
C Coghlan the reaſons for and againſt the princi- 
* pals of religion were equal, yet the danger and ha- 
' zard is ſo unequal, as would ſway a prudent mun to 
' the afhrmative. Suppole a man believe there is no 
God, nor life after ths ; and ſuppoſe he be in the 
right, but not certain that he is, (for that I am 
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ſure in this caſe is impoſſible), all the advantage 
he hath by this opinion, relates only to this world, 
and this preſent time; for he cannot be the better for 
it when he is not. Now, what advantage will it be 
to him in this life ? He ſhall have the more liberty 
to do what he pleaſeth; that is, it furniſheth him 
with a ſtronger temptation to be intemperate, and 
luſtful, and unjuſt ; that is, to do thoſe things 
which prejudice his body and his health, which 
cloud his reaſon, and darken his underſtanding, 


which will make him enemies in the world, will 
bring him into danger. So that it is no advantage 


to any man to be vicious: and yet this is the great- 
eſt uſe that is made of atheiſtical principles, to com- 
fort men in their vicious courſes. But if thou haſt 
a mind to be virtuous, and temperate, and juſt, 
the belief of the principles of religion will be no ob- 
ſtacle, but a furtherance to thee in this courſe. All 
the advantage a man can hope for by diſbelieving 


the principles of religion, is to eſcape trouble and 


perſecution in this world, which may happen to 
him upon account of religion. But ſuppoſing 
there be a God, and a life after this; then what 4 
vaſt difference is there of the conſequences of theſe 
opinions ? As much as between finite and infinite, 
time and eternity. | 
Jo perſuade men to believe the Scriptures, I on- 
ly offer this to men's conſideration. If there be a 
God, whoſe providence governs the world, and 
all the creatures in it, is it not reaſonable to think 
that he hath a particular care of men, the nobleſt 
part of this vitible world? and ſeeing he hath made 
them capable of eternal duration, that he hath pro- 
vided for their eternal happineſs, and ſufficiently 
revealed to them the way to it, and the terms arid 
conditions of it. Now let any man produce an) 
book in the world, that pretends to be from God 
and to do this; that for the matter of it is ſo wor 
thy of God, the doctrines whereof are ſo uſeful 
and the precepts ſo reaſonable, and the arguments 
10 powerful, the truth of all which was confirme 
by ſo many great and unqueſtionable miracles, the 
re 
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relation of which has been tranſmitted to poſ- 
© terity in public and authentic records, writ- 
© ten by thoſe who were eye and ear witneſſes of 
« what they wrote, and free from ſuſpicion of any 
WM © worldly intereſt and deſign, let any produce a book 

like to this in all theſe reſpects; and which, over 
od and beſides, hath, by the power and reaſonableneſs 


25 Wl © of the doctrines contained in it, prevailed ſo mira- 
ich WM « culouſly in the world, by weak and inconſiderable 
ng, means, in oppoſition to all the wit and power of 
vil the world, and under ſuch diſcouragements as no 
_ © other religion was ever aſſaulted with. Let any man 
eat- 


bring forth ſuch book, and he hath my leave to be- 
lieve it as ſoon as the Bible. But if there be none 
halt WF ſuch, as I am well aſſured there is not, then every 
one that thinks God hath revealed himſelf to men, 
; *. gought to embrace and entertain the doctrine of the 
A holy ſcriptures, as revealed by God. 


"I And now, having preſented men with ſuch ar- 
wy * guments and conſiderations as are proper, and 1 
e think ſufficient to induce belief, I think it not un- 
0 8 


' reaſonable to entreat and urge men diligently and 
' impartially to conſider theſe matters; and if there 
be weight in theſe conſiderations to ſway reaſonable 
i men, that they would not ſuffer themſelves to be 
15 biaſed by prejudice, or paſſion, or intereſt, to a con- 
be all trary perſuaſion. Thus much I may with reaſon 
i andi 4<fire of men; for though men cannot believe 
think ' what they will, yet men may, if they will, conſi- 
: vets der things 2 and impartially, and yield or 
ons gel wich-hold their aſſent as they ſhall ſee cauſe, after 
Sages a thorough ſearch and examination. 

my 4. * If any man will offer a ſerious argument againſt 
ee, any of the principles of religion, and will debate the 
__ * matter ſoberly, as one that conſiders the infinite 
8 onſequences of theſe things one way or other, and 
- er would gladly be fatisfied, he deſerves to be heard 
fot what he can ſay; but if a man will turn religion 
: _ J into raillery, and confute it by two or three bold 
—_ ed eſts, he doth not make religion, but himſelf ridi- 
1 - thei culous, in the opinion of all conſiderate men, be- 
8 od —_ he ſports with his life. 
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© So that it concerns every man that would not 
trifle away bis ſoul, and fool himſelf into irreco- 
verable miſery, with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs to en. 
quire into theſe things, whether they be ſo or no, 
and- patiently to conſider the arguments that are 


brought for them. 


And when you are examining theſe matters, do 
not take into conſideration any ſenſual or worldly 


intereſt, but deal fairly and impartially with your- | 


ſelves. Think with yourſelves that you have not 
the making of things true and falſe ; that the prin- 
ciples of religion are either true or falſe before you 
think of them. 'The truth of things is already fix- 


ed; either there is a God, or no God; either your | 


ſouls are immortal, or they are not; either the 
ſcriptures are a divine revelation, or an impoſture; 
one of theſe is certain and neceſſary, and they are 
not now to be altered. Things will not comply 
with your conceits, and bend themſelves to your 
intereſts ; therefore do not think what you would 
have to be, but conſiderfimpartially what is.“ 

The other great writer is particularly uſefuł in his 


rapturous ſohloquies, wherein he thinks of the Deity 
with the higheſt admiration, and beholds himſelf 
with the molt contrite lowlineſs. * My preſent bu- 
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ſineſs, ſays he, is to treat of God, his being and 
attributes; but who is ſufficient for theſe things? 


At leaſt, who am 1, a filly worm, that I ſheuld | 


take upon me to ſpeak of him by whom alone I 
ſpeak; and being myſelf but a finite ſinful crea- 
ture, ſhould ſtrive to unveil the nature of the infi- 
nite and moſt holy God? Alas! I cannot ſo much 
as begin to think of him, but immediately my 
thoughts are confounded, my heart is perplexed, 
my mind amazed, my head turns round, my 
whole ſoul ſeems to be unhinged and overwhelm- 
ed within me. His mercy exalts me, his juſtice 
depreſſeth me, his wiſdom aſtoniſketh me, his 
power affrights me, his glory dazzles mine eyes; 
and by reaſon of his highneſs, as Job ſpeaks, I can- 

| | 6 not 
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not endure; but the leaſt glimpſe of him makes 
me abhor myſelf, and repent in duſt and aſhes be- 
fore him.“ 


— dũ.— 


No 76. Monday, June 8. 


Solos aio bene vivere quorum | ' 
Confpicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis. 

Hor. Ep. 15. 4. V. 45. , 
Thoſe are bleſs'd, and only thoſe, 
Whoſe ſtately houſe their hidden treaſure ſhows, 


Creech. 


1 Ever thought it my duty to preſerve peace and 
love among my wards ; and fince | have ſet up 
for an univerſal Guardian, I have laid nothing more 
to heart than the differences and quarrels between 
the landed and the trading intereſts of my country, 
which indeed. comprehends the whole. I ſhall al- 
ways contribute, to the utmoſt of my power, to re- 
concile theſe intereſts to each other, and to make them. 
both ſenſible that their mutual happineſs depends 
upon their being friends. : 

They mutually furniſh each other with all the ne- 
ceſſaries and conven'ences of life. The land ſupplies 
the traders with corn, cattle, wool, and generally, 
all the materials, either for their ſubſiſtence or their 
riches ;. the traders in return provide the gentlemen 
with houſes, clothes, and many other things, with- 
out which their life at beſt would be uncomfortable ; 
jet theſe very intereſts are almoſt always claſhing. 
The traders conſider every high duty upon any part 
of their trade, as proceeding from jealouſy in the 
gentlemen of their rivalling them too faſt 3 and they 
are often enemies on this account. The gentlemen, - 
on the other hand, think they can never lay too 
great a burden upon trade ; though-in every thing 
they eat, and drink, and wear, they are ſure to bear 
the greateſt part themſelves: 
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I ſhall endeavour, as much as poſſible, to remove 
this emulation between the parties ; and, in the firſt 
place, to convince the traders that in many inſtances 


high duties may be laid upon their imports to en- 


large the general trade of the kingdom. For ex. 
ample, if there ſhould be laid a prohibition, or high 
duties which ſhall amount to a prohibition, upon the 
imports from any other country which takes from 
us a million ſterling every year, and returns us no- 
thing elſe but manufactures for the conſumption of 
our own people, it is certain this ought to be conſi- 
dered as the increaſe of our trade in general ; for if 
we want theſe manufactures, we ſhall either make 
them ourſelves, or, which is the ſame thing, import 
them from other countries in exchange for our own, 


In either of which caſes our foreign or inland trade 


is enlarged, and ſo many more of our own people 
are employed and ſubſiſted for that money which 
was annually exported ; that 1s in all probability an 
hundred and fifty thouſand of our people, for the 
yearly ſum of one million. If our traders would 


conſider many of our prohibitions, or high duties in 


this light, they would think their country and them- 
ſelves obliged to the landed intereſt for theſe re- 
ſtraints, 

Again, gentlemen are too apt to envy the traders 
every ſum of money they import, and gain from 
abroad, as if it was ſo much loſs to themſelves ; but 
if they could be convinced, that for every million 
that ſhall be imported and gained by traders, more 
than twice that ſum is gained by the landed intereſt, 
they would never be averſe to the trading part of 
the nation. To convince them, therefore, that this 
is the fact, ſhall be the remaining part of this di: 


courſe. 


Let us ſuppoſe then that a million, or, if you 
pleaſe, that twenty millions were to be imported anc 
gained by trade, to what uſes conld it be applied 
an which would be the greateſt gainers, the landed 01 
the trading intereſt ? Suppole it to be twenty _—_— 
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4 It cannot at all be doubted, that a part of the 
_ aforementioned ſum would be laid out in luxury, 
ag ſuch as the magnificence of buildings, the plate and 
5 furniture of houſes, jewels, and rich apparel; the 
ich elegance of diet, the ſplendor of coaches and equi- 
5. page, and ſuch other things as are an expence to the 
Go owners, and bring in no manner of profit. But be- 
1 cauſe it is ſeldom ſeen, that perſons who by great in- 
\ of MI duftry have gained eſtates are extravagant in their 
nf. luxury; and becauſe the revenue muſt be ſtill ſuffi- 


\r if cient to ſupport the annual expence, it is hard to 
lake WI conceive that more than two of the twenty millions 
port II £2 be converted into this dead ſock; at leaſt eigh- 
wn, teen mult till be Jeſt to raiſe an annual intereſt to 
rade the owners: and the revenue from the eighteen mil-- 
lions at fix per centum will be. little more than one mil- 
lion per annum. 

Again, a part of the twenty millions is very like- 
ly to be converted to increaſe the ſtock of our inland 
trade, in which is comprehended that upon all our 
farms. This is the trade which provides for the an- 
nual conſumption of our people; and a ſtock of the 
value of two years conſumption is generally believed 
to be ſufficient for this purpoſe. If the eighteen mil - 
lions above mentioned will not raiſe a revenue of 
more than one million per annum, it is certain that no | 
more than this laſt value can be added to our annual | 
conſumption, and that two of the twenty millions | 
will be ſufficient to add to the ſtock of our inland | 
trade. | | 

Our foreign trade is conſidered upon another foot; | 
for though it provides in part for the annual con- 

| 
l 
| 


ſumption of our own people, it provides alſo for the 
conſumption of foreign nations. It exports our ſu- 
perfluous manufactures, and ſhould make returns of 
bullion, or other durable treaſure. Our foreign trade - 
for forty years laſt paſt, in the judgment of the moſt . 
intelligent perſons, has been managed by a ſtock not 
leſs than four, and not exceeding eight millions; 
with which laſt ſum they think it is driven at this 
G g. 3 time, 
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time, and that it cannot be carried much farther, un- 
leſs our merchants ſhall endeavour to open a trade 
to Terra Auſtralis incognita, or ſome place that would 
be equivalent. It will therefore be a very large al- 
lowance, that one of the twenty millions can be ad- 
ded to the capital ſtock of our foreign trade. 

There may be another way of raiſing intereſt, that 
is, by laying up, at a cheap time, corn, or other 
goods or manufactures that will keep, for the con- 
{ſumption of future years, and when the markets 
may happen to call for them at an advanced price. 
But as moſt goods are periſhable, and waſte ſome- 
thing every year, by which means a part of the 
principal is ſtill loſt; and as it is feldom ſeen that 
theſe ingroſſers get more than their principal, and 
the common intereſt of their money, this way is ſo 
precarious and full of hazard, that it is very unlike- 
ly any more than three of the twenty millions will 
be applied to ingroſſing. It were to be wiſhed the 
ingroſſers were more profitable traders for them- 
ſelves; they are certainly very beneficial for the 
. commonwealth ; they are a market for the rich ma 
time of plenty, and ready at hand with relief for the 
poor in a time of dearth. They prevent the expor- 
tation of many neceſſaries of lite, when they are 
very cheap, ſo that we are not at the charge. of 
bringing them back again when they are very dear, 
They fave the money that is paid to foreign coun- 
tries for intereſt and warehouſe room. But there is 
ſo much hazard, and ſo little profit in this buſineſs, 
that if twenty millions were to be imported, ſcarce 
three of. them would be applied to the making ma- 
gazines for the kingdom. 

If any of the money ſhould be lent at intereſt to 
perſons that ſhall: apply the ſame to any of the pur- 
poſes above mentioned, it is {till the ſame thing. If 
I have given good reaſons for what I have ſaid, no 
more than eight of the twenty millions can be ap- 
plied either to our dead ſtock of luxury, our ſock 
in inland or foreign trade, or our ſtores or maga- 


zunes; ſo that ſtill there will remain twelve millions, 
which 
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which are now no otherwiſe to be diſpoſed of than 
in buying of lands or houſes, or our new parliamen- 
tary funds, or in being lent out at intereſt upon 
mortgages of thoſe ſecurities, or to perſons who 
have no other ways to repay the value than by part 
of the things themſelves. 

The quettion then is, What effe& theſe twelve mil- 
lions will have towards reducing the intereſt of mo- 
ney, or raiſing the value of eſtates ? for as the for- 
mer grows leſs, the latter will ever rite in propor- 
tion. For example, while the intereſt of money is 


5 per cent. per ann. a man lends 2000 l. to raiſe a re- 


venue of 1001. per ann. by the intereſt of his money; 
and for the ſame reaſon he gives 20co l. or more to 
purchaſe an eſtate of 1001. per ann. Again, if the 
intereſt of money ſhall fall 1 per cent. he muſt be forced 
to lend 2 400 l. to gain the revenue of 1col. per ann.; 
and for the ſame reaſon he muſt give at leaſt 2400 l. 
to purchaſe an eſtate of the ſame yearly rent. There- 
fore if theſe twelve millions newly gained ſhall re- 
duce I per cent. of the preſent. intereſt of money, they 
muſt of neceſſity increaſe every eſtate at leaſt four 
years value in the purchaſe. - 

It is ever eaſier to meet with men that will borrow. 
money than ſell their eſtates. An evidence of this is, 
that we never have ſo good a revenue by buying as 
by lending. The firſt thing therefore that will be 
attempted with thoſe twelve millions, is to lend mo- 
ney to thoſe that want it. This can hardly fail of 
reducing 1 per cent. of the preſent intereſt of money, 
and conſequently of raiſing every eſtate four years 
value m the purchaſe. 

For in all probability, all the money or value now 
in England, not applied. to any of the uſes above 
mentioned, and which therefore lies dead, or affords 
no revenue to the owners, till it can be diſpoſed of to 
ſuch uſes, does not exceed twelve millions. Yet 
this ſum, whatever it is, is ſufficient to keep down 
money' to the preſent intereſt, and hold up lands 
to their preſent value. One would imagine, then, if 


this ſum ſhould be doubled, if twelve millions extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary ſhould be added to it, they ſhould reduce half 
the preſent intereſt of money, and double the preſent 
value of eſtates. But it will eaſily be allowed they 
mult reduce 1 per cent. of the preſent intereſt of mo- 


ney, and add the value of four years rent to the pur- 


chaſe of every eſtate. 


To confirm the belief of this, an argument might: 
be taken from what really happened in the province 
of Holland before the year 1670. I think it is in Sir 


William Temple's obſervations upon the United Ne- 
therlands. The government there was indebted 


about thirteen millions, and paid the intereſt. of 5, 
per cent. per ann. They had got a ſum of money, I | 
think not above a million, with which they prepared 

to diſcharge ſuch a part of the principal. The cre- 


ditors were ſo unable to find ſo good an intereſt elſe- 
where, that they petitioned the States to keep their 
money, with an abatement of-1 per cent. of their in- 
tereſt. 'The ſame money was offered to the ſame 


number of other creditors with the ſame ſucceſs, till 
1 per cent. of their whole intereſt was abated. Yet at 


laſt ſuch a part of the principal was diſcharged. And 


when this ſum came to be lent to private perſons, it 


had the ſame effect. There 1 per cent. of the common 
intereſt was abated throughout the whole province, 
as well between ſubje& and ſubject, as between the 
ſubjects and their governors. And nothing is ſo no- 
torious, as that the value of lands in that country 
has riſen in proportion, and that eſtates are ſold there 
for thirty years value of their whole rents. It 1s not 
then to be doubted, that twelve millions extraordinary 
to be lent at intereſt, or purchaſe lands or govern- 


ment ſecurities, muſt have the like effect in England, 


at leaſt that lands will riſe four years rents in every 


purchaſe above their preſent value: and how great 


an improvement muſt this be of the landed intereſt ? 

The rents of England, according to the proportion 
of the land tax, ſhould be little more than eight mil- 
lions; yet perhaps they may be twelve. If there is 
made an addition of four years value in every pur- 


chaſe, this, upon all the rents of England, amounts 
to 
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to forty-eight millions. So that, by the importation 
ut and clear gain of twenty millions by trade, the landed 
_ intereſt gains an improvement of forty-eight millions, 
14 at leaſt fix times as much as all other intereſts joined 
158 together. | | 
qa [ ſhould think this argument, which I have endea- 
youred to ſet in a clear light, muſt needs be ſufficient 
ht io ſhow that the landed and the trading intereſts can- 
= not in reality but be friends to each other. 
Ne- 
te d ——ů— 
1 
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red | 
re- — Certum voto pete finem. Hor. Ep. 2. J. 1. v. 56. 
ae —To wilhes fix an end. | | Creechs 
eir | 


in- HE writers of morality aſſign two ſorts of 
8 1 goods. The one is in itſelf deſirable; the 
till ¶ other is to be deſired, not on account of its own ex- 
t at cellency, but for the ſake of ſome other thing which 
And it is inſtrumental to obtain. Theſe are uſually diſ- 
, it tinguiſhed by the appellations of end and means. 
mon We are prompted by nature to defire the former; 
nce, but that we have any appetite for the latter is ow- 
the ing to choice and deliberation. 

But, as wiſe men engage in the purſuit of means, 
from a farther view of ſome natural good with which 
they are connected; fools, who are acted by imita- 
tion, and not by reaſon, blindly purſue the means, 
without any deſign or proſpect of applying them. 
The reſult whereof is, that they entail upon them- 
ſelves the anxiety and toil, but are debarred from 
the ſubſequent delights which ariſe to wiſer- men ; 
lince their views not reaching the end, terminate in 
thoſe things, which although they have a relative 
goodneſs, yet conſidered abſolutely, are indifferent, 
or, it may be, evil. 

The principle of this miſconduct is a certain ſhort- 
hehtedneſs in the mind. And as this defect is 
branched 


branched forth into innumerable errors in life, and 
hath infected all ranks and conditions of men; ſo it 
more eminently appears in three ſpecies, the Critics, 
Miſers, and Free-thinkers. I ſhall endeavour to 
make good this obſervation with regard to each of 
them. And firſt of the Critics. | 
Profit and pleaſure are the ends that a reaſonable 
creature would propoſe to obtain by ſtudy, or indeed 


by any other undertaking. 'Thoſe parts of learning 


which relate to the imagination, as eloquence and 
poetry, produce an immediate pleaſure in the mind, 
And ſublime and uſeful truths, when they are con- 


veyed in apt allegories or beautiful images, make 


more diſtinct and laſting impreſſions; by which 
means the fancy becomes ſubſervient to the under- 
ſtanding, and the mind is at the ſame time delighted 
and inſtructed, The exerciſe of the underſtanding in 
the diſcovery of truth is likewiſe attended with 
great pleaſure, as well as immediate profit. It not 
only ſtrengthens our faculties, purifies the ſoul, ſub- 
dues the paſſions, but beſides theſe advantages, 
there is alſo a ſecret joy that flows from intellectual 
operations, proportioned to the nobleneſs of the fa- 
culty, and not the leſs affecting becauſe inward and 
unſeen, 

But the mere exerciſe of the memory as ſuch, in 
ſtead of bringing pleaſure or immediate benefit, is a 
thing of vain irkſomeneſs and fatigue, eſpecially when 
ved in the acquiſition of languages, which is 
of all others the moſt dry and painful occupation, 
There muſt be therefore ſomething further propoſed, 
or a wiſe man would never engage in it. And in- 
deed, the very reaſon of the thing plainly intimates, 
that the motive which firſt drew men to affect a know- 
ledge in dead tongues, was, that they looked on 


them as means to convey more uſeful and entertain- 


ing knowledge into their minds. i 
There are nevertheleſs certain critics, who, ſeeing 

that Greek and Latin are in requeſt, join in a thought- 

leſs puſuit of thoſe languages, without any further 


view. They look on the ancient authors, but it 0 
| wit 
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with an eye to phrafeology, or certain minute par- 
ticulars, which are valuable for-no other reaſon but 
becauſe they are deſpiſed and forgotten by the reſt of 
mankind. The divine maxims of morality, the ex- 
act pictures of human life, the profound diſcoveries 
in the arts and ſciences, juſt thoughts, bright images, 
ſublime ſentiments, are overlooked, while the mind 
is learnedly taken up in verbal remarks. 

Was a critic ever known to read Plato with a con- 
templative mind; or Cicero, in order to imbibe the 
noble ſentiments of virtue and a public ſpirit, which 
are conſpicuous in the writings of that great man 
or to peruſe the Greek or Roman hiſtorians, with an 
intention to form his own life upon the plan of 
the illuſtrious patterns they exhibit to our view ? Pla- 
to wrote in Greek ; Cicero's Latin is fine, and it 
often lies in a man's way to quote the ancient hiſto- 


give birth to avarice. 
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There is no entertainment upon earth more noble 
and befitting a reaſonable mind than the peruſal of 
good authors, or that better qualifies a man to paſs 
this life with ſatisfaction to himſelf, or advantage te 
the public; but where men of ſhort views and mean 
ſouls give themſelves to that ſort of employment 
which nature never deſigned them for, they indeed 
keep one another in countenance ; but inſtead of cul- 
tivating and adorning their own minds, or acquiring 
an ability to be uſeful to the world, they reap no 
other advantage from their labours, than the dry 
conſolation ariſing from the applauſes they beſtow 
upon each other. 

And the ſame weakneſs or defect in the mind, 
from whence pedantry takes its riſe, does likewiſe 
Words and money are both 
to be regarded as only marks of things; and as the 
knowledge of the one, ſo the poſſeſſion of the other 
is of no uſe, unleſs directed to a further end. A mu- 
tual commerce could not be carried on among men, 
i ſome common ſtandard had not been agreed upon, 


to 
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to which the value of all the various products of art 
and nature were reducible, and which might be of 
the ſame uſe in the conveyance of property as words 
are in that of ideas. Gold, by its beauty, ſcarceneſs, 
and durable nature, ſeems deſigned by Providence 
to a purpoſe ſo excellent and advantageous to man- 
kind. Upon theſe conſiderations that metal came 
firſt into eſteem. But ſuch who cannot ſee beyond 
what is neareſt in the purſuit, beholding mankind 
touched with an affection for gold, and being ig- 
norant of the true reaſon that introduced this odd paſ- 
ſion into human nature, imagine ſome intrinſic worth 
in the metal to be the cauſe of it. Hence the ſame 
men who, had they been turned towards learning, 
would have employed themſelves in laying up words 
in their memory, are by a different application em- 
ployed to as much purpoſe in treaſuring up gold in 
their coffers. They differ only in the object; the 
principle on which they act, and the inward frame 
of mind, is the ſame in the critic and the miſer. 

And upon a thorough obſervation, our modern 
ſe& of free-thinkers will be found to labour under 
the ſame defect with thoſe two inglorious ſpecies. 
Their ſhort views are terminated in the next objects; 
and their ſpecious pretences for liberty and truth are 
ſo many inſtances of miſtaking the means for the end. 
But the ſetting theſe points in a clear light muſt be 
the ſubject of another paper. 
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de Docebo 
n- Unde parentur epes; quid alat, formetque poetam. 
ne Hor. Ars Poet. v. 306. 
1d I will teach to write, 
ad Tell what the duty of a poet is, 
g- Wherein his wealth and ornament conſiſt, 
5 And how he may be form'd and how improv'd. 

- Roſcommon. 
th | 
ne 


T is no ſmall pleaſure to me, who am zealous in 

155 the intereſts of learning, to think I may have the 

ds honour of leading the town into a very new and un- 

common road of criticiſm. As that kind of literature 

is at preſent carried on, it conſiſts only in a know- 

ledge of mechanic rules, which contribute to the ſtruc- 

ture of different ſorts of poetry, as the receipts of 

good houſe-wives do to the making puddings of 

flour, oranges, plumbs, or any other ingredients. 

It would, methinks, make theſe my inſtructions more 
eaſily intelligible to ordinary readers, if I diſeourſed 

of theſe matters in the ſtile in which ladies learned in 
oeconomics dictate to their pupils for the improvement 

of the kitchen and larder. 

I ſhall begin with epic poetry, becauſe the critics 
agree it is the greateſt work human nature is capable 
of, I know the French have already laid down ma- 
ny mechanical rules for compoſitions of this ſort, but 
at the ſame time-they . cut off almoſt all undertakers 
ſrom the poſſibility of ever performing them; for the 
firſt qualification they unanimouſly require in a poet 
is a genius. I ſhall here endeavour, for the benefit 
of my countrymen, to make it manifeſt that epie 
poems may be made without a genius, nay, without 
learning or much reading. This muſt neceffarily be 
of great uſe to all thoſe poets who confeſs they never 
Ne. read, and of whom the world is convinced they never 

learn. What Moliere obſerves of making a dinner, 
fnat any man can do it with money, and if a profeſ- 

SL © H h 1 ſed 
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ſed cook cannot without, he has his art for nothing ; 
the ſame may be ſaid of making a poem; it is eafily 
brought about by him that has a genius, but the {kill 
lies in doing it without one. In purſuance of this end 
I ſhall preſent the reader with a plain and certain re- 
cipe, by which even ſonneteers and ladies may be qua- 
lified for this grand performance. | 

I know it will be objected, that one of the chief 
qualifications of an epic poet, is to be knowing in all 
arts and ſciences. But this ought not to diſcourage 
thoſe that have no learning, as long as indexes and 
dictionaries may be had, which are the compendium 
of all knowledge. Beſides, fince it is an eſtabliſhed 
rule, that none of the terms of thoſe arts and ſcien- 
ces are to be made uſe of, one may venture to affirm 
our Poet cannot impertinently offend in this point. 
The learning which will be more particularly neceſ- 
ſary to him, is the ancient geography of towns, 
mountains, and rivers; for this let him take Cluverius, 
value four pence. 

Another quality required, is a complete ſkill in 
languages. To this I anſwer, that it is notorious 
perſons of no genius have been oftentimes great lin- 
guiſts. To inſtance in the Greek, of which there are 
two ſorts ; the original Greek, and that from which 


our modern authors tranſlate, I ſhould be nnwill. 8 


ing to promiſe impoſſibilities; but, modeſtly ſpeak- 
ing, this may be learned in about an hour's time with 
eaſe. I have known one who became a ſudden pro- 
feſſor of Greek, immediately upon application of the 
left-hand page of the Cambridge Homer to his eye. 
It is, in theſe days, with authors as with other men; 
the well-bred are familiarly acquainted with them at 
firſt ſight ; and as it is ſufficient for a good general 
to have ſurveyed the ground he is to conquer, fo it 
is enough for a good poet to have ſeen the author he 
is to be maſter of. But to proceed to the purpoſe 
of this paper. 
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A Receipt to make an Epic Poem. 
For the Fable. Take out of any old poem, hiſtory 


books, romance, or legend, (for inſtance Geffty of 


Monmouth, or Don Belianis of Greece), thoſe 
parts of ſtory which afford moſt ſcope for long 
deſcriptions ; put theſe pieces together, and throw 
all the adventures you fancy into one tale. 'Then 
take a hero, whom you may chuſe for the ſound 
of his name, and put him into the midſt of theſe 
adventures; there let him work for twelve books; 
at the end of which you may take him out, ready 
prepared to conquer or to marry, it being neceſ- 
ſary that the concluſion of an epic poem be fortu- 
nate.“ | 

To make an Epiſode. © Take any remaining adven- 
ture of your former collection, in which you could 
no way involve your hero, or any unfortunate acci- 


dent that was too good to be thrown away, and it 


will be of uſe, applied to any other perſon, who 
may be loſt and evaporate in the courſe of the 
work, without the leaſt damage to the compoſi- 


b tion.“ 


For the Moral and Allegory. * Theſe you may ex- 
tract out of the fable afterwards at your leiſure. 


Be ſure you ſtrain them ſufficiently,” 


For the Manners. 


For thoſe of the hero, take all the beſt qualities 
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you can find in all the beſt celebrated heroes of anti- 
quity. If they will not be reduced to a conſiſtency 
lay them all in a heap upon him. But be ſure they 
are qualities which your patron would be thought 
to have; and to prevent any miſtake which the 
world may be ſubject to, ſelect from the alphabet 
thoſe capital letters that compoſe his name, and ſet 
them at the head of a dedication before your poem. 
However, do not abſolutely obſerve the exact quan- 
tity of theſe virtues, it not being determined whe- 
ther or no it be neceſſary for the hero of a poem to 
be an honeſt man. For the under characters, gather 

| A2 „ them 
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* them from Homer and Virgil, and change the 
names as occaſion ſerves.” 


For the Machines. 


Take of dieties, male and female, as many as 
as you can ule ; ſeparate them into two equal parts 
and keep Jupiter in the middle. Let Juno put 
him in a ferment, and Venus mollify him. Re- 
member on all occaſions to make uſe of volatile 
Mercury. If you have need of devils, draw them 
out of Milton's Paradiſe, and extract your ſpirits 
from Taſſo. The uſe of theſe machines is evident; 
* for ſince no epic poem can poſſibly ſubſiſt without 
them, the wiſeſt way is to reſerve them for your 
greateſt neceſſities. When you cannot extricate 
your hero by any human means, or yourſelf by 
« your own wit, ſeek relief from heaven, and the 
gods will do your buſineſs very readily. This is 
according to the direct preſcription of Horace in his 
art of poetry. | 


Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
6 Inciderit 


Never preſume to make a god appear, 
© But for a bus'neſs worthy of a god. Roſcommon. 


That is to ſay, a poet ſhould never call upon the 
gods for their aſſiſtance, but when he is in great 
+ perplexity.? 


For the Deſcriptions. 
Fara Tempeſt. * Take Eurus, Zypher, Auſter, and 


* Boreas, and caſt them together in one verſe. Add 
© to theſe of rain, lightning, and of thunder (the loud- 
© eſt you can), quantum ſufficit, Mix your clouds and 
* billows well together, till they foam; and thicken 
* your diſcription here and there with a quick-ſand. 
© Brew your tempeſt well in your head, before you 

© ſet it a blowing.” 
For a Battle. * Pick a large quantity of images 
and deſcriptions from Homer's Iliads, with a ſpice 
or 
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ers without genius in one material point, which is, 
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or two of Virgil ; and if their remain any overplus 
you may lay them by for a ſkirmiſh. Seaſon it 
well with ſimilies, and it will make an excellent 
battle.“ 7 

For a burning Town. If ſuch a deſcription be ne- 


ceſſary, becauſe it is certain there is one in Vir- 


gil, old Troy is ready burnt to your hands: but 


if you fear that would be thought borrowed, a 


chapter or two of the theory of the conflagration, 


well circumſtanced, and done into verſe, will be a- 
good ſuccedaneum. 
As for ſimilies and metaphors, they may be found 


all over the creation; the moſt ignorant may ga- 


ther them, but the danger is in applying them. For 
this adviſe with your bookſeller.” 


For the Language. 


(I mean the dition.) Here it will do well to be 
an imitator of Milton, for you'll find it eaſter to 
imitate him in this than any thing elſe. Hebraiſms 
and Greciſms are to be found in him, without 


the trouble of learning the languages. I knew a. 


painter, who, like our poet, had no genius, make 
his dawbings be thought originals by ſetting them 
in the ſmoak.. You may in the ſame manner give 
the venerable air of antiquity to your piece by 


darkening it up and down with old Engliſh. With 
this you may be eaſily furniſhed upon any occaſion, . 


by the dictionary commonly printed at the end of 


Chaucer.“ 


I muſt not conclude, without cautioning all writ- 


never to be afraid of having too much fire in their 
works. I ſhould adviſe rather to take their warm- 
eſt thoughts, and ſpread them abroad upon paper 


for they are obſerved to cool before they are read. 
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No. 79. Thurſday June xr. 


Præclara et pulchra minantem 
Vivere nec rectè nec ſuaviter. 


Hor. Ep. 8. J. f. v. 3. 
I make a noiſe, a gaudy ſhow ; 
I promiſe mighty things, I nobly ſtrive : 
Yet what an ill, unpleaſant life I live. Creech, 


T is an employment worthy a reaſonable crea- 


ture, to examine into the diſpoſition of men's af. 


fections towards each other, and, as far as one can, 
to improve all tendencies to good nature and charity. 
No one could be unmoved with this epiſtle, which 
L received the other day from one of my correl- 
pondents, and which is full of the moſt ardent bene: 
volence. 


To the GuarDiar.. 


Six, | 
I Seldom read your political, your critical, your 
ludicrous, or if you will call them fo, your po- 
lite papers, but when I obſerve any thing which I 


think written for the advancement: of good-will | 


amongſt men, and laying before them objects of 
charity, I am very zealous for the promotion of ſo 
honeſt a deſign. Believe me, Sir, want of wit, or 
wiſdom, is not the infirmity of this age; it is the 
{ſhameful application of both that is the crying evil. 


As for my own part, I am always endeavouring at 


leaſt to be better, rather than richer- or wiſer. But 
I never lamented that I was not a wealthy man ſo 


heartily as the other day. You muſt underſtand that 


I now and then take a walk. of mortification, and 
paſs a whole day in making myſelf. profitably ſad. 


I for this end viſit the hoſpitals about this city ; -and 


when I have rambled about the galleries at Bedlam, 
and ſeen for an hour the utmoſt of all lamentable ob- 


jects, 
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jets, human reaſon diſtracted; when [ have from 
grate to grate offered up my prayers for. a wretch 
who has been reviling me, for a figure that has 
ſeemed petrified with anguiſh, for a man that has 
held up his face in the poſture of adoration toward hea- 
ven, to utter execrations and blaſphemies; I ſay, 
when I have beheld all theſe things, and thoroughly 


reflected on them, till I have ſtartled myſelf out of 


my. preſent ill courſe, I have thought fit to paſs to 
the obſervation of leſs evils, and. relieve, myſelf, by 
going to thoſe charitable receptacles about this town, 
appointed only for bodily. diſtreſſes. The gay and 
frolic part of mankind are wholly. unacquainted with 
the numbers of their. fellow-creatures, who languiſh 
under pain and agony. for want of a trifle out of that 
expence by which thoſe. fortunate perſons purchaſe 
the gratification of a ſuperfluous paſſion or appetite, 
I ended the laſt of theſe pilgrimages which I made, 
at St. Thomas's hoſpital in Southwark. I had ſeen 
all the variety of woe which can ariſe from the diſ- 
tempers which attend human frailty; but the cir. 
cumſtance which occaſioned this letter, and gave 
me the quickeſt compaſſion, was beholding a little. 
boy of ten years of age, who was juſt then to be ex- 
pelled the houſe as incurable. My heart melted with 
in me, to think what would beccome of the poor 
child, who, as I was informed, had not a farthing 
in the world, nor father nor mother, nor friend to 
help it. The infant ſaw my ſorrow for it, and came 
towards me, and bid me ſpeak that it might die in 
the houſe. _ | 

Alas! 

There are crowds cured in this place, and the. 
ſtricteſt care taken, in the diſtribution of the charity, 
for wholeſome food, good phyſie, and tender care 
in behalf of the patients; but the proviſion is not 
large enough for thoſe whom they do not deſpair of. 
recovering; which makes it neceſſary to turn out the 
incurable for the ſake of thoſe whom they can relieve. 
Ll was informed this was the fate of many in a year, 
as welt as of this poor child, who, I ſuppoſe, cor- 

rupted ; 
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rupted away, yet alive in the ſtreets. He was, to 
be ſure, removed when he was only capable of giving 
offence, though avoided when ſtill an object of com- 
paſſion. There are not words to give mankind com- 
punction enough on ſuch an occaſion ; but I aſſure 
you I think the miſerable have a property in the ſu- 
perfluous poſſeſſions of the fortunate ; though I deſ- 
pair of ſeeing right done them, till the day wherein 
thoſe diſtinctions ſhall ceaſe for ever, and they muſt 
both give an account for their behaviour under their 
reſpective ſufferings and enjoyments. However, you 
would do your part as a Guardian, if you would 
mention, in the moſt pathetic terms, theſe miſerable 
objects, and put the good part of the world in mind 
of exerting the moſt noble benevolence that can be 
imagined in alleviating the few. remaining moments 
of the incurable. | 

A gentleman who belonged to the hoſpital, was 
ſaying, he believed it would be done as ſoon as men- 
tioned, if it were propoſed that a ward might be 
erected for the accommodation of ſuch as have no 
more to do in this world but reſign themſelves to 
death. I know no readier way of communicating 
this thought to the world, than by your paper. If 
you omit to publiſh this I ſhall never eſteem you to 
be the man you pretend ; and ſo recommending the 
incurable to your guardianſhip, I remain, Sir, 


Your humble ſervant, 
PHiLANTHROPOS.. | 


It muſt be confeſſed, that if one turns one's eyes 
round theſe cities of London and Weſtminſter, one 
cannot overlook the exemplary inſtances of heroic 
charity, in providing reſtraints for the wicked, in- 
ſtructions for the young, food and raiment, for the 
aged, with regard alſo to all other circumſtances and 
relations of human life; but it is to be lamented 
that theſe proviſions are made only by the middle 
kind of people, while thoſe of faſhion or power are 


raiſed above the ſpecics itſelf, and are unacquainted 
| a | or 
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or unmoved with the calamities of others. But, alas! 
how monſtrous is this hardneſs of heart! how is it 
poſſible that the returns of hunger and thirſt ſhould 
not importune men, though in the higheſt afluence, 
to conſider the miſeries of their fellow-creatures who 
languiſh under neceflity! But, as I hinted juſt 
now, the diſtin&ions of mankind are almoſt wholly 
to be reſolved into thoſe of the rich and the poor ; 
jor as certainly as wealth gives acceptance and grace 
to all that its poſſeſſor ſays or does, ſo poverty creates 
diſeſteem, ſcorn, and prejudice to all the undertak- 
ings of the indigent. The neceſſitous man has nei- 
ther hands, lips, or underſtanding for his own or 
friend's uſe, but is in the ſame condition with the 
lick, with this difference only, that his is an infec- 
tion no man will relieve, or aſſiſt, or, if he does, it 
is ſeldom with ſo much pity as contempt, and rather 
for the oſtentation of the phyſician, than compaſſion 
on the patient. It is a circumſtance wherein a man 
finds all the good he deſerves inacceſſible, all the ill 
unavoidable; and the poor hero is as certainly ragged, 
as the poor villain hanged. Under theſe preſſures 
the poor man ſpeaks wich heſitation, undertakes with 
irreſolution, and acts with diſappointment; he is 
lighted in men's converſations, overlooked in their 
aſſemblies, and beaten at their doors. But from 
whence, alas, has he this treatment? from a crea- 
ture that has only the ſupply of, but not an exemp- 
tion from the wants for which he deſpiſes him. Yet 
ſuch is the unaccountable inſolence of man, that he 
will not ſee that he who is ſupported is in the ſame 
claſs of natural neceſſity with him that wants a ſup- 
port; and to be helped, implies to be indigent. In 
a word, after all you can ſay of a man, conclude 
that he is rich, and you have made him friends; nor 
have you utterly overthrown a man in the world's 
opinion, till you have ſaid he is poor. This is the 
:mphatical expreſſion of praiſe and blame; for men 
ſo itupidly forget their natural impotence and want, 
that riches and poverty have taken in our imagination 
ihe place of innocence and guilt, 


Reflec- 
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Reflections of this kind do but waſte one's being, 
without capacity of helping the diſtreſſed; yet though 
I know no way to do any ſervice to my brethren un- 
der ſuch calamities, I cannot help having ſo much 
reſpec for them, as to ſuffer with them in a fruitleſs 
fellow-tecling. | | 


— = — * 
— —̃ am. 
— — — — — 


No 80. Friday, June 12. 


Ccœleſtibus iræ. Virg. An. 1. v. II. 
Anger in heavenly minds. 


Have found by experience that it is impoſſible to 
talk diſtinctly without defining the words of 
which we make uſe. There is not a term in our 
language which wants explanation ſo much as the 
word church. One would think when people utter 
it they ſhould have in their minds ideas of virtue 


and religion; but that important monoſyllable drags 
all the other words in the language after it, and it 


is made uſe of to expreſs both praiſe and blame, ac- 
cording to the character of him who ſpeaks it. By 
this means it happens that no one knows what his 
neighbour means, when he ſays ſuch a one is for or 
againſt the church. It has happened that the perſon 
who is ſeen every day at church has not been in 
the eye of the world a churchman; and he who is 
very zealous to oblige every man to frequent it but 
himſelf, has been held a very good ſon of the church. 
This prepoſſeſſion is the beſt handle imaginable for 
politicians to make uſe of for managing the loves 
and hatreds of mankind to the purpoſes to which 
they would lead them. But this is not a thing for 
fools to meddle with; for they only bring diſeſteem 
upon thoſe whom they attempt to ſerve, when they 
unfkilfully pronounce terms of art. I have obſerved 
great evils ariſe from this practice, and not only the 
cauſe of piety, but allo the ſecular intereſt of clergy- 
men 
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men has extremely ſuffered by the general unex- 
bh plained ſignification of the word church. 


* The Examiner, upon the ſtrength of being a re- 
ch ceived churchman, has offended in this particular 
oſs more groſsly than any other man ever did before, 


and almoſt as groſsly as ever he himſelf did, ſuppoſe 
mg the allegations in the following letter are juſt. 
To ſlander any man, is a very heinous offence ; but 
the crime is ſtill greater when it falls upon ſuch as 
ought to give example to others. I cannot imagine 
how the Examiner can diveſt any part of the clergy 
of the reſpe& due to their characters, ſo as to treat 
11. them as he does, without an indulgence unknown to 
our religion, though taken up in the name of it, in 
order to diſparage ſuch of its communicants as will 
to not ſacrifice their conſcience to their fortunes. This 
of confuſion and ſubdiviſion of intereſts and ſentiments 
among people of the ſame communion is what 
would be a very good ſubje& of mirth ; but when 1 
conſider againſt whom this inſult is committed, I 
think it too great, and of too ill a conſequence to be 
in good humour on the occaſion. 


Ark, | June q, 1713. 
Ye charaQer of Univerſal Guardian, joined 
to the concern you ought to have for the cauſe 
of virtue and religion, aſſure me you will not think 
that clergymen, when injured, have the leaſt right 
to your protection; and it is from that aſſurance I 
trouble you with this, to complain of the Examiner, 
who calumniates as freely as he commends, and 
whoſe invectives are as groundleſs as his panegyrics. 
In his paper of the 8th inſtant, after a moſt fu- 
nous invective againſt many noble lords, a conſider- 
able number of the commons, and a very great part 
of! her Majeſty's good ſubjects, as diſaffected, and 
full of diſcontent, (which, by the way, is but an awk- 
ward compliment to the prince, whoſe greateſt glory 
to reign in the hearts of her people); that the cler- 
gy may not go without their ſhare of his reſentment, 
he concludes with a moſt malicious reflection _ 
| ome 
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ſome of them. He names indeed no body, but 
points at Windſor and St. Paul's, where he tells us 
ſome are diſreſpectful to the Queen, and enemies to 
her peace; moſt odious characters, eſpecially in cler- 
gymen, whoſe profeſſion is peace, and to whoſe duty 
and affection her Majeſty has a more immediate right, 
by her ſingular piety and great goodneſs to them, 
They have ſucked in, he ſays, this warlike prin- 
© ciple from their arbitrary patrons.“ It is not 
enough, it ſeems, to calumniate them, unleſs their 
patrons alſo be inſulted ; no leſs patrons than the 
late King and the Duke of Marlborough. Theſe 
are his arbitrary men ; though nothing be more cer- 
tain, than that without the king the ſhadow of a le- 
gal government had not been left to us; nor did 
there ever live a man, who, in the nature and tem- 
per of him, Jeſs deſerved the character of arbitrary 
than the Duke. How now 1s this terrible charge 
againſt thoſe clergymen ſupported ? Why, as to St. 
Paul's, the fact, according to him, is this: Some 
of the church, to affront the Queen, on the day 


* the peace was proclaimed, gave orders for paro- | 
© chial prayers only, without ſinging, as is uſed | 


© upon faſt-days, though in this particular their 
.* inferiors were ſo very honeſt to diſobey them.” 
This the Examiner roundly affirms after his uſual 
manner, but without the leaſt regard to truth; for 
it has fallen in my way, without inquiring, to be 
exactly informed of this matter; and therefore I take 
upon me, in their vindication, to aſſure you, that 
every part of what is ſaid is abſolutely falſe, and the 
truth is juſt the reverſe. The inferiors deſired there 
might be only parochial prayers; but the perſon 
applied to was aware to what conſtruction it might 
be liable, and therefore would not conſent to the re- 
queſt, though very innocent and reaſonable. The 
caſe was this; the proceſſion of the ceremony had 
reached Ludgate juſt at the time of prayers, and 
there was ſuch a prodigious concourſe of people, 


that one of the vergers came to the reſidentiary in . 


waitin [4 
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waiting, to repreſent that it would be impoſſible to 
have prayers that afternoon; that the crowds all 
round the church were ſo great there would be 
no getting in; but it was inſiſted that there muſt be 
prayers, only the tolling of the bell ſnould be defer- 

red a little till the head of the proceſſion was got be- 
yond the church. When the bell had done, and 
none of the quire appeared but one to read, it was 
upon this again repreſented, that there could be only 
parochial prayers; a thing that ſometimes happens 
twice or thrice, perhaps, in a year, when, upon 
ſome allowable occaſion the abſence of the quire- 
men is ſo great as not to leave the neceſſary voices 
for cathedral ſervice, which very lately was the caſe 
upon a performance of the thankſgiving muſic at 
Whitehall. So that, had the prayers on this occa- 
ſion been parochial only, it had been neither new nor 
criminal, but neceſſary and unavoidable, unleſs the 
Examiner can tell how the ſervice may be ſung de- 
cently without ſinging men. However, to leave in- 
formers no room for calumny, it was expreſsly urged, 
that parochial prayers on ſuch a day would look ill; 
that therefore, if poſſible, it ſhould be avoided, and 
the ſervice ſhould be begun as uſual, in hopes one or 
two of the quire might come in before the pſalms ; + 
and the verger was ordered to look out, if he could 
{ce any of the quire, to haſten them to their places; 
and ſo it proved, two of the beſt voices came-in time 
enough, and the ſervice was performed cathedral- 
ways, though in a manner to bare walls, with an 
anthem ſuitable to the day. This is the fact on 
which the Examiner grounds a charge of factious 
and ſeditious principles againſt ſome at St. Paul's; 
and I am perſuaded there is as little truth in what 
be charges ſome of Windſor with, though I know not 
certainly whom he means. Were I diſpoſed to ex- 


poſtulate with the Examiner, I would aſk him if he 
ſeriouſly thinks this be anſwering her Majeſty's inten- 
tions? Whether diſquieting the minds ot her people 
is the way to calm them? or to traduce men of learn- 


ing and virtue be to cultivate the arts of peace? 
Vor. I. | 


I 1 


But 
F 
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But I am two well acquainted with his writings not 
to ſee he is paſt correction: nor does any thing in his 
his paper ſurpriſe me, merely becauſe it is falſe; for, 
to uſe his own words, © not a day paſſes with him, 
but it brings forth a mouſe or a monſter, ſome ri. 
* diculous lie, ſome vile calumny or forgery.” He 
is almoſt equally falſe in every thing he ſays ; but it 
is not always equally eaſy to make his falſehood plain 
and palpable. And it is chiefly for that reaſon I de- 
fire you to give this letter a place in your papers, 
that thoſe who are willing to be undeceived, may 
learn from ſo clear an inſtance, what a faithful, mo- 


deſt writer this is, who pxetends to teach them how to | 


think and ſpeak of things and perſons they know no- 
thing of themſelves. As this is no way diſagreeable 
to your character of guardian, your publication of 
it is a favour which 1 flatter myſelf you will not deny 
to, 
Six, 
Your humble ſervant, 
R. A. 


N I. Saturday, June 13. 


Quictè, et pure atque eleganter acre ætatis placida ac lenis re- 
cordatio. Cicero. 


The calm and ſoothing remembrance of a life paſſed with quiet | 


innocence, and elegance. 


HE paper which was publiſhed on the 3<th of | 


laſt month ended with a piece of devotion 
written by the Archbiſhop of Cambray. It would 
(as it was hinted in that precaution) be of-{fingular ute 
for the improvement of our minds, to have the ſecret 
thoughts of men of good talents on ſuch occaſions. 
I ſhall, for the entertainment of this day, give my 
reader two pieces, which, if he is curious, will be 
pleaſing for that reaſon, if they prove to have no 
ether effect upon him. One of them was found in 
a tus 
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the cloſet of an Athenian libertine, who lived many 


ages ago, and is a ſoliloquy, wherein he contemplates 
his own life and actions according to the lights men 
have from nature, and the compunctions of natural 


reaſon. The other is the prayer of a gentleman who 


died within few years laſt paſt, and lived to a very 
great age, but had paſſed his youth in all the vices 


in faſhion. The Athenian is ſuppoſed to have been 


Alcibiades, a man of great ſpirit, extremely addict- 
ed to pleaſures, but at the ſame time very capable, 
and upon occaſion very attentive to buſineſs. He 


was by nature endued with all the accomplithments 


ſhe could beftow ; he had beauty, wit, courage, and 
a great underſtanding ; but inthe firſt bloom of his lite 
was arrogantly affected with the advantages he had 
above others. That temper is pretty vilible in an ex- 
preſſion of his, when it was propoſed to him to learn 
to play upon a muſical inſtrument, he anſwered, * It 
is not for me to give, but to receive delight.“ 
However, the converſation of Socrates tempered u 
ſtrong inclination to licentiouſneſs into reflections of 
philoſophy, and if it had not the force to make @ 


man of his genius and fortune wholly regular, it 


gave him ſome cool moments, and this following fo. 


liloquy is ſuppoſed by the learned to have been 
town together before ſome expected engagement, 
and ſeems to be very much the picture of the 


man. 


tained with muſic, my eyes with beauty, nor any 
of my ſenſes ſo forcibly affeded as to divert the 
courſe of my inward thoughts: methinks there i, 
ſomething ſacred in myſelf, now I am alone. What 
is this being of mine ? 1 came into it without my 
choice, and yet Socrates ſays it is to be imputed tome. 


— 


- 


— 


- 


— 


- 


cate nothing ſtrongly to myſelf, I talte, methinks, 
a being diſtin from their operation. Why may 
not then my ſoul exiſt when the is wholly gone out 
ol theſe organs? I can perceive my faculties grow 
ſtronger the leſs I admit the pleaſures of ſenſe ; 
and the nearer I place myſelf to a bare exiſtence 


LON | *- the 


** 


-_ 


— 


* I am now wholly alone, my ears are not enter- 


In this repoſe of my ſenſes, wherein they communi- 


— — — — _ 
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© the more worthy, the more noble, the more celeſ- 
tial does that exiſtence appear to me. If my ſoul 
| © 1s weakened rather than improved by all that the 
|; body adminiſters to her, ſhe may reaſonably be ſup. 
[| poſed to be defigned for a manſion more ſuitable 
than this, wherein what delights her diminiſhes 
* her excellence, and that which afflits her adds 
to her perfection. There is an hereafter, and 
« I will not fear to be immortal for the ſake of 
* Athens.” | 
This foliloquy is but the firſt dawnings of thought 
in a mind of a mere man given up to ſenſuality. The 
paper which I mention of our contemporary, was 
found in his ſcrutoir after his death, but communicat- 
ed to a friend or two of his in his lifetime. You fee | 
in it a man wearied with the vanities of this life; and 
the refieftions which the ſucceſs of his wit and gal- 
lantry bring upon his old age are not unworthy 
the obſervation of thoſe who poſſeſs the like advan- 
tages. | 
: Oh almighty Being! how ſhall IT look up towards 
* thee, when I refle& that I am of no conſideration 
but as 1 have offended ? My exiſtence, O my God, 
« without thy mercy, is not to be prolonged in this 
© or another world but for my puniſhment. I appre- 
« hend, oh my maker, let it not be too late; I ap- 
« prehend, and tremble at thy preſence. And ſhall 
I not conſider thee, who art all goodnefs, but with 
terror? Oh my Redeemer, do thou behold my an- 
* guiſh. Turn to me, thou Saviour of the world; 
© who has offended like me? Oh my God, I cannot 
« fly out of thy preſence ; let me fall down in it: I 
humble myſelf in contrition of heart. But, alas! 
© I have not only ſwerved from thee, but have la- 
© boured againſt thee. If thou doſt pardon what [ 
© have committed, how wilt thou pardon what | 
© have made others commit. I have rejoiced in ill, 
© as in a proſperity. Forgive, oh my Gcd, all who 
have offended by my perſuaſion, all who have 
« tranſgreſſed by my example. Canſt thou, 0 
God, accept of the confeſſion of old age, to expi- 
© ate all the labour and induſtry of youth ſpent 3 
tram 
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tranſgreſſions againſt thee ? While I am ſtill alive, 
let me implore thee to recal to thy grace all 
whom I have made to fin. Let, oh Lord, thy 
goodnefs admit of his prayer for their pardon by 
whoſe inſtigation they have tranſgreſſed. Accept, 
O God, of this interval of age between my ſinful. 
days, and the hour of my diſſolution, to wear a- 
way the corrupt habits in my ſoul, and prepare my- 
ſelf for the manſions of purity and joy. Impute 
not to me, O my God, the offences I may give, af- 
ter my death, to thoſe I leave behind me; let me 
not tranſgreſs when I am no more ſeen : but pre- 
vent the ill effects of my ill- applied ſtudies, and re- 
ceive me into thy mercy.“ 
It is the moſt melancholy circumſtance that can be 
imagined, to be on a death -/ bed, and with all that a 
man has molt laboured to bring to paſs were obli- 
terated for ever. How emphatically worſe is this, 
than having paſſed all one's days in idleneſs? Vet 
this is the frequent caſe of many men of refined ta- 
lents. It is, methinks, monſtrous, that the love of 
fame, and the value of the faſhion of the world, can 
tranſport a man ſo far, as even in ſolitude to act with 
ſo little reflection upon his real intereſt. This is pre- 
meditated madneſs; for it is an error done with the 
aſſiſtance of all the faculties of the mind. 8 

When every circumſtance about us is a conſtant 
ad monition, how tranſient is every labour of man, 
it ſhould, methinks, be no hard matter to bring one's 
ſelf to conſider the emptineſs of all our. endeavours. 
But I was not a little charmed the other day, when 
fitting with an old friend, and communing together 
on ſuch ſubjects, he expreſſed himſelf after this man- 
ner. 

It is unworthy a Chriſtian philoſopher to let any 
© thing here below ſtand in the leaſt competition with | 
© his duty. In vain is reaſon fortified by faith, if it 
produces in our practiſe no greater effects than 
* what reaſon wrought in mere man. 

I contemn, (in dependance on the ſupport of hea. 
ven 1 ſpeak it), I contemn all which the generali- 
*.ty of mankind call great and glorious, I will no 

5 113. © longer 
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longer think or act like a mortal, but conſider my- | 


« ſelf as a being that commenced at my birth, and 
is to endure to all eternity. The accident of death : 
© will not end, but improve my being. I will think 

of myſelf, and provide for myſelf, as an immortal; 

© and I will do nothing now which I do not believe 

& 


I ſhall approve a thouſand years hence.“ 


No 82. Monday, June x5. 


Cedat uti conviva ſatur— 
Let him depart like a contented: gueſt. 


Hor. Sat. 1. J. 1. v. 179. 


1 men ſee every day people go to their 
long home, who are younger than themſelves, 
they are not ſo apt to be alarmed at that as at the 
deceaſe of thoſe who have lived longer in their ſight. 
They miſs their acquaintance, and are ſurpriſed at 
the loſs of an habitual object. This gave me ſo much 
concern for the death of Mr. William Peer of the 
theatre- royal, who was an actor at the Reſtoration, 
and took his theatrical degree with Betterton, Kynaſ- 
ton, and Harris. Though his ſtation was humble, 
he performed it well; and the common compariſon 
with the ſtage and human life, which has been ſo of- 
ten made, may well be brought out upon this occa- 
ſion. It is no matter, ſay the moraliſts, whether you 
act a prince or a beggar, the buſineſs is to do your 
part well. Mr. William Peer diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
particularly in two characters, which no man ever 
could touch but himſelf. One of them was the 
ſpeaker of the prologue to the play, which is contrivec; 
in the tragedy of Hamlet, to awake the conſciences 
of the guilty princes. Mr. William Peer ſpoke that 
preface to the play with ſuch an air as repreſented 
that he was an actor; and with ſuch an inferior man- 
ner as only acting an actor, as made the others on 
the ſtage appear real great perſons, and not repre- 
ſentatives. This was a nicety in acting that none but 
the-moſt ſubtile player could ſo much as * 
re 
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. J remember his ſpeaking theſe words, in which there 
d is no great matter but in the right adjuſtment of the 
h air of the ſpeaker, with univerſal applauſe. 
x For us and for our tragedy, 

9 


Here ſtooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently.” 


Hamlet ſays very archly upon the pronouncing of it, 
Is this a prologue, or poeſy of a ring!“ However, 
the ſpeaking of it got Mr. Peer more reputation than 
thoſe who ſpeak the length of a puritan's ſermon eve- 
ry night will ever attain to. Beſides this, Mr. Peer. 
19 got a great fame on another little occaſion, He 

played the apothecary in Caius Marius, as it is called 

by Otway, but Romeo and Juliet, as originally in 


Vi 


8 Shakeſpeare. It will be neceſſary to recite more 
8 out of the play than he ſpoke, to have a right 
"M4 conception of what Peer did in it. Marius, weary 
ht. of life, recollects means to be rid of it after this man- 


| at ner: 


] do remember an apothecary 

That dwelt about this rendezvous of death; 
* Meagre and very rueful were his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones.“ 


When this ſpectre of poverty appeared, Marius ad- 
dreſſes him thus: 


I ſee thou art very poor; | 

© Thou may'ſ do any thing; here's fifty drachmas; 
Get me a draft of what will ſooneſt free | 
* A wretch from all his cares.” 


When the apothecary objects that it is unlawful, Ma- 
rius urges, 
Art thou ſo baſe and full of wretchedneſs, 
© Yet fear*ſt to die? famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppreſſion ſtareth in thy eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang on thy back: 
* The world is not thy friend, nor the world's laws; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich: 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 


With 
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Without all this quotation the reader could not 
have a juſt idea of the viſage and manner which Peer 
aſſumed, when in the moſt lamentable tone imagin- 
able he conſents, and delivering the poiſon, like a 
man reduced to the drinking it himſelf, if he did not 
vend it, ſays to Marius, 


© My poverty, but not my will conſents. 
© Take this and drink it off, the work is done. 


Tt was an odd excellence, and a very particular 
circumſtance this of Peer's, that his whole action of 
life depended upon ſpeaking five lines better than any 
man elſe in the world. But this eminence lying in 
ſo narrow a compaſs, the governors of the theatre 
obſerving his talents to lie in a certain knowledge of 
propriety, and his perſon admitting him to thine on- 
ly in the two above parts, his ſphere of action was 
enlarged by the addition of the poſt of property-man. 
This officer has always ready, in a place appointed 
for him behind the prompter, all ſuch tools and im- 
plements as are neceſſary in the play; and as it is his 
buſineſs never to want billet-doux, poiſon, falſe mo- 
ney, thunderbolts, . daggers, and ſcrolls of parch- 
ment, wine, pomatum, truncheons, . and . wooden 
legs, ready at the call of the ſaid prompter, accord- 
ing as his reſpective utenſils were neceſſary for pro- 


moting what was to paſs on the ſtage. The addition. 


of this office, ſo important to the. conduct of the 
whole affair of the ſtage, and the good œconomy ob- 
ſerved by their preſent managers in punctual pay- 


ments, made Mr. Peer's ſubſiſtence very comfortable. 


But it frequently happens that men loſe their virtue 
in proſperity who were ſhining characters in the con- 
trary condition. Good fortune indeed had no effect 
on the mind, but very much on the body of Mr. Peer. 
For in the ſeventieth year of his age he grew fat, which 
rendered his figure unfit for the utterance of the five 
lines above-mentioned. He had now unfortunately 
loſt the wan diſtreſs neceſſary for the countenance of 
the apothecary, and was too jolly to ſpeak the pro- 
logue with the proper humility. It is thought this 


calamity went too near him. It did not a little con- 
| tribute 


fections, is now at peace, and wants no 
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tribute to the ſhortening his days; and as there is 
no ſtate of real e in this life, Mr. Peer was 
undone by his ſucceſs, and loſt all by arriving at 
what is the end of all others mens purſuits, his 
eaſe. 

I could not forbear inquiring into the effects Mr. 
Peer left behind him; but find there is no demand 
due to him from the houſe, but the following bill; 


P 6 4. d. 
For hire of ſix caſe of piſtols - - 0. 4.0 
A drum for Mrs. Bignal in the Pilgrim - o 4 4 
A truſs of ſtraw for the madmen - 0-08 
Pomatum and vermilion togreaſe the face 8 
of the ſtuttering cook MON 
For boarding a ſetting dog two days to 6 
follow Mr. Johnſon in Epſom wells es 
For blood in Macbeth - - 893 98 8 
Raiſins and almonds for a witches banquet © © 8 


This contemporary of mine, whom 1 have often 

rallied for the narrow compaſs of his ſingular per- 

— aſ- 

ſiſtance from any man; but men of extenſive genius, 

now living, ſtill depend upon the good offices of the 
town. 

I am therefore to remind my reader, that on this 
day, being the 14th of June, the Plotting Sifters is to 
be acted for the benefit of the author, my old friend 
Mr. d'Urfey. This comedy was honoured with the 
preſence of King Charles II. three of its firſt five 
nights. | 

My friend has in this work ſhown himſelf a maſter, 
and made not only the characters of the play, but al- 
fo the furniture of the houſe contribute to the main 
deſign. He has made excellent uſe of a table with 
a carpet, and the key of a cloſet. With theſe two 
implements, which would perhaps have been over- 
looked by an ordinary writer, he contrives the moſt 
natural perplexities (allowing only the uſe of theſe 
houſhold goods in poetry) that ever were repreſented 
on a ſtage. He has alſo made good advantage of 
the knowledge of the ſtage itſelf ; for in the nick of 
bp being 
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being ſurpriſed, the lovers are let down, and eſcape 
at a trap-door. In a word, any who have the cu- 
rioſity to obſerve what pleaſed in the laſt generation, 
and does not go to a comedy with a reſolution to be 
grave, will find this evening ample food for mirth. 


Johnſon, who underſtands what he does as well as 
any man, expoſes the impertinence of an old fellow, 


who has loſt his ſenſes, till purſuing pleaſures with 
2 — maſtery. The ingenious Mr. Penkethman is a 

aſhful rake, and is ſheepiſſi without having modeſty, 
with great ſucceſs. Mr. Bullock ſucceeds Nokes in 
the part of Bubble, and in my opinion is not much 
below him; for he does excellently that ſort of folly 
we call abſurdity, which is the very contrary of wit, 
but next to that, is of all things the propereſt to ex- 
cite mirth. What is fooliſh is the object of pity ; but 
abſurdity often proceeds from an opinion of ſufficien- 
cy, and conſequently is an honeſt occaſion for laugh- 
ter. Theſe characters in this play cannot chuſe but 
make 1t a very pleaſant entertainment, and the de- 
corations of ſinging and dancing will more than re- 
pay the good-nature of thoſe who make an honeſt 
man a viſit of two merry hours, to make his follow- 


ing year unpainful. 
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The Figures refer to the Numbers of the Papers. 


A 
Cademy, what a youth firſt learns there, 24. 
Abſurdity, next to wit for laughter, 8 2. 

Advertiſement to the ladies concerning a fine gentleman, 34. 
About Monſieur D—'s being merry when he was dying, 39. 
About Batt. Pidgeon, 43. 

. Age dwells upon paſt times, 5. If healthy, happy, 25. 

x Auguire, the ſtory of his puniſhment, 8. His paſſion of re- 

h venge, ib. 

Airs, Mr. the penman, his vanity, I. 


y Alcibiades, his character, 81. 

t, Alonzo, Pon, a ſtory of his jealouſy, and the fatal effects of it, 37. 

X Aminta of Taſſo compared with Guarini's Hr jfido, 28. 

1t Animals, men's cruelty towards them, 61. 
Ancients, all that's good in writings not borrowed from them, 

wit 12. The humour of crying them up reproved, 25. 

h- Apothecary, the part of it in Caius Marius, 82. 

ut Arcadian, the true character of one, 23. A ſtory of one, 32. 


Artificers, capital, their petition to the Guardian, 64. 
Aſpaſia or (Lady Lizard), her character, 2. 4. 
Aſphaltites lake, a diſcourſe of it, 60. 


Author, letter from one containing an account of his raiſing con- 
tributions, 58. 


B 
Ballad, paſtoral, 40. | 
Barber's good hiſtorians, 50. Inconveniencies of it, ib, 


Bareface, Will, hiz letter to the Guardian, to procure him one 
of the Lizards for wife, 38. 


Bath, wife of, a comedy, its character, 50. 

Bawd, a mother ſo to her daughter, I7. 

Bear-baiting, a barbarous cuſtom, 61. 

Beau, academical, his character, 10. 

Reaus, their ſpecies commiſerated, 62. 

Beveridge, Biſhop, a quotation out of His works, 74. 
Books, a choice collection of, 60. 

Boys, their delights cheap and — 62. 

Building, errors in undertaking it, 6 

Burial, "Chriſtian, the office of it ſfulemn and moving, 21. 


O 
Cambray, archbiſhop of, wha he ſaid to the French king about 
his marriage with Madam Maintenon, 48. Tis the occaſion 
of his diſgrace, ib. His treatiſe of the exiſtence, wiſdom, and 
DEX omnipotence of God, 69. 


Cardan, 
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Chrdan, what he ſays of the affliction of love, 7. f 

Cato, the tragedy ſo called, its character, 33. The prologue 
and epilogue, ib. Some of i its beauties, 44. 59. Its Peau 
ſimilies, 64. 

Charity recommended, 79. 

Charwel, Mr. the merchant, his hard er wealth, and pur- 
chaſe, 9. His improvements of his eſtate, ib. 

Chaſtity, the nobleſt male qualification, 45. 

Church, Chriſtian, its divine order and economy, 0 — of 

: England, its excellent rules 74. Its term wants explanation, 
80. Miſapplied, ib. 

Clergymen, the reſpect due to their function, 3. What thoſe 
that take it upon them ſhould propoſe to themſelves, ib. 13. 
Abuſed by the Examiner, 80. 

Qock: fighting, a barbarous cuſtom, 61. 

Cocking, a precaution againſt it, 14. 

Colbert, Mr. his converſation with the French King about the 
power of the Dutch, 52. 

| Converſation, the noblelt privilege of reaſon, 24. Rules for 
it, ib. 

Cove touſneſs, precautions againſt it, 19. 49. 

Country life, its pleaſures, 22. 

Coward, never forgives, 20. 

Cowley, Mr. a criticiſm on his ſongs, 17. 

Crabtree, Major, his ſour ſaying of the ladies, 26. 

Critics, falſe ones, 12, Obſervations on them, 77. 

Criticiſm on ſong- writing, 16. 

Cuſtoms, barbarous ones in England, GT. 

Cyr, St. monaſtery of, an account of it, 48. 

Cyrus, his chaſtity, 45. 


c 


Pac — 


D 

Daubigne, Meſſieurs, ſather and grandfather of Madam Main- 

tenon, their ſtory, 36. 
David's lamentation for Jonathan, the beauty of ir, 51. 8 
Dedications, the abuſe of them, 4. by female authors, ib. An 
inſtance of it, ib. An author's to himſelf, ib. 

Dewlip, Dick, well made for a jeſter, 42. 

Deſcartes, his diſcovery of the pineal gland in the brain, 35. 
Diſorders of the playhouſe, by whom raiſed, 19. 
Diſtreſs, a ſcene of it in the tragedy of Anne Bullen, 19. 
Donne, Dr. a criticiſm on his ſongs; 16. 
Dream of reproof, reproach, &c. 56. 
Dreſs, not to be too much valued or deſpiſed, To. 
Druids, their doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls, 18. 
Dryden, a ſaying of his recommending chaſtity, 45. Moral 

verſes out of his Juvenal, 54. 
Duel, the danger of dying in one, 20. 
D'Urfey, Mr. the world's ingratitude to him, 29. His New- 

market 
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market ode, 67. Other odes of his, ib. His merit, ib. His 
Plotting Siſters recommended, and why, 82. | 
Dutch, the advantages they have over the French, 52. 


E 

Eaſe in writing, what it is, 12, 15. An inſtance of itn love- 
verſes, ib. | : 

Enjoyment is the true poſſeſſion, 49. 

Enquiries into religion urged, 75. 

Epic poem, rules concerning it, 12. A receipt to make one, 78. 

Epigram, a French one, miſcalled a ſong, 16. 

Equality in men's happineſs and miſery, 54. 

Eſſays on ſeveral extraordinary ſubjects, 60. 

Examiner, his inſolence and ill manners, 41. Mr. Steele's let- 
ter to the Guardian about him, 53. His ſcandal on the great- 
eſt man in England reproved, 1b. An advocate for a lady who 
was ſaid not to have been lain with, 63. A very groſs of- 
fender, 80. Miſapplies the word church, ib. Abuſes the 
clergy; ib. Lords and Commons, 16. His falſehood, .. 


F 
Fame, common, its houſe deſcribed, 66. 
Fantaſtical pleaſures, what they are, 49. 
Fine gentlemen, a diſcourſe of them, 34. 
Flattery, an ingenious ſatyr againſt it, II. 
Flies and free-thinkers compared, 70. 
Footman, one too fat for his maſter, 54. 
Fornication, a criticiſm upon it, 17. 
Free - thinkers, their folly and ignorance, 3. 9. 27. 55. Deſcrip- 
tion of their pineal gland, 39. Enemies to letters, 62. Com- 
pared to flies, yo. Obſervations on them, 77. 
French, their poverty, 52. | ö 
French King, the ſtory of him and Madam Maintenon, 47. Go- 
verned by her, 48. Marries her, i5, His converſation witk 
Mr. Colbert about the power of the Dutch, 52. 
Front box, how the ladies are marſhalled there, 29. 
Future ſtate, proofs of it from the works of the creation, 27. 
G 
Gallantry, the falfe notions of it in this kingdom, 20, 
Gale, John, many prints of him, I. 
Garth, Dr. his agreeable epilogue to Cato, 23. 
Gentlemanly, gentleman- like, &c. how ill applied, 38. 
Gladiator, a ſtatue of one as caſy as that of a Venus, 12. 
Gnatho, the mad doctor's letter to the Guardian, 11. 
God, his exiſtence, wiſdom, and omnipotence, demonſtrated, 69. 
Reflections on his nature and attributes, 74. 
Good Friday, reflections preparatory to the day, 20. 
Gaod-will and charity recommended, 79. 
Goſpels, the excellence of them, 21. 


Greek, two ſorts, 78. 
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Griffins, a treatiſe of, 60. 8 
Guardian, the qualifications for one, 1. The defign of this 
paper, ib. His letter to Sir Harry Lizard about marriage, 68. 


H 
Hamlet, the prologue in it as ſpoken by Mr, William Peer, 82. 
Happineſs, various notions of it, 31. With reſpect to marriage, 

ib, In what it configs, 16, 

Hawthorn, Nic. his whimſical letter about public ſpirit, 58, 
Hearty, Sir William, why he was not a fine gentleman, 34. 
Henry VII. Lord Verulam's hiſtory of, criticiſms on it, 23. 
Hilaria, her madneſs and cure, 11. 
Hiſtory, rules for writing it, 25. 
Holineſs, the beauty of it, 21, 
Horſes, how managed by Sir Harry Lizard, 6. 
How d'ye call, Suſan, her petition to the Guardian, 64, 
Humour, pleaſant miſtakes concerning it, 42. 
Hunting, a remain of Gothic barbarity, 61. 


| 1 

T7 AM THAT I AM, reflections on that faying, 14. 

Tanglings, matrimonial, 73, | 

Jealouſy, its fatal effects, 37, 

Teſts ſor a death-bed, by whom publiſhed, 27, 

Jeſus Chriſt, his converſation with two diſciples after his eruei- 
fixion, 21. 

Jilflirts, the occaſion of our ill breed of men, 26. 

Ingratitude, man's, to beaſts, 61. 

Intrigue between a wild young gentleman and a jilt, 14. 

Joſeph, the ſtory of his chaſtity, 45. 

Ironſide, Neſtor, Eſq; his birth and education, 2. 

Italian comedians driven from Paris for offending Madam Main- 


tenon, 48. 


„ 

Kingſland hoſpitallers, objects of charity, 17, | 
Kneeling adorations paid by an authoreſs to a young noblemay, 4. 
L 

Ladies, all women ſuch, 26. 

Land intereſt and trade ſupport each other, 76. 

Laugh and be fat, the efieRs of reading a collection of ſonnets 
fo called, 29. 

Laughers, the ſeveral characters of them, 29, 

Laughter, the chorus of converſation, 29. 

Letter to Sir Francis Walſingham from Sir Thomas Smith about 
Queen Eliſabeth's warrying the French King's brother, . 
About Fret thinkers, to the Guardian, 9. From an Orford 
beau, 10. From Gnatho the mad doctor, 11. From T. 8. 
about two wild youths, 13. From the fame, 13. The Guar- 
dian's letter to Sir Harry Lizard, recommending à wife to 
him, 26. From Ulyſſes Coſmopolita to the Guardian, 35. 39. 
To the Guardian, in favour of punning, 36. From Will. 
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Bareface, 33, About the Examiner's groſsly affronting Lady 
Ch—tte, 41. From the Sparkler, about the characters. of 
Lucia and Marcia in Cato, 43. About the old men of Gray's 
Inn walks, 44. From R. B. about his journey to the country; 
is entertainment and pleaſures, 50. About David's lamenta- 
tion for Jonathan, 51. From Mr. Steele about the Examiner, 
83. About the error of parents in marrying their children, 
57, From an author, Nic. Hawthorn, and a gay lady, on 
public ſpirit, 58. From Will. Lizard, in praiſe of Cato, 59. 
From Sir Harry Lizard about marriage, 68. Of the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray's book of the exiſteace, wiſdom, and om- 
nip2tence of God, 9. 


Libertine, Athenian, hig Moral ſoliloquy, $1. Engliſh, his 


prayer, ib. 

Liberty aſſerted by Mr. Steele, 33. 

Licenciado, a Spaniſh governor, his infolence and ſeverity, 8. 

Life, its ſeveral ſtages have ſeveral pleaſures, 62. 

Lilly, Charles, perfumer, his petition, 64. 

Lions, London infeſted with them, 71. Spies ſo called, de- 
{cribed, 46. n 

Lizard, Sir Ambroſe, chuſes Neſtor Ironſide guardian” to his 
fon and family, 2. Sir Marmaduke his fortune and family, 
2. J. Lady, her character, a, 3. The different characters 
of Mrs. Jane, Mrs. Annabella, Mrs, Cornelia, Mrs. Betty, 
Mrs, Mary, 5. Sir Harry, his character, 6. The different 
characters of Mr. Thomas, Mr. William, and Mr. John, 13. 

Lock -hoſpitallers, objects of charity, 17. An oblatlon from a 
chambermaid, 26. 

Longbottom, John, barber, his petition, 64. 0 

Love, the advantages of it to both ſexes, 7. 

Lucan, a tranſlation of his verſes on the Druids doQtine of the 
tranſmigration of fouls, 18. 

Lucas, Dr. his practical Chriſtianity recommended, 63, 

Luke, St, the 24th chapter, its contents, 27, 


M. 

Mad doctor, an account of one, and his medicines, 17, 

Maid's tragedy, what Waller ſaid ef jt, 37 

Maintenon, Madam de, her birth, education, fortune, and cha- 
raſter, 46, 47, 43. Her power over the French King, 43, 
49. Is his wife, 4. | 

Marlborough, Duke of, and K. William, inſulted by the Exa- 
miner, 80. | 

Matrimony, the arts of parents in it, 57. 73. p 

Mechanics, their uſe, 1. 

Meekneſs, ſomething ſublime in it, 20. 

Melancholy, pills to purge it, 67. 

\letamorphoſcs of ſeveral ſorts of men into animals, 56, 

Iind, the ſtrength of it true happineſs, 3r. 

Miſers, obſcrvations on them, 77. 


K k 2 Moderate 
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Moderate man, an ode of Mr, d'Urfey*s fo called, 67. 

Modeſty im converſation, the beauty and uſe of it, 24. 

Moliere's obſervation of making a dinner, 78. | 

Monteſpan, Madam de, her recommendation of M. Maintenon 
to the French King, 47. 

Morning prayers, reſort to them recommended, 65. 


N 
Natural pleaſures, what they are, 49. 
Norwood, John, periwigmaker, his petition, 64. 
Nottingham, Earl of, his character, 41. Inſulted by the Exa- 
miner, ib, 
0 
Oger, Sir William, his way of courtſhip, 5. 
Old men cf Gray's Inn walks, their manners, 44. 
Operators, cephalic, their petition, 64. 
Othello, tragedy of, its beauties and defects, 37. 
Ovid, a quotation out of himgoncerning humanity to animals, 67, 


P 


Pandolf, Sir Harry, his way of courtſhip, 5. His talent of 


ſtory- telling, 42. 

Parents, their errors in the marriage of their children, 57. 

£aſior-fids compared with Aminta, 28. 

Paſtoral period of the world, its felicities, 22. 

Paſtorals, Engliſh, 30. 40. | 

Patterns to be imitated in ſtudies, the danger and difficulty of 
them, 12. 

Peace proclaimed, and prayers on that occaſion, 80. 

Peer, Mr. William, the actor, his character, 82. Breaks his 
heart for growing fat, ib. | 

Philapthropos, his letter about good-will and charity, 79. 

Philips, Mr. his excellence in paſtoral poetry, 30. 32. 40. 

Pidgeon, Bat, his petition, 64. 

Pindar and d'Urfey compared, 67, 

| Plato's opinion of a future ſtate, 27. 

Pleaſure, man of, in what miſerable, 35. 

Plotting Siſters honoured by K. Charles II. $2. 

Plutarch, his good nature, 61, 

Poem on ſacred poctry, 51. 

Poetry, different rules for the different kinds of it, 11, 

— Paſtoral, the qualities of it, 22. Its riſe, ib. True character, 
23. Inſtznces of its beauty out of Virgil and Theocritus, #6. 
Farther criticiſms upon it, 28. Sannazarius and the French 
condemned, ib. The character of the Engliſh paſtoral, 30. 
Rules for it, ib. Explained by an allegory, 32. Of divine 
inſtitution and uſe, 51. 

Pope, Mr. his excellent prologue to Cato, 23. Character of 
his paſtorals, 49, Compariſon betwcen his paſtorals and Mr. 
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